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THE (RON WIRE, WIRE ROPE, AND FENCING COMPANY 
ROWELL & CO.), 
Colonial and Foreign Government Contractors. Patentees and Contractors to H.M.’s War Department, &c. &c. 


STRAINED WIRE AND CONTINUOUS IRON FENCING AND GATES 
j Erected over thousands of miles at Home, in the Colonies, and Abroad. 


ROWELL’S 


PATENT 8 
| GALVANIZED 


NEW PATENT ‘‘ ECONOMIC’? STRAINED WIRE FENCING. 


SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR EFFICIENCY, STRENGTH, AND APPEARANCE. 


IRON HURDLES, GATES, TREE GUARDS, AND WIRE NETTING; FENCING FOR 
DEER PARES, RABBIT WAREENS, AND PHEASANTEIES. 


Address :—D. ROWELL & CO., 2, POET’S CORNER, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogues Post-free on Application. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & 


SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS, 
And Publishers of Gould’s Grand Ornithological Works. 


Bookbuyers and Libraries at Home and Abroad supplied on the best terms. 


A Monthly Catalogue published over 40 years: Specimen Number Post Free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED FOR CASH. 


Telegraphic Address—BOOKMEN, LONDON. 


136, STRAND, W.C.; 36, PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


| BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, EC. 


Incorporated in the year 1847, under Act 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 110, and further empowered by 
Special Act, 16 Vict. cap. 53. 


This Com being established on the Mutual Princi all Surplus Funds 


Every thi ear a careful Valuation of the Business is made, and large 
muses have been declared. 


The Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
The Surplus Funds already appropriated exceed £1,000,000. 

It has an ANNUAL INCOME of £240,287, 

| An ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from Premiums, of £1,136,846. 

| And has PAID IN CLAIMS, £1,409,966. 

Policies absolutely indisputable after five years, provided the age of the Assured 

has been admitted. 

Policies kept in force when requested by appropriating the Surrender Value to the 
payment of premiums. 

No =~ for voyage to, or residence in, any part of the World, except unhealthy 
climates. 

Assurers under the Tempzrancre ScHEME are placed in a separate Section. 

Policies may be effected under the Deferred Bonus plan. 

LOANS on Frerxoups, and other Securities considered. 


Prospectuses, Copies of the last Report and Balance Sheet, and Board of Trade Returns, &c. 
can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 


EDWIN BOWLEY, FIA., F.SS., Manager and Secretary. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.'S LIST. 


THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. By Sir Joun Lussocx, Bart., M.P., F.RB.S., 
LL.D.,D.C.L. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


UNIONIST DELUSIONS. By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law ; Vinerian Professor of English Law; Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford ; 
Hon. LL.D. Glasgow. Crown 8vo. (Immediately. 


WITH TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR. 


THE BROOK. By Atrrep, Lorp Tennyson, P.L., D.C.L. With 20 Illustrations 
in Colour by A. Wooprurr. 32mo. 2s. 6d. [Ready Oct. 7th. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE NEW ANTIGONE. A Romance. 38 vols. Crown 8vo. 81s. 6d. [Ready. { 


ISMAY’S CHILDREN. By the Author of “ Flitters, Tatters, and the Coun- 
sellor,” “‘ Hogan, M.P.,” «‘ The Hon, Miss Ferrard.” 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s 6d. [Ready. 


HITHERSEA MERE. By Lady Aveusta Noet, Author of ‘‘ Wandering Willie,” 


“ From Generation to Generation.” 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. [Ready Oct. 7th. 
MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. By F. Marton Crawrorp, Author of “Mr. Isaacs,” 
Dr. Claudius,” “ Zoroaster,” &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. (Immediately. 


THE LIFE OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By J. L. Casor, his Literary 


Executor. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 18s. 


THE PRIVY COUNCIL. By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law ; Vinerian Professor of English Law; Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford: 
Hon. LL.D. Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE: Its Advantages, Methods, and Difficulties. 
A Report of an Inquiry made for the Toynbee Trustees. By L. L. F. R. Price, formerly 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. With a Preface by ALFRED MarRsHALL, Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Cambridge. With Portrait of Arnold Toynbee. 
Medium 8vo. (Immediately. 


THE GROWTH OF THE RECRUIT AND YOUNG SOLDIER. With a 
view to a judicious selection of *‘ growing lads” for the Army, and a regulated system of 
training for Recruits. By Sir Witt1am ArrKEN, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Pathology in the 
Army Medical School ; Corresponding Member of the Royal Imperial Society of Physicians 
of Vienna; of the Society of Medicine and Natural History of Dresden; and of the Imperial 
Society of Medicine of Constantinople. Crown 8vo. (Immediately. 


GNOSTICISM AND AGNOSTICISM, and other Sermons. By the Rev. 
GrorcE Satmon, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in Trinity College, Dublin, and Chan- 
cellor of the Order of St. Patrick. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d. 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE SERMONS. By the Rev. E. C. Wicknam, M.A., 
Master of Wellington College, late Fellow of New College, Oxford. Crown 8yo. 6s. 


A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. In 4 vols. Vol. II.— 


Elizabethan Literature. By GrorGe Sarntspury. Crown 8vo. [Jmmediately. 


MACMILLAN’S 6s. POPULAR NOVELS. New Volumes. 


SABINA ZEMBRA. By WILLIAM BLACK. (Immediately. 
THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. By Henry James. 

NEZRA: a Tale of Ancient Rome. By JoHN W. Granam. 

A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. OvipHanr. 

CHANTRY HOUSE. By CuHariorre M. Yonee. 

THE COERULEANS: 2a Vacation Idyll. By H. S. CunninGHAM. 

THE WOODLANDERS. By Tuomas Harpy, 

A MODERN TELEMACHUS. By Cuartorre M. Yonge. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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Sampson Low, Marston & Co.'s Announcements. 


NEW WORK BY DR. 0. W. HOLMES ON HIS RECENT VISIT TO EUROPE. 
OUR HUNDRED DAYS IN EUROPE. By Dr. Ottver 


HoLMEs. Small post 8vo., printed on extra fine paper, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Now ready. 


RICHARD F. BURTON, K.C.M.G.: His Early, Private, and 
Public Life. Also an Abridgement of his Travels and Explorations, gathered trom more than fifty volumes 
of his own works and other sources. Edited by Francis Hircumay, Author of “The Public Life of the 
Earl of Beaconsfield,’ &. Two vols., Demy 8vo., cloth extra. {In October. 

PEN AND PENCIL IN ASIA MINOR; or, Notes from the 
Levant. By Witt1am Cocuran, Member of the Society of Arts; the Highland and Agricultural —s 
London and Edinburgh; and formerly of the Asiatic Society, London and Shanghai. Illustrated with 
Engravings, made chiefly from Water-Colour Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo., cloth extra. [In October. 

THROUGH THE WEST INDIES. By Mrs. Granvinte Layarp. Small 


post 8vo. 


A NEW WORK ON TRADE AND TRAVEL IN CHINA. 
THROUGH THE YANG-~TSE GORGES; or, Trade and Travel 
in Western China. By ARcHIBALD J. LITTLE, F.R.G.S., of Ichang. With Map. 8vo., cloth. 
THE BOY TRAVELLERS ON THE CONGO. Adventures of Two 


Youths in a Journey with Henry M. Stanley, ‘‘ through the Dark Continent.” By Col. THomas W. Knox, 
Author of ‘The Boy Travellers in the Far East,” “In South America,” and “ In Russia,” ‘‘ The Young 
Nimrods,” “‘ The Voyage of the Vivian,” &c. &c. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, numerous Illustrations. 

NEW WORKS BY JULES VERNE. 


0 
THE CLIPPER OF THE CLOUDS. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth 


extra, 7s. 6d. Now ready. 
NORTH AGAIN ST SOUTH. Very numerous Illustrations. Cloth, gilt 
ges, 10s. 6d. 


THE FIGHTING VERES: An Historical Biography of Sir 
Francis Vere and Lord Vere, his brother, leading Generals in the Netherlands when England was aiding the 
Dutch. DVemy 8vo., cloth extra. 

WILLIAM I. AND THE GERMAN EMPIRE: A Biographical 


and Historical Sketch. By G. BARNETT SMITH. Demy 8vo., cloth extra. 
New and Exciting Tk by the Author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor.” 


THE FROZEN PIRATE. By W. 2 vols. 
DIGGING, SQUATTING, AND PIONEERING LIFE IN THE 


NORTHERN TERRITORY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. Dominic Daty. 1 vol., Demy 8vo., cloth. 
OUTLINES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. With an Account of its 


Origin and Sources, and of its Historical Development. By GEorGE B. Davis, U.S.A., Assistant Professor 
of Law at the U.S. Military Academy. 8vo. 

CONCORDANCE TO THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 
COWPER. Compiled by JoHN NEve. Royal 8vo., cloth. 

KS” A most useful book of reference for Journalists, Literary Men, and Acrosticians. 
THE PYTCHLEY HUNT, PAST AND PRESENT: Its History, 
_ from its Foundation to the Present Day. With Personal Anecdotes, and Memoirs of the Masters and prin- 
cipal Members. By H. O. NETHERCOTE, Esq., fifty years a Member of this famous Hunt. Illustrated by 
authorised Portraits, and a View of the old Pytchley Hall. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

THE CORSAIRS OF FRANCE. By C. B. Norman (late 90th Light 
Infantry), Author of ‘Tonkin; or, France in the Far East,” &c. &. With Portraits and Map. One vol., 
Demy 8vo., cloth, 18s. 

Beautifully Illustrated Edition (a Choice Presentation Volume). 

SPRINGHAVEN: A Tale of the Great War. By R. D. Buack- 
MoRE, Author of “Lorna Doone.” With 64 Illustrations by ALFRED Parsons and F. BARNARD. Square 
Demy 8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges. { Ready in October. 


NEW GAMES OF PATIENCE. By Lady Aprtame Capocan. Con- 
taining 34 New Games, including ‘‘ The Jubilee Game.’’ With Coloured Diagrams. 4to., cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


WANDERINGS ON WHEEL AND ON FOOT THROUGH 


EUROPE. By Huen Catian, M.A. Crown 8vo., fancy boards, 1s. 6d. 


NOVELS. 
Knight (A. L.).—In the Web of Destiny. One vol. De Leon (Edwin).—Under the Stars and Under the 
Gibbon (Chas.).—Yarmouth Coast. Crescent, Two vols., Crown Svo., 12s. 


Stanhope (W.).—The Maid and the Monk. Three vols. | Mohammed Benani. A Story of To-day. Demy 8vo.,cl. 


Field (Mrs.).—Anchorage. By Mrs. Horace Fraup. | Hermosa; or, In the Valleys of the Andes. By Mrs. 
Two vols., Crown 8vo., 12s. J. E. Martin. Two vols., Crown 8vo., 12s. 


Earl (H. P.).—His Sisters. Two vols., Crown 8vo. Raphael Ben Isaac. By Joun Brapsuaw. Two vols. 


LIFE OF COMMANDER M. F. MAURY. By his Daughter. Edited 


by Mr. CLEMENTS MARKHAM, C.B. Demy 8vo., cloth. 


." Commander Maury’s name is well known as the Author of ‘“‘ The Physical Geography of the Sea and its Meteorology,” which work his 
passed through over twenty editions in this country alone. 


Loxpox:; SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, B.C. 
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HURST 
Edna Lyall’s Novels. 


Each in One Volume, Crown 8vo., 6s. 


KNIGHT-ERRANT. 


“* Knight-Errant’ is marked by the author’s best qualities as a writer of fiction, and dis- 
plays on every page the grace and quiet power of her former works.””—Atheneum. 

“The plot, and, indeed, the whole story, is gracefully fresh and very charming; there is a 
wide humanity in the book that cannot fail to accomplish its author’s purpose.” —Literary World. 

“This novel is distinctly helpful and inspiring from its high tone, its intense human feeling, 
and its elevated morality. It forms an additional proof, if such were needed, that Miss Ly 
has a mandate to write.” —Academy. 


DONOVAN: 
A Modern Englishman. 


“This is a very admirable work. The reader is from the first carried away by the gallant 
unconventionality of its author. ‘ Donovan’ is a very excellent novel; but it is something more 
and better. It should do as much good as the best sermon ever written or delivered extempore. 
The story is told with a grand simplicity, an unconscious poetry of eloquence which stirs the 
very depths of the heart. One of the main excellencies of this novel is the delicacy of touch 
with which the author shows her most delightful characters to be after all human beings, and 
not angels before their time.”—Standard. 


WE Two. 


“ A work of deep thought and much power. Serious as it is, itis now and then brightened by 
rays of genuine humour. Altogether this story is more and better than a novel.”—Morning Post. 

“ There is artistic realism both in the conception and the delineation of the personages ; 
the action and interest are unflaggingly sustained from first to last, and the book is pervaded 
by an atmosphere of elevated, earnest thought.”—Scotsman. 


IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 


‘Miss Lyall has given us a vigorous study of such life and character as are really worth 
reading about. The central figure of her story is Algernon Sydney; and this figure she invests 
with a singular dignity and power. He always appears with effect, but no liberties are taken 
with the facts of his life. The plot is adapted with great felicity to them. His part in it, 
absolutely consistent as it is with historical truth, gives it reality as well as dignity. Some of 
the scenes are remarkably vivid. The escape is an admirable narrative, which almost makes 
one hold one’s breath as one reads.’’—Spectator. 


WON BY WAITING. 


“The Dean’s daughters are perfectly real characters—the learned Cordelia especially ; 
the little impulsive French heroine, who endures their cold hospitality and at last wins their 
affection, is thoroughly charming; while throughout the book there runs a golden thread of 
pure brotherly and sisterly love, which pleasantly reminds us that the making and marring 
of marriage is not, after all, the sum total of real life.””—Academy. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 18, Great STREET. 
a 2 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, to which places they will be FORWARDED CARRIAGE FREE. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. i ee eet 


8. 
Abbott’s Ardenmohr Among the Hills: a Record of Scenery and _— in the High- 
lands of Scotland. Illustrated a 12 
An Unsentimental Journey Through Cornwall, by the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” With Illustrations by C. Napier Henry 
Bock, Carl, Temples and Elephants: The Narrative of a Journey of Exploration 
through Upper Siam and Lao. Illustrated 
The Head Hunters of Borneo. 39 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 
Super Royal 8vo. oss one 
Caravan Route, The, Between Egypt and Syria. " 93 Illustrations 
Coote, W., Wanderings South and East. Maps and Illustrations... 
Dresser, Christopher, Ph.D., F.L.S., &c., Japan: its Architecture, Art, “and Art 
Manufactures. Profusely Illustrated “ we 
Drew, Frederick, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., The Jummoo and Kashmir “Territories : a 
Geographical Account. With Map and Illustrations... 
The Northern Barrier of India: a Popular Account of the Jummoo and 
Kashmir Territories. Map and Illustrations os 
Dyer, T. H., Ancient Athens ; its en al and Remains. Plans and 
Tilustrations 
Fitzgibbon, Mary, Trip to Manitoba 
From Paris to Pekin, Over Siberian Snows. e Narrative of a Journey by Sledge 
over the Snows of European Russia, by Caravan through Mongolia, and by 
Palanquin through China to Pekin, by Victor Meignan. Edited from the 
French by William Conn. Map and Illustrations... 
Grove, F. C., The Frosty Caucasus: an Account of a “Walk ‘through Part. of the 
Range, and of an Ascent of Elbruz in the Summer of 1874. Illustrated 
Hehn, V., The Wanderings of Plants and Animals from their First Home ... 
Havard, H., The Heart of Holland, translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Illustrated. 
Hooker, d. D., and J. Ball, A Journal of a Tour in Morocco and the Great Atlas. 
Hughes, A. W., The Country of Balochistan. Map and Photographic Illustrations 
Keane, J. F., My Journey t. »ledinah: Performed by the Author, — as a 
Mohammedan ... 
se On Blue Water: Some Narrative of ‘Sport and Adventure i in the Modern 
Merchant Service 
Klunzinger, C. B., M.D., Upper Egypt: its People and its Products, &e. With a 
Prefatory Notice by Dr. G. Schweinfurth. Illustrated ... 
Lord, J. K., At Home in the Wilderness, A Handbook for Travellers ‘and Emigrants 
Markham, ‘Capt. A. H., A Polar Reconnaissance: being the Voyage of the “Isbjérn” 
to Novaya Zemlya in 1879. With Maps and Illustrations ooo ees ne 
MeMahon, Lieut.-Col., F.R.G.S., The Karens of the Golden Chersonese. Coloured 
Illustrations and Map. 8vo. . 
Peel, FE. Lennox, A Highland Gathering. ” With 31 Illustrations engraved 0 on n Wood 
by E. Whymper, from Original Drawings by C. Whymper — 
Rimmer, A., Ancient Stone Crosses of England. With 72 Illustrations 
Senior, W., Travel and Trout in the ae an Angler’s Sketches in Tasmania 
and New Zealand me 
Switzerland and the Bavarian Highlands. "With "100 full-page Plates, and. nearly 
400 Illustrations in the Text. Royal 4to. 
White, Walter, Holiday in Tyrol, Kufstein, Klobenstein, and Paneveggio. “Map a 
Whitehurst, F. F., On the Hills—Grouse Deer Salmon 
Fishing, 
Wood, C. F., A Yachting Cruise i in ‘the South Seas . 
Zincke, The Rev. F. Barham, A Month in Switzerland a 
———— Swiss Allmends, and a Walk to See Them: being a Second Month in 
Switzerland... 
A Walk in the Grisons: "being : a | Third Month i in Switzerland 
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GEORGE BELL « SONS’ LIST: 


Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught. 
THE BRITISH ARMY: its Regimental Records, Badges, 


Devices, &c. By Major J. H. Lawrence-Arcuer, Author of ‘‘ Commentaries on the Punjab 
Campaign,” ‘‘ The Orders of Chivalry,” &c. Medium 8vo., Illustrated. 


With General Map and Six Plans of Battles. Demy 8vo., 14s. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF SEDAN: the Downfall of the Second 
Empire, August—September 1870. By Gzorce Hoorer, Author of ‘ Waterloo: the Down- 
fall of the First Napoleon; a History of the Campaign of 1815.” 
“The story of the campaign has been well and clearly narrated.’’—Times. 


“A thoroughly clear, sound, and readable account of the fighting in the war of 1870, up to the signing of the 
capitulation of the 2nd of September.’’—Saturday Review. 


“This is an admirable history.’’ —Spectater. 
** A concise and well-arranged narrative.’’—Atheneum., 
** Will be accepted as the best English authority on its subject.’’—Globe. ’ 
“Mr. George Hooper's striking volume shows how forcibly the point and incident of a great war can be 
brought home, even to non-professional minds, by a capable and discriminating writer.’”’—Daily Telegraph. 
Demy 8vo., 16s. 

THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT OF 1848-9 IN ITALY, 
AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, AND GERMANY. With some Examination of the previous Thirty- 
three Years. By C. Epmunp Maurice, Author of ‘* The Lives of English Popular Leaders in 
the Middle Ages.” With an Engraved Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 


EDITION DE LUXE (fifty copies only), £5 5s.: ORDINARY EDITION, £3 3s. (in Portfolio). 
FIELD AND FEN: Pictures from Life. Twenty Plates in Photo- 
gravure from Original Negatives, together with an Introductory Article by P. H. Emerson, 
B.A., M.B. (Cantab.), co-Author with T. F. Goodall of ** Life and Landscape on the Norfolk 
Broads.” 
“No painter could have produced anything more charmingly true to nature, more suggestive of real life and 
interest.’’—Scotsman. 
“ Having with rare judgment steered clear of doubtful, and to the camera impossible, subjects, Emerson has 
given ussome delightful photographic pictures, which not only represent but interpret — raphic News, 


‘Many will look at this beautiful series of plates in photogravure, and be charmed with the s with which 
they have been manipulated.””—Field. 


New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


With a List of Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks. By R. E. Graves, of the British Museum, 
and WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


Vol. I. (A—K), Imp. 8vo., buckram, 31s. 6d. ; or in Six Parts, each 5s. ; 
Vol. II. First Three Parts: Part. VII. (LAA—MAZ), Part VIII. (MAZ—PAR), Part IX. (ina few days) 
(PAR—RUB), 5s. each. _ = [Part X. preparing. 


Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES ON MUSICAL ANALYSIS. By H. C. Banister, Pro- 


fessor of Harmony, Counterpoint, and Composition in the Royal Normal College and Academy 
of Music for the Blind, in the Guildhall School of Music, and in the Royal Academy of Music. 
“It is beyond comparison the best book on the subject in our language.””—Athenewm, 


“There can be no doubt that not only students, but the general musical public, will gladly avail themselves 
of so excellent a guide.’”’—Musical Times. 


1 vol., Crown 8vo. 

SCHUMANN’S EARLY LETTERS. Translated. With a Preface by 
Sir Grorce Grove, D.C.L. [Jn the press. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


OXFORD: Its Life and Schools. Edited by A. M. M. Srepman, M.A., 
Wadham College, assisted by Members of the University. 


Contents.—Historical Sketch of the University—The Colleges—Expenses of Oxford Life—The Social Life— 
The Intellectual Life—The Religious Life—Preparing for Oxford—Reading for Scholarships--Examinations— 
Hints on Reading—The Pass Schools—Classical Honour Moderations—Litere Humaniores—Jurisprudence— 
Modern History—Mathematical Schools—Natural Sci and Medicine—Honour School of Theology —Women’s 
Education at Oxford—University Extension. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


MES. SHARPE. By the Author of ‘‘Shadrach.”’ 3 vols. [Nearly ready. 
PRAU WILHELMINE. The concluding volume of the Buchholz Series. Translated by — F. PowE.t, 
early ready. 


NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
VICTOR HUGO’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Edited by Mrs. Newron Crostanp. 3s. 6d. 
EBER’S EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. ‘Translated by E. 8S. Bucuuerm. 3s. 6d. 


DUNLOP’S HISTORY OF FICTION. With Introduction and Supplement bringing the work down to 
recent times. By Henry WiLson. 2 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


Loypon: GEORGE BELL AND SONS, York Srreer, Covent GarpEn. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


OLD BLAZER’S HERO. By D. Curistiz Murray, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat,” 
&c. With 3 Illustrations by A. McCormick. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 

THE FROZEN PIRATE, the New Serial Novel by W. Cuarx Russzxx, Author of 
“The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” began in “ BELGRAVIA” for JULY, and will be continued till JANUARY 
next. One Shilling Monthly. Illustrated. 

A SON OF HAGAR: a Romance of our Time. By Haut Carne, Author of “The 
Shadow ofa Crime.” Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

RED SPIDER: a Romance. By the Author of “John Herring,” &c. 2 vols., 


Crown 8vo., at all Libraries. 


RADNA: or, The Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the Princess Onea. Crown 
8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 

“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE ” : a Romance of Society and Politics. By Justin 
McCartuy and Mrs. CaMPBELL-PRAED. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 

COUNTRY LUCK: a Novel. By Jonn Hasserton, Author of “ Helen’s Babies.’”” 
Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. (Preparing. 

NATURE NEAR LONDON. By Ricnarp Jerrertes. Newand Cheaper Edition. 


Post 8vo., cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS are now issuing a LIBRARY EDITION of the NOVELS of BESANT and 
RICE. The Volumes (each containing a complete Novel), —- from new 74 a large Crown 8vo. page, and 
handsomely bound in cloth, will be published Monthly, at Six Shillings each. e first Volume is 


READY-MONEVY MORTIBOY, 


with a Portrait of James Rice etched by DanreL A. WEHRSCHMIDT, and a New Preface by WALTER Busan, telling 
the story of his literary partnership with James Rice. 


2. MY LITTLE GIRL. [Ready. | 4. THIS SON OF VULCAN. (October. 


. THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. November. 
3. WITH HARP AND CROWN. [Ready. With a Portrait of Walter we... 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Edited by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. Inthe press. 5 vols., Crown 8vo., cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. 

Vout. I. SHELLEY'S EARLY POEMS, Margaret Nicholson, Queen Mab, &c. 

Vou. Il. SHELLEY'S LATER POEMS, Laon and Cythna, The Cenci, Hellas, &c. 

Vou. II. SHELLEY'S POSTHUMOUS POEMS, The Masque of Anarchy, The Wandering Jew, 
Translations, &c. 

. IV. SHELLEY’S PROSE WORKS, including A Refutation of Deism, Zastrozzi, St. Irvyne, 

The Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets, Miscellaneous Letters, The Shelley Papers, &c. 

Vou. V. SHELLEY'S ESSAYS AND LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 

*,* A Large-paper Edition is also in preparation, to be had in SETS only, at 40s. for the five volumes. 
(Only 100 printed.) 


LOCRINE: a Tragedy. By Atcgernon CuarLes Swinpurne. Crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, 6s. (Preparing. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, SELEC- 
TIONS FROM. Fcap. 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 

UNDERWOODS. By R. Louis Stevenson. Post 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. By R. Louis Srevenson. Feap. 8vo., cloth 
extra, 6s. (Preparing. 

VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. By Roserr Louis Srevenson. A 
New Edition, revised. Feap. 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. 

ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS: Contributions to the History of Journalism. By 
H. R. Fox Bourne, Author of ‘‘ English Merchants,” &c. 2 vols., Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 25s. [ Preparing. 

A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. By W. Cuarx Russevt, Author of “The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor,” “Round the Galley Fire,’ “A Voyage to the Cape,” &c. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

SOCIETY IN PARIS: The Upper Ten Thousand. By Count Paut Vasmi. Trans- 
lated by Raruaet Lepos p: BEaurort, Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. 

ZEPHYRUS: a Holiday in Brazil and on the River Plate. By FE. R. Pearce 
Epecumnr. With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. | Preparing. 

A DAY’S TOUR. A Journey through France and Belgium. With Sketches in 
facsimile of the original Drawings. By Percy FirzggraLp. Crown 4to., picture cover, ls. 

BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. By Epwin Lester Arnotp, Author of “On the 
Indian Hills” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 

STARTING IN LIFE. Hints for Parents on the Choice of a Profession or Trade 


for their Sons. By Francis Davenant, M.A. Post 8vo., ls.; cloth limp, Is. 6d. 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL FOR 1887. A collection of powerful short stories, each 


complete in itself. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo., ls. (Nov. 10. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL FOR 1887. Consisting of one entire Novel, 


entitled THE GOLDEN HOOP: an After-Marriage Interlude. By T. W. Srricut, Author of 
“The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” Demy 8vo., picture cover, Is. (Nov. 10. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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ERIES. 


EDITED BY JOHN H. INGRAM. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each.’ 
ALREADY ISSUED:— 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


GEORGE SAND By Mathilde Blind. 


By Bertha Thomas. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


By Helen Zimmern. 


EMILY BRONTE. 


ARY LAMB By A. Mary F. Robinson. 
M 


By Anne Gilchrist. 
MARGARET FULLER. 


ELIZABETH FRY By Julia Ward Howe. 


By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. 
COUNTESS OF ALBANY. 


By Vernon Lee. 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


By Mrs. Fenwick Miller. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. 


By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
RACHEL. 


MADAME ROLAND By Mrs. A. Kennard. 


SUSANNA WESLEY By Mathilde Blind. 


By Eliza Clarke. 


MARGARET OF ANGOULEME, QUEEN OF 
NAVARRE. 


RS. SIDDONS By A. Mary F. Robinson. 
MRS. SIDDONS. 


By Mrs. A. Kennard. 
MADAME DE STAEL. 


By Bella Duffy. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. S.W. 
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SCIENTIFIC WORKS BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


The Sun: Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life 
OF THE PLANETARY SYSTEM. With 9 Litho- 
— Plates (seven coloured), and one hundred 
: a on Wood, Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 


Other Worlds than Ours: the Plurality 
of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent 
Scientific Researches. Fifth Edition. With 14 
Illustrations ; Maps, Charts, Sections, and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Treatise on the Cycloid and all Forms 
» OF CYCLOIDAL CURVES, and on the Use of 
Cycloidal Curves in dealing with the Motions of 
Planets, Comets, &c., and of Matter projected from 
the Sun. With 161 Diagrams. Large crown 8vo., 


10s. 6d. 

The Orbs Around Us: Familiar Essays 
on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and Comets, the 
Sun and Coloured Pairs of Suns. Third Edition, 
with Chart and Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Transits of Venus, Past and Coming, 
from the First Observed a.p. 1639 to the Transit of 
a.D. 2012. Fourth Edition (1882), including an 
Account of the Successes achieved Dec. 1874, and a 
Note on the Results obtained by the British Expe- 
ditions ; with 20 Plates (12 Coloured) and 38 Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


Studies of Venus-Transits: an Investi- 
gation of the Circumstances of the Transits of 
Venus in 1874 and 1882. With 7 Diagrams and 10 
Plates. 8vo., 5s. 

Light Science for Leisure Hours: Fami- 


iar Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Pheno- 
mena, &c. 3 vols , crown 8vo., 5s. each. 


Chance and Luck: a Discussion of the 
Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, Lotteries, 
and the Fallacies of Gambling; with Notes on 
Poker and Martingales. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


The Moon: Her Motions, Aspect, 
SCENERY, AND PHYSICALCONDITION. With 
many Plates and Charts, Wood Engraving, 2 Lunar 


Photographs by Rutherford, of New York. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo., 6s. 


New Star Atlas for the Library, the 
SCHOOL, AND THE OBSERVATORY, in Twelve 
Circular Maps (with Two Index-Plates). With an 
Introduction on the Study of the Stars, Illustrated 
by 9 Diagrams. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo., 5s. 


Larger Star Atlas for Observers and 
STUDENTS, in Twelve Circular Maps, showin 
6,000 Stars, 1,500 Double Stars, Nebule, &c. Fourt: 
and Cheaper Edition, with Two Index-Plates, 
Folio, 15s., or the ‘'welve Maps only, 12s. 6d. 


The Universe of Stars: Researches into, 


and New Views respecting the Constitution of the 
Heavens. Second Edition, with 22 Charts (4 
Coloured) and 22 Diagrams. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Lessons in Elementary Astronomy ; with 


an Appendix containing Hints for Young Telesco- 
pists. With 47 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo., ls. 6d. 


Elementary Physical Geography. With 
Woodcuts, and Diagrams. Feap. 8vo., 


THE 


How to Play Whist, with the Laws and 
Etiquette of Whist ; Whist Whittlings, and Forty 
fully-annotated Games. By “Five or 
(Ricuarp A. Proctor). Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Home Whist : an Easy Guide to Correct 
Play, according to the latest Developments. By 


“ Five or (Ricwarp A. Proctor). 
1émo. 1s. 


The Poetry of Astronomy: a Series of 
Familiar Essays on the Heavenly Bodies. By 
« Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


The Stars in their Seasons: an Easy 


Guide to a Knowledge of the Star Groups, in 12 


Maps. By Ricuarp A. Procror. Imperial 

58. 

Strength and Happiness. With 9 Illus- 
By Ricuarp A. Proctor. ,Crown 
vo., 58. 


The Seasons Pictured in Forty-eight 
Sun-Views of the Earth, and Twenty-four Zodiacal 
Maps and other Drawings. By Kicnarp A. PRoc- 
TOR. Dewy 4to., 5s. 


The Star Primer. Showing the Starry 
Sky, week by week, in Twenty-four Hourly Maps. 
By Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 4to., 2s. 6d. 


““ KNOWLEDGE ” 


Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


LIBRARY. 


Nature Studies. Reprinted from ‘‘ Know- 


ledge.”” By Grant ALLEN, ANDREW WILSON, 
Tuomas Foster, Epwarp CLopp, and RICHARD 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Leisure Readings. Reprinted from 
“ By Epwarp CLopp, ANDREW 


Witsoy, THomas Foster, A. C. Runyrarp, and 


Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Rough Ways Made Smooth: a Series of 
Familiar Essays on Scientitic Subjects. By Ricuarp 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Our Place Among Infinities: a Series of 
Essays contrasting our Little Abode in Space and 
Time with the Intinities around us. By Ricuarp 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


The Expanse of Heaven: a Series of 
Essays on the Wonders of the Firmament. By 
Ricwarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Pleasant Ways in Science. By Richard 


A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By 


Ricwarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


w and thoroughly Revised Edition. Mapsand Plans. Post 8vo. 
HANDBOOK PORTUGAL. A Complete Guide for Lisson, Marra, 


Evora, the BRITISH BATTLE-FIELDS, SANTAREM, ALCOBACA, BATALHA, CormBRA, Bussaco, OPORTO, 
BRAGA, BRaGAN¢cA, the BATHS and MOUNTAIN-PassEs, &c. With a Short Account of MADEIRA, the 


AZORES, and CANARY ISLANDS. 
New Edition. Mapand Plans. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK—DEVON. 


TEIGNMOUTH—PLYMOUTH—DEVONPORT—TORQUAY. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SIR HECTOR’S WATCH. By Cuartes 


“ No more careful amateur-detective fiction than ‘‘ Sir Hector’s Watch” has ever been published.’”’—Academy. 
“Well written and readable.’’—Globe. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, AND THE ENGLISH ROMANTIC 


SCHOOL. By Atos Branp1, Professor of English at the University of Prague. An English Edition by 
Lapy EASTLAKE, assisted by the Author. 


With Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 


THE GREAT SILVER RIVER: Notes of a Few Months’ Residence in Buenos 


= By Sir HoracE RuMBOLD, Bart., K.C.M.G., British Minister at Athens. 


With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LETTERS FROM A MOURNING CITY. Naples during the Autumn of 


1884. By AxEL MuNnTHE. Translated by MAUDE VALERIE WHITE. 
Medium 8vo. 21s. 


DEAN HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY. A Manual of Reference for 


Clergymen and Students. A New Edition, thoroughly revised, and in great part re-written. Edited by 
WALTER Hook, M.A., and W. R. W. STEPHENS, M.A, 


With nearly 200 Illustrations. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 30s. 


THE HANDBOOK OF PAINTING.—The Italian Schools. Based on the 


Handbook of Kugler. Originally edited by the late Sir CHaRLES L. EASTLAKE, R.A. A New Edition, 


revised, enlarged, and in great part re-written, so as to incorporate the results of all the most recent dis- 
coveries. By Sir A - HENRY Layarp, G.C.B. 


‘Revised Edition. With Index. 8vo. 14s. 
THE MINISTRY OF FINE ART TO THE HAPPINESS OF LIFE. By 


T. GAMBIER Parry, M.A. 

CONTENTS.—Purpose and Practice of Fine Art—Ministry of Fine Art to Common Life and to pony Life 
—Ministry of Colour to Sculpture and Architecture—History of Mosaic, Ancient, and Christian—Art and Artists 
of Glass Painting, Ancient and Mediwval—Adornment of Sacred Buildings—Art in Archeology—Builders and 
Buildings of the ‘athedral at Gloucester. 


With Maps and 150 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


THE CRUISE OF THE MARCHESA TO KAMSCHATKA AND NEW 


GUINEA. With Notices of Formosa and Liu-kiu and various Islands of the Malay Archipelago. By 
F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D. 


2 vols. Crown 8vo. 24s. 


THE HAYWARD LETTERS. Being a Selection from the Correspondence of 


the late A. Hayward, Q.C., 1834 to 1884. With an Account of his Early Life. Edited by Henry E, 
CARLISLE. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


INDUSTRIAL IRELAND. Suggestions for a Practical bead of “Ireland for 
the Trish. By RoBERT DENNIs. 


Crown 8vo. 9s. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PAPERS OF THE TWINING FAMILY. 


ame a Sequel to the “Recreations of a Country Clergyman of the 18th Century.” Edited by Ricuarp 
INING. 


With Maps. 8vo. 16s. 


THE RISE OF THE BRITISH POWER IN THE EAST. By the late 


Hon. MounTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. Being a continuation of his “History of India in the Hindoo and 
Mahommedan Periods.” Edited by Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE, Bart. 


THE NEW ETON SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 


THE PREPARATORY ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. Containing the Acci- 


ay and the Syntax Rules. Abridged from the Larger Work. By A. C. AINGER, M.A., and H. G. WINTLE, 


*,* THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, Part I., Elementary, price 3s. 6d.,and THE ETON LATIN EXER- 
CISES, 2s. 6d., by the same Authors, are now ready. 


JOHN MURRAY, Atsemarte STREET. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO’S 
List x of x Announcements 


Demy 8vo. With Portrait. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS DETRACTORS. 


By H.IL.H. PRINCE NAPOLEON. Transtarep py RAPHAEL L. DE BEAUFORT. 
Crown 8vo. With 8 Maps and 11 Illustrations by Miss Jesstz Macerecor. 10s. 6d. 


COMO AND ITALIAN LAKE LAND. 


By T. W. M. LUND, M.A., Chaplain to the School for the Blind, Liverpool. 
Medium 4to. 350 pages. 64 Plates. £6 6s., Coloured; £8 3s., Plain. 


THE ORDERS OF CHIVALRY, ENGLISH & FOREIGN, 
Existing and Extinct, brought down to the Present Time. 
Compiled from Original Authorities by MAJOR J. H. LAWRENCE-ARCHER, Author of 
‘*Commentaries on the Punjab Campaign, 1848-49,” &c. 


With Illustrations. 


MODERN TACTICS. 


By CAPTAIN H. R. GALL, late 5th Fusiliers. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 30s. 


HAYDN’S BOOK OF ODIGNITIES. 


Revised and Enlarged. 
By HORACE OCKERBY. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OTHER SUNS THAN OURS. 


A Series of Essays on Suns, Old, Young, and Dead. With other Science Gleanings, and Correspondence 
with Sir John Herschel. 


By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, Author of ‘‘ Other Worlds than Ours.” 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 
ADELAIDE RISTORI. An Autobiography. 
Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 
SERVICE AFLOAT; 
Or, The Naval Career of Sir William Hoste. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. With Numerous Illustrations. 


SOME HOBBY HORSES AND HOW TO RIDE THEM. 


By C. A. MONTRESOR. 
Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 


THE LESTERS. 


By F. M. F. SKENE, Author of ‘‘ Hidden Depths.” 
New and Enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL MICROSCOPY. 


Illustrated with upwards of 300 Woodcuts and Coloured Frontispiece. 
By G. E. DAVIS, F.R.M.S., &e. 


Crown 8vo. 


JAMES’ NAVAL HISTORY. Epitomised in One Volume. 
A Narrative of the Naval Battles, Single Ship Actions, Notable Sieges, and Dashing Cutting-out 
Expeditions, fought in the days of Hood, St. Vincent, Nelson, Sidney Smith, éc. 

By ROBERT O’BYRNE, F.R.G.S. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 
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W. H. Auten & Co.’s List or ANNouNcEMENTS.—Continued. 


New Edition Crown 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. Maps and Illustrations. 


THE REGION OF THE ETERNAL FIRE. 


An Account of a Journey to the Caspian Region in 1883. 
By CHARLES MARVIN. 


Crown 8vo. 


THE ROMANCE OF LIFE PRESERVATION. 
By JAMES BURNLEY, Author of ‘‘Romance of Invention.” 
Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NEO-HELLENIC MANUAL. 


By ANTON TIEN, Pu.D. 
Feap. 8vo. 


ANDAMANESE MANUAL. 


An Introduction to the Grammar of the Andamanese Language. 
By M. V. PORTMAN. 
Feap. 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


RUSSIAN READING BOOK. 


By J. NESTOR SCHNURMANN. 


Crown Svo. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 


By THOMAS RONEY. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE STATESMEN’S SERIES. 
Epirep sy LLOYD C. SANDERS. 
LORD BEACONSFIELD. By T. E. KEBBEL. 
PRINCE CONSORT. By MISS CHARLOTTE YONGE. 
PRINCE GORTSCHAKOFF. By CHARLES MARVIN. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 

Epirep By JOHN H. INGRAM. 

NEW VOLUMES: 


MADAME DE STAEL. By BELLA DUFFY. 
HANNAH MORE. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
[Jn the press. 


Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT COMPOSERS. 


HANDEL. By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


MILITARY MOSAICS. 


By J. A. O'SHEA. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


FRENCH SELF TESTS. 
By J. BARRINGTON. 
Being the First of a Series. GERMAN and LatIN to follow shortly. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


WATCHED BY THE DEAD. Dickens’s Master-Plot. 


AnaLtysED By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
New and Thoroughly Revised Edition. 4to. Boards. 3s. 6d. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE STARS. 


By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 
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W. H. Auten & Co.’s List or ANNOUNCEMENTS.—Continued. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 


THE SILVER TROUT. 


By SIR RANDAL H. ROBERTS, Barr. Licgut Cast.”) 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. With Portrait. 


MY LIFE AND BALLOON’ EXPERIENCES. 


By HENRY COXWELL. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE NEW PARIS SKETCH BOOK. 


By J. ALGER. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


GABRIELLE; or, Worth the Winning. 


By MRS. J. BRADSHAW. 
Crown Svo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 


PUFFS FROM THE ENGINE OF WAR. 


By AN OFFICER OF THE LINE. 


Crown 8vo. 


EVERY INCH A_ SOLDIER. 


By M. J. COLQUHOUN. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A LADY’S LIFE IN MONTANA. 
Crown 8vo. Numerous Illustrations. 5s. 


THE MISS CRUSOES. 


By COLONEL COLOMB. 
Demy Svo. Wrapper. 1s. 


WESTMINSTER, PAST AND PRESENT 


By J. CAVE WINSCOMBE. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


‘TAKEN 


Being a Sketch of New Zealand Life as seen by “‘ HOPEFUL.” 
Crown Svo. Ss. 6d. 


UNA’S REVENGE. 


By MELVILLE GRAY, Author of “A Life’s Troubles.” 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. Sewed, 1s.: cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 


PUDDINGS AND SWEETS. 


Being Three Hundred and Sixty-five Receipts approved by Experience. 
By LUCY JONES. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SHEYKH HASSAN THE SPIRITUALIST 


By 8. BERGHEIM. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 


TROPICAL TRIALS. 


By MAJOR 8. LEIGH HUNT anp ALEX. 8. KENNY. 


RUPEE AND STERLING EXCHANGE _ TABLES. 


By gradations of .4, of a penny, from ls. to 2s. RupEms INTO Stsr~tinc—from 4 pice to 500,000 


rupees, STERLING INTO RuPpEES—from 1 penny to £50,000. 
By C. E. JOHNSTON, M.R.A.S. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 
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TAL _ Received the Only 
O R I E N Medal awarded at 


CARPETS. 


the Health Exhibition 
for their Special Make. 
Old Colour Turkey 
Carpets. 


CARDINAL 


HARFORD 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108 & 109, HIGH HOLBORN. 


Cured Instantly by 
BUNTER’S 
NERVINE. 


CURES TOOTH-ACHE INSTANTLY by 
painless constriction of the nerve. Prevents 
Decay. Saves Extraction. Neuralgic Headaches 
and all Nerve Pains Removed. Sleepless Nights 
prevented by using 


BUNTER’S NERVINE. 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 1id. and 2s. 9d. 


BUNTER’S sinpte& Derable. 


Decayed Teeth. 


BUNTER’S DENTINE is the best permanent 
Stopping ever used by the Profession and the- 
Public, on account of its simplicity and durability. 
It contains no metal or injurious ingredient. Any- 
one can easily prepare and place it in the cavity 
of the Tooth in a soft state, and in a few hours 
it becomes a perfectly hard and white Enamel, 
forming as it were a part of the original substance- 
of the Tooth. 

Sold by all Chemists, 1s.6d. per packet, or 


sent post free on receipt of 19 mps by A. & 
J. WILSON, 422, Clapham-rd., London, S.W. 


THE PATENT 


4 Cabinet Turkish Bath 


| Provides an efficient Turkish Bath at Home without requiring an 

attendant. It is an invaluable remedy for Cold, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Many hundreds of these Baths have 
| been in constant use for years, and the highest Testimonials have 
been received. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers: 


> BLLIS & CO., Lim., 47, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


Sciatica, Lumbago, &c. &c 


Established 1851. 
B IRKBECK BANK, — Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


THREE 
TWO 
balances when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writim, 
and Valuables ; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the pure 
Shares, and Annuities, Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


r CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 
r CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCOU: 


NTS calculated on the minimum monthly 


, and other Securities. 
and sale of Stocks, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT Manager, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications regarding Advertisements in The NATIONAL 


REVIEW, to be made to 


R. ANDERSON & Co., 
Advertisement Agents, 
14, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for all LONDON, PROVINCIAL, INDIAN, 


and Colonial Papers, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


National Review Advertiser. 


SERVICES. 


CHANDELIERS FOR CANDLES, GAS, 4 ELECTRICITY. 


Novelties in Grape-Stands, Birthday-Cards, Vases, 
Table Decorations, Fountains, Fish and Fern Bowls, &c. 


LONDON: Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 


ROCK 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1806. 


15, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
FINANCIAL POSITION. 


TOTAL FUNDS - - + £3,000,283 
TOTAL BONUS ADDITIONS. Made te Policies - - £3,646,588 
TOTAL PROFITS declared at last Division ean - £592,076 
-ANNUAL INCOME - - - £245,762 


INVESTMENT POLICIES 


Non-Forfeiture. Fixed Surrender-Values. Moderate Premium’. Fixed Number of Payments. 


LOW RATES OF PREMIUMS. 
Deferred Bonus Policies and Without Profit Policies. 


INVESTMENT SECURITY POLICIES, 


Assuring t the Repayment of Invested Capital. 


For New Prospectus and Forms of Proposal apply to 
GEORGE S. CRISFORD, Actuary. 


Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot, 


Brown Corn Flour 


Is a Household Requisite of Constant Utility 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND 
THE SICK ROOM. 


NOTE,—Unlike many other Corn Flours, this bears the Name of its Manufacturers 
«who offer the guarantee of their long-established reputation for its uniformly Superior Quality. 
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HAS THE SESSION BEEN UNFRUITFUL? 


A very imperfect estimate is generally taken of the amount of 
legislative work actually accomplished by Parliament in the Session 
now coming toan end. Radicals and Parnellites naturally con- 
spire to depreciate its quality, and to minimise its quality. And 
Unionists, in their anxiety to impress upon the constituencies the 
mischief done by the obstructive tactics of the Separatists, have 
refrained from doing justice to the solid results which, notwith- 
standing great obstacles, they have been able to achieve. Sum- 
marizing the course of business, and the attitude towards business, 
of the several sections of the House of Commons, it may be said 
that throughout the Session the practice and aim of the Conser- 
vatives and Unionist Liberals have been by constant and reticent 
attendance to advance business; that the practice and aim of the 
Parnellites and Radical Separatists have been by constant and 
loquacious attendance to stop or retard the progress of business, 
while the official and more moderate Gladstonians have been, 
except in formal debates, conspicuous by their absence. Active 
obstruction can but on a few occasions be charged against them; 
but they have done nothing to further business, or to discourage 
the Obstructionists. Their influence has been negative. They 
have hardly affected the history of the Session, which has been 
one long conflict between the Unionist effort to govern Ireland, and 
legislate for Great Britain, and the struggle of the irreconcileable 
Separatists to make the government of Ireland and legislation for 
Great Britain by the Imperial Parliament impossible or futile. In 
this conflict the Unionists have, I contend, on the whole, prevailed. 
To prove this contention, I will give a rough chronicle of the 
Session in the House of Commons, and show what have been its 
positive results. 

The Session began on the 27th of January, and the House of 
Commons has, with the exception of a recess at Easter from the 
7th to the 12th of April, and of one at Whitsuntide from the 24th of 
May to the 6th of June, sat continuously since then. The debate 
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on the Address, the Rules of Procedure, the two Irish measures, and 
Supply, have taken up the bulk of these protracted sittings. The 
debate on the Address, in all, occupied seventeen nights. It was 
not until the seventh night that a specific amendment was moved 
in favour of the immediate evacuation of Egypt, by which that 
night was taken up. The preceding six nights had been spent in a 
general discussion on Ireland, which was, in fact, resumed when 
Mr. Parnell, on the eighth night, moved a specific amendment in 
favour of reform of the system of government in Ireland, and 
which lingered on till the end of the twelfth night. Then followed 
Seotch Radicals with Scotch proposals, which took up three more 
nights. On the sixteenth, the Speaker, putting into operation for 
the second time only the Closure Rule of Mr. Gladstone, declared 
that it was the evident sense of the House that the subject had 
been fully debated. The Report stage monopolized yet another 
night, and then the 18th of February had been reached. On the 
21st of February Mr. Smith introduced the new Rules of Procedure, 
and moved the first rule, which then ran thus :— 

“That, at any time after a question has been proposed, a 
motion may be made, if the consent of the Chair has been 
previously obtained, ‘ That the question be now put.’ Such motion 
shall be put forthwith, and decided without amendment or debate. 
When the motion ‘ That the question be now put,’ has been carried, 
and the question consequent thereon has been decided, any further 
motion may be made (the assent of the Chair having been 
previously obtained) which may be requisite to bring to a decision 
any question already proposed from the Chair ; and also, if a clause 
be then under consideration, a motion may be made (with the 
assent of the Chair as aforesaid), that the question, ‘That the 
clause stand part of, or be added to, the Bill be now put.’ Such 
motions shall be put forthwith, and decided without amendment or 
debate. Provided always that questions for the closure of debate 
shall not be decided in the affirmative, if a division be taken, unless 
it shall appear by the numbers declared from the Chair, that such 
motion was supported by more than 200 members, or was opposed 
by less than 40 members, and supported by more than 100 
members.” 

After no less than thirteen days’ debate on this one rule, 
it emerged on March the 18th, in this shape: ‘That after a 
question has been proposed, a member rising in his place may 
claim to move ‘ That the question be now put,’ and unless it shall 
appear to the Chair that such motion is an abuse of the Rules of 
the House, or an infringement of the rights of the minority, 
the question, ‘ That the question be now put,’ shall be put forth- 
with and decided without amendment or debate. When the - 
motion ‘ That the question be now put,’ has been carried, and the 
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question consequent thereon has been decided, any further motion 
may be made (the assent of the Chair as aforesaid not having 
been withheld) which may be requisite to bring to a decision any 
question already proposed from the Chair; and also, if the 
clause be then under consideration, a motion may be made 
(the assent of the Chair as aforesaid not having been withheld) 
that the question ‘That certain words of the clause defined 
in the motion stand part of the clause,’ or ‘That the clause 
stand part of, or be added to, the Bill be now put,’ shall be 
decided without amendment or debate. Provided always that the 
questions for the closure of debate shall not be decided in the 
affirmative, if a division be taken, unless it shall appear by 
the numbers declared from the Chair that such motion was sup- 
ported by more than 200 members, or was opposed by less than 40 
members and supported by more than 100 members. Provided 
always that this Rule shall be put in force only when the Speaker 
or the Chairman of Ways and Means is in the Chair.” 

It was carried on a division by 262 votes to 41. It cannot be 
disputed that a scandalously excessive time had been spent in 
making these modifications in the Rule. In all essential particu- 
lars the Rule remained as it had been originally introduced. 
Mr. Parnell at the time sardonically remarked “‘ he hoped that day 
two years, or that day twelve months, the right honourable gentle- 
man and his party would be as pleased with the Rule as they were 
to-day.” As a member of that Party, writing six months after 
that time, I say that, owing to the deliberate loquacity of the 
Opposition, a wholly disproportionate time was spent in the passage 
of the Rule. I think that the numbers provided by it to enforce 
closure must be altered ; and for my part I shall prefer a propor- 
tionate majority to any fixed numerical majority. But it is clear 
that the Government were right in increasing the stringency and 
effectiveness of the pre-existing Rule of Closure, and right in 
putting this reform of Procedure in the front of their programme 
for the Session. Without this new weapon it would hardly have 
been possible to carry the Irish Criminal Law Bill through Com- 
mittee. Without the fear of it, even that which has in other 
legislation been achieved, would never have been accomplished. 
It has been an indispensable and useful, though imperfect, weapon 
against obstruction; and, by carrying it, the Unionist majority 
achieved their first success against the obstructing Parnellites. 

The difficulty of securing the attendance of 200 members on one 
side is probably not realised outside the House of Commons. I 
write with diffidence; but from what experience I have had, I 
should say that, practically, this portion of the Rule can never be 
acted upon between 8 and 10 p.m., or after 2 a.m., or after the 
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end of August, and that it can hardly ever be put in force without 
some previous notice having been given that it is proposed at a 
stated time to ‘‘ put the question.” The other portion of the Rule 
was intended to meet conditions to which this is inapplicable. 
But, in fact, the required conditions of an obstructing minority of 
under 40, and a resisting majority of over 100 are now hardly ever 
coincident. The Irish—the standing army of obstruction—are 
always in the House; their Radical guerillas, to do them justice, 
are indefatigable. So the obstructing minority has very rarely 
fallen below 40. It did so on August 23, in Committee of Supply. 
Mr. Conybeare, at 2 a.m., moved to report progress. Mr. Smith 
said “‘he would ask the Committee to divide, so that it might be 
seen who were in favour of doing the work of the country, and who 
were not.” There then voted for the adjournment 15, against 94; 
and so the Rule was inapplicable. Further resistance was useless, 
and the Government at once assented to progress being reported. 
Again on the 27th August, at an afternoon sitting, in a fight 
between two sections of the Parnellite members over a tramway 
bill, an Irish member moved the closure ; but, though the minority 
was under 40, the majority did not reach 100. Twice only have 
the required conditions been fulfilled, and the closure, under this 
portion of the Rule, put in force. On the 25th August, in Com- 
mittee on the Allotments Bill, after a division in which the numbers 
were 136 to 28, the “question was put,” and the result showing 
that the majority had command of the House, considerable progress 
was made. On September 6th, at 4 a.m., in Committee of Supply, 
the “ question was put” by 116 to 16. 

It is unfortunate that no newspaper gives full reports of these 
proceedings in the early hours of the morning. It is then that 
the House appears at its best, and at its worst. It is then that 
useful bills are discussed in a business-like way by quiet members, 
whose names are unfamiliar to the public. It is then, too, that 
the most shameless obstruction takes place, and that the lesser 
leaders of Radicalism revel in abuses of the forms of the House. 
But all this goes unreported, and is left to the imagination of 
newspaper readers under the pregnant formula, *‘ The House was 
still sitting when we went to press.” 

To return to the narrative of the Session. On March 22nd, 
Mr. Smith moved that the Irish Criminal Law Amendment Bill 
should have precedence over all other Orders of the Day. From 
that date till July 8th, when it passed the third reading, this Bill 
took up almost all the working time of the House. Four nights 
were spent on the Motion for Urgency. The debate on the first 
reading lasted five nights, and was then terminated by the first 
application of the new Closure Rule. Seven nights were spent on 
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the second reading, three more in what was virtually a second 
reading debate on an amendment moved on going into Committee. 
For nineteen nights in Committee we struggled with the intermi- 
nable amendments of the Messrs. Healy and Mr. Chance. The 
Report took four and the third reading two more nights, and the 
8th of July had then been reached. So that, in all, this Bill had 
occupied the time of the House for forty-four nights. It had done 
so, notwithstanding that the Closure had been applied thirteen 
times in the Committee stage, and that a still more drastic 
remedy had been used to bring the discussions, both in Committee 
‘and on Report, to a summary close. This was the motion that 
unless all amendments had been disposed of by a given date, they 
should then be divided on seriatim, and without discussion. In 
Committee the last fourteen clauses of the Bill were agreed to 
‘without challenge, in pursuance of this motion. On the Report, 
the Parnellites and Radicals left the House and sat in the galleries, 
when the motion was carried without waiting for the day when 
it would take effect. In consequence, the House proceeded at once 
with the remaining amendments. Those standing in the names of 
Parnellites were negatived without a division, and thus, in a few 
minutes, eleven pages of new clauses and amendments, were 
disposed of. It was a memorable night. It marked one of the 
lowest points of Separatist failure. It was the day before the 
Spalding Election, “‘ qui primus alma risit adorea” for them. Mr. 
Dillon’s speech against the motion had been tame and spiritless. 
Their theatrical departure from the House had fallen flat. and left 
us in possession of the field. Some Conservatives crossed over to 
the Opposition benches, and sat by the side of the Liberal 
Unionists and Mr. Bradlaugh, who, with characteristic sobriety, 
shewed his contempt for the puerilities of Mr. Labouchere and the 
Parnellites. A succession of useful Private Members’ Bills came on 
for discussion. Progress was made with them in a rational way ; 
old Conservative members said they were reminded of the House 
of Commons in its better days. Some of us thought that Obstruc- 
tion had collapsed. Alas! alas! on the next day came the Spalding 
Election, and the spirits of the Obstructives instantly revived. 
On the Criminal Law Bill, then, as on the Procedure Rule, there 
had been a prodigious waste of time. But, again, it was the 
Unionists who had succeeded in their object, the Separatists who 
had failed. 

It is necessary to recollect that the latter had fondly imagined 
that the Government would not be able to carry a “ Coercion Bill,” 
in the teeth of the combined opposition of Gladstonians and 
Parnellites. Mr. T. P. O’Connor trumpeted this prediction through 
the country, and in the House of Commons, on March 25th, Sir 
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William Harcourt burst into this windy pean: “I have sat in 
this House for some years, and I have arrived at the conclusion 
that the time of the House is not likely to be occupied so much 
with this Coercion Bill, as we might have anticipated before the 
last division. This Bill is aborted before it is formed. The 
legions of the Government are deserting. Neither the Government 
troops nor the Liberal Unionist troops will face the guns of the 
constituencies.” ‘‘ There was a great fear on this side of the 
House that this Coercion Bill would take up a large part of 
the Session. I do not think it will. I think, although we must 
go through the struggle, the Bill is practically dead. The Govern- 
ment may go on for a time with a sort of suspended animation, 
but the division of a party, which cannot count on their supporters 
to stand by them on such a division as this, must be approaching 
completion.” 

The Gladstonian leaders have repudiated with indignation the 
charge that they helped to obstruct this Bill. They have admitted 
that unnecessary amendments were proposed, and discussed at 
unnecessary length; and it is worth noting that in all the divi- 
sions that took place on these amendments, these leaders never 
opposed the Parnellites, and that in none of the applications of 
the Closure did they support the Chair and the overwhelming 
majority of the House; and only once, significantly immediately 
after the Whitsuntide recess, did one of them, Sir W. Harcourt, 
make any attempt to shorten the debates. 

The Criminal Bill having left the House of Commons on July 
8th, the second reading of the Irish Land Bill was taken on 
July 11th, and in all was debated for sixteen days, being read a 
third time on August 6th. There was no such persistent oppo- 
sition to this Bill as to the Criminal Bill, and the Rule of Pro- 
cedure. The orthodox tone of the Gladstonian leaders at first 
was one of contemptuous incredulity of the sincerity of the Govern- 
ment’s desire to pass it. Then they endeavoured to damn it with 
the faintest of praise, or to shunt it by a specious amendment, 
such as that moved by Mr. Campbell-Bannerman on the second 
reading. It was significant that the Gladstonians had intended 
to press this, which, in effect, would have been a hostile amend- 
ment, to a division, and that it was the interposition of Mr. Parnell 
that alone deterred them from so doing. Later, it was their 
endeavour to suggest possible points of divergence between the 
views of the Radical and Liberal Unionists and the Government, 
to magnify the actual differences between them, to propose 
entangling amendments, in a word, to do anything and every- 
thing, short of directly opposing its provisions, to impede the 
passage of the Bill. It cannot be disputed that in passing this 
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Bill, despite these tactics, the Government won a third notable 
victory. 

Supply has not yet been entirely voted, but already it has 
taken up more days than did the total number of votes in it, in 
either of the last two years, and after the Irish Criminal Bill, has 
made the largest call upon the time of the House. 

The listener to the ordinary Radical speaker would certainly 
believe that the work of this Session had been confined to the 
business of which [have now given some account, and that with the 
exception of these two Irish Bills, it had been barren of legislation. 
And, without doubt, it was the intention of the Separatists to im- 
press sterility upon it. Mr. Labouchere, in the House of Commons 
on the 17th of February, said bluntly: ‘‘It was absolutely impossible 
that the present Government could bring in any sound legisla- 
tion. It seemed to him that this ought to be made an educational 
Session, and that the very best use they could turn it to, was to 
occupy the time of Her Majesty’s Government as long as possible 
by making speeches, because the Government, if left to their own 
devices, would only produce what the majority of the House would 
consider bad legislation, and every moment that members did not 
occupy with their speeches would be devoted to a bad use.” That 
which Mr. Labouchere hoped would happen, Mr. Gladstone appa- 
rently thinks has happened. For, in his speech in London, on July 
29th, he said of this Session, ‘“‘ You have the loss of the absolute 
stoppage of the work, the great work, of beneficial legislation.” 

It is charitable to suppose that Mr. Gladstone really did not 
know of the “‘ beneficial legislation” that was then being proceeded 
with. And this is quite possible, for, while Mr. Gladstone hurried 
back from Hawarden to apologize for the intimidation of the 
National League, he has but once (so far as 1 can remember), been 
present in the House of Commons this Session when any British 
legislation was under discussion. In this indifference to sober work, 
his chief lieutenants have faithfully followed his example. Asa 
matter of fact, the Government has succeeded in passing, apart 
from smaller bills, three measures, unquestionably of “‘ beneficial 
legislation,” and of considerable magnitude and import. These 
are the Merchandise Marks Consolidation and Amendment Act, 
the Labourers’ Allotments Act, and the Coal Mines Regalation 
Act. Mr. Gladstone, speaking to London Liberals in the speech 
of July 22nd, said, ‘‘I do not deny that 1 believe there has been a 
Bill passed about merchandise marks.” (Laughter.) These London 
Liberals laughed at the Disraelian superiority of their idol to such 
prosaic matters. But in his Report to the Trades Union Con- 
ference, Mr. Broadhurst, M.P., thus refers to this Act: ‘‘ Although 
the measure did not contain all the provisions that the workmen 
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engaged in the hardware and textile trades desired, yet they had 

reason to believe that it would do much to protect honest manu- 

facturers in their trades, and restrain the fraudulent speculators, 

whose shameful frauds had produced such disastrous results in 
the foreign and colonial markets of our hardware productions.” 
Briefly it provides that to sell goods bearing false trade descrip- 
tions, or forged trade marks, is a criminal offence, unless the 
vendor, on whom the burden of proof is placed, can show that he 
has done this innocently. 

The Labourer’s Allotments Act, while restricted in its scope to 
the creation of Allotments, strictly so called, and as opposed 
to small holdings, seeks to achieve this end by means which 
approve themselves to Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Jesse Collings. 
It introduces the ‘ blessed’’ principle of compulsion, and enables 
the Local Sanitory authority, on the petition of six local electors on 
the Parliamentary register, to acquire lands compulsorily, and to 
let them for allotments to the “‘ labouring population” in plots of 
up to an acre in extent. The Coal Mines Regulation Act embodies 
the recommendations of the last Royal Commission, and by elabo- 
rate rules enforces on the management of mines, the precautions 
and appliances that modern science suggests for the greater 
security of the miners. It gives permanence to the position of the 
check-weighman, and prohibits the employment of children under 
twelve years of age. 

Nothing could have been more marked than the contrast between 
the conduct of the actual miners’ representatives and that of such 
drawing-room demagogues as Mr. P. Stanhope and Mr. Cuning- 
hame Graham. The former assisted the passage of the Bill, and 
were brief and relevant in their criticisms of it. The latter were 
constantly proposing impracticable amendments, and supporting 
them by irrelevant partisan diatribes. The climax of the contrast 
was reached on an amendment which proposed to compulsorily 
place an eight hours’ limit on labour in mines. This was opposed 
by Mr. Burt and Mr. Bradlaugh, but supported with inflammatory 
rhetoric by Mr. Graham and Mr. Conybeare. Much time was 
saved to the Committee of the House by the repeated conferences 
which the Home Secretary had during the progress of the Bill with 
representative mine owners and miners. Understandings were 
arrived at, and misunderstandings dissipated. In the event, a 
Bill has been passed, which gives satisfaction to all connected with 
the mining industry. It is right that these tributes to the skill 
and patience of the Home Secretary should be quoted. Referring 
to the set of rules relating to shot-firing in mines, Mr. Burt said: 
“He must, in justice to the Home Secretary, frankly admit that 

he had given this matter his greatest consideration, and had taken’ 
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the utmost pains in dealing with this complicated and difficult 
subject’; and “he recognized the difficulties of the subject, and 
he frankly and gratefully acknowledged that the right hon. gentle- 
man had shown every disposition to deal with it in such a way as 
to secure safety to the miners.” While Sir Hussey Vivian said: 
“He had great pleasure in saying that the Home Secretary had 
met the requirements of the various interests, both of the owners 
and the men working in the mines, in a veryadmirable spirit. . . . 
His recollection went back to Sir G. Cornwall Lewis, and he 
could say that he had never seen any Home Secretary who had 
devoted himself more earnestly to the preservation of life in 
the mines than the right hon. gentleman opposite.” 

Mr. Bradlaugh’s Truck Act is another considerable measure ; 
and he would certainly admit how much assistance he received 
from the Government, from the Attorney-General in particular, 
and from the cordial and general co-operation of Conservative 
members. 

Mr. Gladstone, in his after-dinner speech to the Scotch members 
on the 16th of July, said, “‘ The name of Scotland has hardly been 
mentioned during the last six months in the political arena” ; and 
“You, in common with other parts of the country, you have 
suffered, not from a contraction or limitation, but from an almost 
absolute and total extinction of the efficiency of Parliament, and 
the action of Parliament.” But it is a fact that both the Mines 
and Truck Acts affect Scotland largely. It was Scotch evasions of 
the existing truck law that induced Mr. Bradlaugh to attack the 
evil again. Itis the fact that the following Scotch Government 
measures have this Session passed into law. They are, the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, the Crofters’ Holdings, and the Criminal Law 
Procedure Acts; and, as I write, Mr. Smith has stated that it is 
the determination of the Government to pass the Technical Schools 
(Scotland) Bill, which will for the first time introduce technical 
instruction into the system of State-subsidized elementary educa 
tion. The Secretary for Scotland Act transfers to that Minister 
many of the powers and duties hitherto vested in the Home Secre- 
tary: it received in the House of Lords the emphatic approval of 
Lord Rosebery. It is hardly permissible for an Englishman to 
give a judgment on Scotch legal matters ; but it was plain from 
the speeches of even Radical Scotchmen that this Criminal Pro- 
cedure Act was a comprehensive and sensible measure of legal 
reform, acceptable to all classes of Scotch people. It is also the 
fact that Scotch private members have been successful in passing 
a more than respectable number of bills. 

Of the bills of English private members that have become law, 
I cannot pretend to give a complete catalogue; but I will mention 
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some which seem to me to illustrate the character of the legislation 

which, even in a Session congested by Government business as 
this has been, it is possible for private members to carry out, and 
to prove the benevolent intentions of the present Unionist majority. 
Sir E. Birkbeck’s Allotments and Cottage Gardens Compensation 
Act extends to cottage gardens the compensation for improvements 
made on them, and crops planted in them, that is secured to agri- 
cultural tenants under the Agricultural Holdings’ Act, and provides 
a simple and cheap process for obtaining the compensation. Sir 
R. Paget’s Margarine Fraudulent Sale, and Markets and Fairs 
(Weighing of Cattle) Acts, were warmly supported by the repre- 
sentatives of the agricultural interest, and Mr. Acland’s Stannaries 
Act, 1869, Amendment Act by Cornish members. To Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts belongs the credit of having passed, with singularly little 
opposition, the Bill for Enfranchising the Police; and to Mr. 
Howard Vincent’s pertinacity is due the success of the First 
Offenders’ Act, which humanely exempts juvenile offenders, on 
their first offence, from the punishment which hitherto has been 
obligatory, and subjects them instead to a term of police super- 
vision. These may not be heroic measures, they may not be, in all 
cases, models of political wisdom and legislative efficacy; but, at 
the least, they must be taken account of in any estimate of the 
work of the Session, and included, with the measures which the 
Government has been able to pass, in the record of its positive 
and beneficial results. Together they supply yet another proof 
that the Separatists have not succeeded in paralyzing the House 
of Commons. 

Let me recapitulate these results. The Government has suc- 
ceeded in carrying an alteration of Procedure, absolutely required 
by the changed conditions of the House, and essential to the 
despatch of business. It has so modified the land system of 
Ireland, that every class of tenant-farmer can forthwith obtain a 
revision of his rent, and have it adjusted to the present low prices 
of agricultural produce, while by a change in the machinery of 
evictions it is hoped that the cruelties attending unnecessary or 
harsh dispossessions may in future be avoided. It has altered the 
system of Irish criminal procedure, to the end that organized 
crime and intimidation shall not be able to frustrate the working 
of their present and promised agrarian reforms. It has obtained 
the decisive approval of the House of Commons to its condemna- 
tion and proclamation of the National League. By its domestic 
legislation it has sought to protect the lives, to stimulate the 
manufactures, and to give new opportunities for labour and profit 
to large sections of the community. And private members, chiefly 
on the Conservative side, by a series of unpretentious measures, 
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have supplemented this record of non-partisan and beneficial 
legislation. 

I maintain, therefore, that the legislative work of the Session 
has been far more valuable than is commonly supposed. On the 
other hand, it has not been proportionate to the length of the 
Session. The time consumed upon portions of it has killed many 
Government Bills, has prevented the discussion of many subjects 
of deep interest, has limited the opportunities for private members’ 
legislation, and has obliged the consideration of supply to be in 
part perfunctory. For these evils the Opposition is, and must be, 
held responsible. But it is earnestly to be hoped that, at the very 
commencement of next Session, the Government will show that 
they are determined to get quickly to business. The debate on 
the Address must be kept within narrow bounds. The principal 
British measures should be at once introduced in the House of 
Commons, and pressed on continuously on Government nights, as 
if the end of the Session were already in view. If this were done, 
it would not, I should hope, be necessary for the Government for 
some time to seize the whole time of the House. It is of much 
importance that such subjects as our fiscal system, and the state 
of agriculture, should be thoroughly discussed. It is, I think, 
desirable that a larger number of the multifarious legislative pro- 
jects of private members should engage the attention of the House. 
Crude and imperfect as often they may be, they yet afford an 
indication of the subjects upon which there is felt to be a need 
for fresh legislation, and they frequently contain the germs of 
future useful Government measures. Nor can this consideration 
be ignored. The majority of Conservative members have during 
the last Session preserved an almost unbroken silence. They 
have abstained from obtruding their own views, or the grievances 
of their constituents, upon the time of an overworked House. No 
doubt they have acted rightly. But popular constituencies will 
not acquiesce for long in this apparent effacement of their repre- 
sentatives. Nor is it expedient that all debate, and the publication 
of every grievance should be left to obtrusive Radicals. 

Another evil consequence of this state of things may be noted. 
There may be a host of ‘‘ muzzled Ciceros” on our side; but even 
Ciceros, if continuously muzzled, must lose something of their 
eloquence ; and, while they are gaining no aptitude for speaking in 
the House, they are constrained to listen to their opponents freely 
experimenting upon their patience, and acquiring at their expense 
familiarity with its forms. 

There is a graver, though more remote reason for limiting, if 
possible, the number of Government nights. If a physician were 
called upon to prescribe the mode of life that would most unfit a 
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man, both physically and mentally, for provident statesmanship, 

he would enjoin very much that perturbed slavery that a Minister, 
sitting in the House of Commons, is obliged to endure during such 
a Session as this. For four nights in every week he has been 
forced to be in the House from 4 o'clock in the afternoon till, on 
an average, at least 2 o’clock in the next morning. His depart- 
mental duties have to be hurried through between Cabinet Councils, 
Public and Departmental Committees, the reception of deputations 
and interviews with importunate members. The proper work of 
his Department is now largely increased by the daily preparation 
of opportunist answers to the questions of factious and pushing 
interrogators. In the few days of his too infrequent holidays he is 
expected to visit and speak to his constituents, and is solemnly 
excommunicated by Party Managers if he do not at the same time 
rush off to address public meetings in the remotest corners of the 
island. 

How can a man so pressed and pestered do justice to the 
administration of his own Department? How, in addition, can 
he possibly give deep or consecutive thought to what should be 
his first care, the Government of the Empire? In fact, the 
problem of how the Queen’s Government is to be carried on is 
becoming a very serious one, in a sense different from that in 
which that question was originally put. The exercise of the 
highest executive functions by partisan Parliamentary leaders 
must, with a democratic franchise, and under existing conditions, 
produce weak and vacillating administration. The tendency of 
the House of Commons, and of the Press, to interfere with the 
exercise of these functions, and to assume to themselves even 
judicial functions, grows steadily, and aggravates the trials and 
responsibilities of Ministers. 

Reverting to my main argument, the history of the Session 
proves that, notwithstanding the presence of the Irish Members, 
and notwithstanding the close alliance with them of the Glad- 
stonians, the Imperial Parliament is still a working machine, 
capable of producing good legislative results. Unionists in the 
constituencies should be made acquainted with these results, and 
derive new confidence from the record of them. As one of the 
Conservative rank and file inside the House, I have higher hopes 
now of the possibility of this Parliament being able to do much 
substantial good work for the whole country than I had at its 
commencement. Of course, it has been a wearisome Session for 
us. No doubt, in certain constituencies the Gladstonians have 
made some way; but they have been making desperate efforts to 
seduce the more sentimental portion of the electorate, while in too 
many districts the Conservatives in possession have slumbered in 
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stupid security. It is the unpopular part of our programme, 
moreover, which we have chiefly been engaged upon. The same 
irresistible Parliamentary forces which have carried that through, 
must next Session be devoted to pushing forward its more attrac- 
tive parts. Let only our leaders continue to show courage and 
energy ; let their measures be large and thorough, and this Parlia- 
ment will witness the Unionist party, by its deeds, strengthened 
in its hold upon all reasoning men in Great Britain, and in Ireland, 
deriving unaccustomed authority from the discouragement of the 
lawless, and the growing hopes of the law-abiding and loyal. 


C. A. 
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THE EFFECTS OF TOWN 
HUMAN 


LIFE UPON 
BODY.* 


THE 


THE subject which I propose to treat is not, I regret to say, one 
calculated to flatter our national vanity. But, if grim facts exist, 
we must keep our eyes open to them; just as much as to those 
which are cheering. Now that the growth of towns is waxing and 
spreading, not merely in Great Britain, but elsewhere over the 
face of the globe, in an unprecedented manner, this matter of 
the effects of town life upon the physique must be carefully and 
thoughtfully considered by reasoning persons. 

It has long been recognized that town populations have a 
tendency to deteriorate. This fact was observed by Lugol, the 
great French authority upon scrofula, in the early part of this 
century ; who wrote that the third generation of descendants of 
healthy persons from the country, settling down in Paris, were eaten 
up with scrofula. A quarter of a century ago, Dr. Hayles Walsh 
delivered a lecture upon the degeneracy of town populations. 

More recently, Mr. James Cantlie paid a good deal of attention to 
the degeneracy of Londoners; and from inquiries made indepen- 
dently at the London Hospital, it was found that out of 800 
cockneys interrogated on the subject, only four were to be found 
of the fourth generation. I know personally a number of pure- 
bred cockneys of the third generation ; and one bright child of the 
fourth generation of true cockney ancestry. Some years ago, Dr. 
Ferguson of Bolton contributed some very interesting information 
on this subject as to the children of that locality. While the 
latest work on the subject is by Sir Thomas Crawford, who. at the 

recent meeting of the British Medical Association at Dublin, 

pointed out the large proportion of rejections of recruits from towns 
for physical unfitness. 

It is no part of the design of the present paper to enter into 
statistics as to the fact of the degeneracy of town-bred and born 
persons. The facts have long been recognized, and are notorious. 
Compare the people seen on market day at Carlisle, Wetherby, or 
Peterborough, with the population encountered at Shoreditch, Ham- 
mersmith Broadway, Marsh Lane, Leeds, and the towns of the 
great industrial hives of Lancashire and Yorkshire generally. The 
country people are of large bony framework, with well-developed 


* Read before the Anthropological Section of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at Manchester, September 2nd. 
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muscles, broad shoulders ; with florid complexions, fair hair, and 
light-coloured eyes. They are the mixed descendants of the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Dane. We know that town populations are fed by 
annual increments of immigrants from the country: that there is 
a steady influx of country folks into towns. Yet, look at the 
denizens of large towns! You see them small in the bone, light 
in muscle, short in stature; with chest measurements small in all 
directions. They constitute, indeed, another race. This is best 
seen by a visit to Madame Tussaud’s famous waxwork show. The 
crowds of living beings are smaller and darker than the represen- 
tatives of the past, sitting there in effigy. Large, florid and fair, 
they sit with a presence reminding one of the colossal idols of the 
Egyptians. The difference is so marked as to strike one at once. 
What, then, is the change which has gone on, and produced this 
transformation in the physique? It is retroversion. Town residence 
is changing the Anglo-Dane into the small, dark, Celtic type, 
whom the Norseman dispossessed. The modification is reversion 
to an earlier, lowlier, ethnic form. Just as the physique is 
changed, so is the psychique. There is the same precocity, the 
same emotional temperament. The town-dweller is a retrocedent 
Celto-Iberian ; and the prophecies of the old Cymric bards are 
being fulfilled. 

It may be well next to review the forces in action by which this 
change of type is brought about. Of old, in the rough days of 
tugging and riving, described in the following lines— 

The simple rule, the good old plan, 

That he shall take who has the power, 

And he may keep who can— 
above everything a stout physique for work or war, mimic or real, 
was the thing to be coveted. Prowess in knight and peasant alike 
was the one thing to be desired. But with the development of 
commerce, and the march of civilization a change came over the 
spirit which moves men. The active brain was seen to be even 
more valuable than physical prowess. The invention of gunpowder 
left the stalwart warrior shorn of much of his advantage on the 
battle-field. Then the discovery of steam completed his discom- 
fiture. The day of the big man has passed away, and given place 
to the smaller active brain toiler. In these days of steam power, 
an acute brain and a lissom hand are much more desirable than 
a brawny arm. The selection of the fittest has taken another 
direction in the last few centuries. That is one matter. 

Now for another matter of a very different character. At a very 
early period in the history of the individual—almost at the very 
commencement, certainly at the threshold of fetal life, indeed, 
the embryo consists of three primitive layers of about equal size 
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an inner layer known as the hypoblast; and an outer layer, or 
epiblast. This outer layer, or epiblast, supplies the cerebro-spinal 
system, and the sensitive section of the skin; in other words, the 
means by which the body is in communication with its environ- 
ment. The inmost layer gives the glandular apparatus of the diges- 
tive or assimilating organs. There is also a middle layer, which 
gives the locomotor apparatus ; and, what concerns us most here, 
the vascular system. The latter feeds the outer and inner layers. 
The primitive child in the country grows up a healthy animal. 
Fresh air blowing over soil covered with grass, and not with flags 
and houses, it breathes. It can play on the sward of the village 
green. If it is confined for some hours daily in a schoolroom, 
that room is ventilated by pure air, unlike the schoolroom of a 
large town. Its hours of romp and play are spent under the most 
favourable of circumstances. Its appetite is keen, it can digest 
its food; it sleeps, and grows leisurely into a stalwart adult. The 
balance of nutrition is well maintained, and there is no dispro- 
portion. It is developing thews and sinews, and a stable nervous 
system. Backward as compared with the acute young town- 
dweller, the country child possesses greater potentialities. It is, 
in the language of Oliver Wendell Holmes, “‘a late pear.” Slow 
to develop, its ultimate development is grander and more complete 
than that of the town-dweller. In the battle of life, the country- 
man in time overtakes the cockney; and ultimately leaves him 
far behind in the race. Precocity is incompatible with the “ stay- 
ing” qualities, to use the language of the sportsman. (The intro- 
duction and spread of two-year-old races is telling with great effect 
upon the racing stock of the present time.) Man and horse alike 
feel the haste and hurry of to-day. Instead of the quiet, mono- 
tonous life of the country, the town child lives amidst perpetual 
excitement. ‘‘ You cannot eat your cake and have it,” says the 
old adage. The town child is eating too much of its cake every 
day to have much left to put by. The life of the crowded streets 
is simply a contrast with the country lane. The incidents of the 
street ; the chaff which constitutes so large a portion of the charm 
of their life to town children; the excitement of places of amuse- 
ment—all favour precocity in the youngsters of towns. The 
nervous system is forced, as the horticulturist forces his vegetables ; 
and with the same result—an inferior product. Precocity is unde- 
sirable in every way. The precocious child may be the delight 
of its parents; and still more of its grandparents: but the physio- 
logist looks upon it with suspicion ; and the family medical atten- 
dant knows that such child is liable to tubercular meningitis 
(water on the brain), and can estimate the risk it runs in the 
ordinary maladies of childhood. Its nurse shakes her head when 
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she sees its precocity, and fears it is ‘‘too good for this world,” 
with its winning ways. And her forecast is too frequently verified. 

This premature development of the nervous system tells upon 
the thews and sinews, as well as upon the assimilative organs of 
the town child. The town-dweller has, as a rule, less perfect 
digestive organs than the countryman. The latter has his meat- 
pies, his cakes, his pastry: the pasties of Cornwall, the dumplings 
of Norfolk, the cakes of the North country. The town-dwellers 
shun all such comestibles. Eccles cakes, Banbury cakes—all such 
compounds of flour and fat kneaded together, are simply abomi- 
nations to them. If they attempt them, they give them the 
stomach-ache. Their digestive organs cannot deal with such 
articles of food; consequently they avoid them. What follows ? 
What should we surmise? Why, that his preferences follow his 
subjective sensations. He selects what he feels to agree with him ; 
and shuns what gives him pain and discomfort. He eats meat, 
and fish, and bread, which he can digest; and avoids meat-pies, 
pastry and vegetables, which he cannot digest,—as he knows from 
sad experience. He must eat what his stomach can tolerate. He 
is the subject of a law which rules him with an ironclad tyranny. 
His imperfect digestive organs rule his choice of food, and his 
selection of his viands. His dietary contains a larger proportion 
of the flesh of animals, indeed, than does that of his country 
cousins ; and a distinctly less proportion of pastry in all forms. 
Not only does he instinctively select the flesh of animals; but he 
is encouraged in this choice by a belief in the strengthening 
qualities of animal food. What says Dr. Pavy on this topic, in 
his well-known Treatise on Food? ‘‘ Many people look upon meat 
almost as though it formed the only food that really nourished and 
supplied what is wanted for work. The physician is constantly 
coming across an expression of this view. Undoubtedly a greater 
feeling of satiety is produced by meat than other food.” The 
sense of satiety, and the fact that the said meat does digest in the 
stomach without giving rise to dyspeptic sensations, have beguiled 
many a man; aye! and woman too, down a primrose path leading 
to destruction. After that meat has been digested, there is its 
history within the body ; and its ultimate excretion. This brings 
up another grave matter. 

We all know, or think we know, or ought to know, that the 
flesh of animals is the great source of gout-poison; in other 
words, “uric acid.” In the bird and reptile we find the primi- 
tive urine to consist of uric acid. Insoluble uric acid is the form 
of nitrogenized excretion in animals with a solid urine. When 
Mammalia appear, we find a fluid urine; and the form of 
nitrogenous excretion the soluble urea. Still, even in the highest 
VOL. X. 12 
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mammals, the Bimana themselves, we find traces of the primitive 
uric acid; and that, too, in the healthiest of us. When the liver 
is overtaxed by having to deal with excessive quantities of albu- 
menoid matters, especially as animal food, in its overwork it reverts 
to the primitive uric acid formation. ‘ Rich man’s gout” and 
‘poor man’s gout” alike are liver-reversions; the one set up by 
persistent indulgence to excess in animal food, the other from liver 
incapacity. The town dweller, after a meat breakfast, goes to 
his counting house, or office, with its high temperature and its 
rebreathed air; and no wonder if his liver reverts to the uric 
acid formation of the antediluvian Ichthyosaurus in his tropical 
swamp. 

We see digestive incapacity has led to the adoption of an 
erroneous and injurious dietary by the town-dweller ; which, in its 
turn, gives rise to the liver-reversion to the uric acid formation. 
We recognise the different links in the morbid chain, one following 
after another. The disturbance of the nutritive balance by pre- 
cocity, has starved the digestive organs. Indigestion has started 
an undesirable dietary; and excess of nitrogenized waste has led 
to the reversion of the liver to the early primitive uric acid forma- 
tion. This, in its turn, entails a long series of morbid sequences. 
Uric acid accumulates in the form of urates; which, when they are 
not cast out in sufficient quantity, remain in the body as gout. 
When they are cast out by the kidneys, these organs are injured 
by their output. Constructed to excrete the soluble urea, the 
presence in excess of the insoluble uric acid irritates their 
structures, and sets up interstitial nephritis, or, in other words, 
“chronic Bright’s disease.” Frequently, more or less of both 
are found together in varying proportions. Changes in blood- 
vessel and kidney are the result of a blood surcharged with 
nitrogenized waste of insoluble character. Gout and Bright’s 
disease are the offspring—the son and daughter—and often the 
twin progeny of the great ‘‘ vaso-renal” change which is set up by 
reversion to the uric acid formation. Both maladies have existed 
in the past, even before the dawn of history, no doubt; but I am 
strictly within the limits of the truth when I make the statement 
that this reversion to the uric acid formation is most prominently 
seen in town populations ; * which are themselves reverting to an 
earlier and lowlier ethnic form. It is the microcosm within the 
macrocosm ; liver reversion in the midst of a greater and general 
somatic reversion. 

If, then, the morbid change commonly known as “chronic 
Bright’s disease,” is the outcome of digestive incapacity, it is not 


* The matter of the part played by mental work and worry in the meee of 
Bright’s disease and diabetes cannot be considered here. 
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the only malady which commences in failure of the digestion. 
The town-dweller too frequently shuns fat; and dies of consump- 
tion. We know only too well that fat is essential to healthy 
tissues. Sooner or later, the avoidance of fat leads to that dread 
disease, ‘‘ pulmonary phthisis.” If we can get the phthisical 
patient to take cod-liver oil, and assimilate it; then we know we 
can set a limit to the ravages of the disease, and stay its 
march. 

Digestive impairment in town-dwellers gives us Bright’s disease 
and phthisis, not rarely combined—the two scourges of town popu- 
lations; or, in other words, these maladies are the means by 
which degenerate town populations are cut off—Dame Nature’s 
way of weeding out urban communities; while their still more 
degenerate progeny—when they have any—succumb to the dis- 
eases of childhood. 

This is not a lively or a cheering picture I have just drawn as 
to the fate and destiny of town populations; but I am not respon- 
sible for the existence of the facts, thank Heaven! but merely for 
marshalling them in array and order of sequence. But if the 
stern reality exists, it behoves us to recognize it, and, what is still 
more, to grapple with it. We all admit the great necessity for 
education, which cannot be deferred till the period of growth is 
over. School-life and growth go together. And it is just the 
organism of the town-mite, with its imperfect digestive organs, 
which feels most acutely the pressure of the School Board. Its 
already over-taxed system simply staggers under the added burden 
of its lessons. Itis not that education should be neglected by any 
means. But surely some method could be adopted other than the 
present inelastic standards. To drive children en masse through 
certain examinations, is as irrational and injurious (especially to 
the weaker ones) as it would be to insist that they shall all run 
together, each carrying a given weight, over a measured course, in 
a fixed time—on the devil-take-the-hindermost principle. Educa- 
tion is a good thing: no one questions that. But a system of 
education which is injurious to the physique of the weaker 
children is not an unalloyed good. The present scheme may do 
no harm to robust country children; but it is far different with 
town children. And I can only express the hope that this aspect 
of the subject may attract the attention of persons interested in 
the education of children. 

Quetelet, in his well-known treatise, On Man, pointed out that 
the growth of town children is quicker than that of country chil- 
dren. The demands upon the nutritive powers are larger: and, 
consequently, we can understand how it comes about that the 
educational burden is felt more by town children than their 
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country cousins. And, further, he showed that the growth is more 
rapid in girls than in boys. And, probably, the effects of education 
are felt more keenly by girls than boys. And in connection with 
this, there is a further matter than preliminary education which 
is now looming up, dark and gruesome, on the social horizon, and 
which must not be shirked; and that is the “ higher education of 
women.” Girls of the lower class escape from the grasp of the 
school-mistress at the age of thirteen. Not so, however, the girls 
of a higher social stratum. High schools for girls are now in 
vogue. But they, again, are not an unalloyed good. The sterner 
stuff may shine at Girton and Newnham; but how about the 
frailer creatures? How come about those myriads of small 
slight, petite women, of emotional temperament and feeble diges- 
tive capacity, we encounter on all sides; and especially on fashion- 
able promenades? They are dwarfed organisms—mediocrities in 
all measurements. They contrast with the stalwart ‘‘ mothers of 
heroes ’”’ we still see in the country; those slim spinsters, whose doom 
it isto die unwed! They are the priestesses and patrons of the 
circulating library; and the modern novel; but these blighted 
women are but indifferent material for wife and mother. 

Town life is not a natural life. If it has certain advantages ; 
it also has sundry drawbacks. The imperfect development of the 
digestive organs has far-reaching consequences, as we have just 
seen. Knowledge must precede conduct. The realisation of the 
fact that the digestive difficulties of town-dwellers lead them to 
adopt a dietary which is injurious in its after results, will cause 
them to correct it. Already, indeed, we see many blindly starting 
out on a new track in the spread of vegetarianism, along with the 
“ Blue Ribbon.” In this action they have not waited for physi- 
ology to pronounce an authoritative opinion; but have acted on 
their own account, guided by some instinctive impulse. Modifica- 
tions in our food-customs are required for town-dwellers. They 
should have food which will nourish them and sustain them, 
without any bad after effects ; and which they can digest. Possibly 
too, before long it will be found that some modification of the 
existing scheme of education is desirable in the interest of the 
weaker children. Possibly, too, it may be found that little town- 
mites expand when restored to the country, and can lead a more 
natural life than that to which, at present, they are condemned by 
the growth of large towns; which exercise such a malign influence 
upon those who dwell therein: and especially those who are born 
and reared in such towns. 


J. Miner 
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‘Tue labourer is worthy of his hire, but he cannot always get hired. 
The source of all wealth is the labour of man on the products of 
the earth, and, if it be true that wealth is the parent of power, the 
power and greatness of a country depend, in the main, upon the 
successful employment of labour. 

There are some considerations connected with this employment 
which, though they are not put forward as novel, may be profit- 
ably brought to notice. 

Employment is only another word for the opportunity of selling 
labour, and, without this opportunity, labour is either wasted on 
something that cannot be sold, or not exerted at all. 

When times are said to be bad, it is because employment is 
scarce, and the supply of labour exceeds the demand. 

These things, it will be said, are truisms, and so they are. If 
they are repeated here, it is only to serve as standing-ground for 
other considerations. Employment—the opportunity of exerting 
labour with remuneration—is the main factor in the production of 
individual and national wealth. It ever falls short of the demand 
for it, and is competed for by individuals and nations alike. 

Setting aside, for the moment, that comparatively small class 
who live upon their land or capital, we are all—or would be— 
workers ; and the best proof of the high value set upon employ- 
ment, or the opportunity of working, is the eagerness with which 
among all classes, it is sought. It is this insufficient supply and 
consequently high value of employment upon which I desire to fix 
attention. Itis not enough that a man should be willing and 
competent for the work to which he would devote himself; what 
he further needs is the opportunity of doing this work, of exer- 
cising his industry, with profit. 

Here lies the great struggle of individual life. The workers are 
willing and many; but work is ofttimes scarce, and opportunities 
few. It isa matter of common experience that the openings of 
employment in the classes above the weekly wage-earners fall 
short of the demand for a vocation. Vacancies are filled with an 
eager rush. And so it comes that “employment,” the means of 
labouring with profit, is a thing which has a distinct value, and, 
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like most other things of value, has a money representative, and 
is daily bought and sold. 

The good-will of a public-house, the custom of a shop, the busi- 
ness of a medical practitioner, and the like, are familiar examples ; 
they are all the subjects of purchase and sale; and large sums 
of money daily change hands, not in remuneration for work done, 
or to be done, but solely that the workers may have the chance 
of doing it. 

Those who buy their way into an established business, and pay 
for a partner’s share, act upon no other principle, and large as the 
sums thus invested often are, the purchaser finds his account in 
securing a field for his exertions, and a sale for the application of 
his capital, his knowledge, or skill. That labour, or rather the 
produce of labour, should have a money value, and a market, is 
natural and obvious ; that the opportunity of labouring should be 
bought and sold is not so natural or obvious. But so it is; and in 
the communities where eager activity does most abound, the oppor- 
tunity of applying it to a profit naturally commands the highest 
price. And in this species of traffic the parts of buyer and seller 
are in a manner inverted. In the sale of labour, the worker brings 
into existence a product of value which other people buy of him, 
or he receives pay for his work in the way of salary or wages. 
But in the purchase of employment it is not the person who 
benefits by the work done, but the worker, who buys and pays; he 
pays that he may be allowed to work, and thus get something to. 
sell. Among the classes that live by buying and selling, this 
chance or opportunity of exerting their skill and labour goes by 
the name of “custom” or ‘‘ good-will” if it derive its value from 
a locality or a fixed abode. Now, what iscustom? If a consumer 
requires an article of any, no matter what, sort, he is (if in a 
populous neighbourhood) surrounded by perhaps fifty or five 
hundred people, all willing and all capable of supplying it, and. 
thereby earning the profit which is the natural reward of the 
capital, labour, and skill employed in that trade. The consumer 
in giving his ‘‘ custom” to any one of them confers a recognized 
benefit upon him ; and yet he gives him nothing but the oppor- 
tunity of exercising his calling, of working, and thereby gaining. 
the price of his work. What an impalpable thing, then, it is! 
He who gives it parts with nothing which is of intrinsic value to- 
him; he who receives it has still to supply the skill, labour, and 
capital for which his pay or profit is no more than a remuneration, 
and yet it is the subject of the most active competition, and is. 
sought with a zeal that never fails. Among those who live by 
buying and selling, we know how keen the struggle is. Some seek 
it by the exertion of superior skill or taste in the selection of stock, 
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or adroitness in the management of business ; others by the temp- 
tation of low prices, or varied facilities and attractions addressed 
to the world of buyers; others, again, by the never-failing stimu- 
lus of advertisement. The money spent on advertisement is 
enormous; but, great as it is, it is less in value than the 
* custom ” which it purchases. 

If the classes above those that work for weekly wages thus 
struggle for employment, and are willing even to pay largely for 
it, to the wage-earner it is not only a want but an absolute need, 
though it is rarely or never the subject of a purchase or price. 
In truth it would hardly be so in most cases, for the wage-earner 
is commonly hired by the week, the artizan even by the hour, and 
their continuous employment cannot be guaranteed, depending as 
it does upon the quality of the work done, and the shifting needs 
of the business or undertaking in hand. Where so little cer- 
tainty for continuous employment can be guaranteed there is 
little to sell, little worth the worker’s while to buy, even had he the 
means, which, with those living by weekly wages, will not often be 
the case. 

From these reflections upon the high value of employment to 
the individual, I turn to the national results which must inevitably 
attend its scarcity or abundance. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to form a reliable guess 
as to the amount of loss at times involved in enforced idleness or 
only partial employment, or the aggregate value of the labouring 
power which in the course of a year is thus rendered fruitless to 
the community. 

How many in all the higher ranks of workers are there who 
could not, and would not, get through a much greater amount 
of work than they actually do if they had the chance? Among 
the more educated and intellectual classes of workers how many 
are there who can say that their hands are full and would 
refuse more business if they had the offer of it? The lawyer, 
the doctor, the stockbroker, the banker, the engineer, the sur- 
veyor, the architect, and then the whole army of those that buy 
and sell; where is there an occupation, or calling, to be found 
in which the individual (with rare exceptions) does not strive for 
more business, more work, and consequently more pay, more 
means of enjoyment to the individual, and in every individual case 
a greater addition to the national wealth? Is it not the fact that 
employment, the opportunity for skilled exertion, and the wealth 
thereby obtained, ever falls short of the demand for it? Among 
the educated classes, as generation succeeds generation, is not the 
profitable occupation of the young as they rise into manhood 
the object of intense anxiety to the old? A start in life, an 
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opening in business, how vehemently sought! how sharply con- 
tested! sometimes how lavishly bought! And yet what is it, this 
opening, this start in life? It is not a thing of substance in 
itself, it is not wealth. Everything that is to be got from it has 
to be afterwards worked for, and the actual receipts of the worker 
are nothing but the market price of the work he has done. 

Employment which costs the giver of it nothing, and brings 
nothing to the employed beyond the pay which is due to him for 
such work as he may do, how comes it that it should be sharply 
contested ? There can be but one reason, because the supply of it 
falls short of the demand. But this, it may be said, only post- 
pones the question in place of answering it; for why is it that the 
supply so falls short ? 

I will not pursue this question. I have gone far enough if I 
have fixed attention upon the following truths: that employment 
is the one great object of a ceaseless struggle among individuals 
in all ranks and classes; and that it ever falls short of the 
desire and demand for it. What is true of individuals is equally 
true of individuals grouped together, of communities, of nations. 
Each nation desires employment for its own population, and 
competes for it. To secure it, therefore, for his own people, is the 
object of every statesman worthy of the name; to disregard it 
is to neglect his country’s best interests. Looked at, then, in a 
national point of view the employment of the population takes 
the first place, or ought to do so, among the considerations which 
determine the action of the State in all matters relating to trade 
or commerce. 

It will bear a closer investigation. If labour is the source of all 
wealth, a day of enforced idleness is a day’s pay or wage lost— 
irretrievably lost. The working power was there, the means of 
exerting it absent; the value of the day’s labour has as surely 
passed away beyond recall from the community as the day 
itself. 

A wage-earner out of work, a factory hand working half time, 
a shop with a shrinking custom, every day that passes over their 
heads is a day of lost opportunity, of lost or diminished wealth, 
something to be deducted from the possible earnings of the nation. 

The causes of shrinkage in the demand for the productions of 
industry are many and various; some that we are able at times 
to recognize, and others that elude our keenest search, and com- 
paratively little can be done, perhaps, at periods of great depres- 
sion, by laws or special contrivances to affect the result. But 
whatever the causes which determine the supply of employment, 
the paramount value of it is a fact that emerges from all thoughtful 
contemplation of the sources of national wealth. 
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It is not easy to get a clear view of the connected chain by 
which the workers of the world are bound together, and act and 
re-act upon one another; but this is at least plain. All employ- 
ment is reciprocal. The means of buying the products of the 
labour of others are produced by the sale of a man’s own labour. 
The wage-earner who has lost a week’s employment has fallen 
short of a week’s pay. But this is only the first loss in the 
national account. If he had earned and received it he would 
have been able to expend it in purchasing articles of consumption, 
the production of which would have given employment to others. 
The loss of this week’s pay, therefore, is not only a loss to himself 
and the community, it is also so much deducted from the great 
employment fund, so much withdrawn from the employment of 
others, who, again, by their enforced idleness or partial employment 
are rendered so much the less able, as purchasers, to swell the 
demand for the productions of their countrymen. 

It is thus that employment begets employment, and the want of 
it propagates itself. 

I have already adverted to the means resorted to by individuals 
for the purpose of obtaining employment; those resorted to by 
nations are necessarily different, but they are not less universal. 
Commerce is pushed by force of arms; trade follows the flag; 
then there are treaties of mutual advantage; acquisition of 
territory, and by that or other means acquisition of fresh markets. 
These are objects of the statesman’s solicitude, because the 
employment of his people is the one great factor of his country’s 
wealth, and the sure support of her greatness.' 

It is among the expedients to secure this national employment 
that what is called “‘ Protection” (a very inadequate name) seems 
to me to range itself. ‘‘ Protection” is the regulation of import 
duties in such a manner as to secure as much employment as 
possible for the people, by inducing them to lay out their money in 
buying the produce of their countrymen’s labour in preference to 
that of foreigners. 

Whatever loss is incurred by the consumer in consequence of a 
Protective duty is nothing else than the price paid by the com- 
munity to secure National employment—and the bargain is often 
a very good one. 

What I have to say, however, about Protection, on the present 
occasion, is not based upon any intrinsic merits of the system. 
“ Protection,” in the abstract, may be a good thing or a bad one. 
What I desire to discuss is the existing situation, and to ask 
whether we can, in common prudence, continue to import foreign 
goods free of duty, in spite of the protective duties imposed on our 
own produce all over the world? This is the question, the practical 
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question, to which I wish to address myself. Year by year, other 
nations, especially the United States of America, and next to them 
our own Colonies, are adding to the duties by which they narrow 
the flow of our exported produce, and, in many places, check it 
altogether. 

And the wisdom of keeping our ports open to all comers has 
to be considered, not as an abstract question only, but in connec- 
tion with these facts. It is here that our difficulty lies, as I will 
presently show, and opinions formed forty years ago upon the 
abstract merits of a trade really free, which was hoped for but has 
never existed, will not tend to solve that difficulty. 

On this head I offer to the reader the following considerations. 
The difficulty of our present situation lies in the fact that natural 
forces and tendencies in the matter of trade are not allowed their 
free play, but are everywhere interfered with by artificial laws ; 
whereas the reasoning upon which a system of ‘“ Free Imports” 
can alone be supported is founded upon the assumption that these 
natural forces will be left to act freely. 

If the Englishman employed the Frenchman, and the French- 
man, with the price of his labour in his hand, expended it in 
employing the German, and the German the American, and so 
on through the various nations of the earth, without let or hin- 
drance, there would be no cause to anticipate that the Englishman 
would not get his fair share of the general employment thus 
generated, as well as other people. 

In purchasing the goods of any foreigner he would be adding to 
the general purchasing power of the world, and would find his 
account in the demand thus indirectly generated for some of his 
own produce in the end. 

It is here that the artificial laws of other countries step in, to 
the injury of this country, and to the effective disturbance of the 
natural course of things. Each nation has set up barriers to 
force the stream of employment into their own countries, while 
England is content to wait, expecting the natural flow to assert 
itself, and waits in vain. Little by little dry spots are visible, 
where the fertilizing stream comes not as of yore, and one source 
of employment after another shows signs of drying up. 

But England is still great and wealthy, it is said; her trade 
and commerce will compare favourably with that of others, and it 
will be time enough to think of these things when her trade is 
seriously crippled, and the unemployed are knocking, perhaps 
rather loudly, at the Westminster Palace door. 

We in this country are not much troubled with apprehensions, 
and, as long as the sun continues to shine upon us, we take little 
heed of any shadow the future may cast. And yet that future has 
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a strong demand upon our attention. There is no need to resort 
to prophecy, the present state of things speaks for itself. If 
employment is a thing of value, a thing for which every individual 
struggles in his own interest, and for the securing of which other 
nations (not without some sacrifice to themselves) close their ports 
against us, how can we be justified in the interests of our own 
people in adhering to a theoretic system under which we daily 
bestow this priceless gift of employment on the people of other 
countries—for nothing ? 

The wealth of this country is great, the earnings of our people 
are very great, and their habits tend more to spending than to 
thrift. Our consuming powers are enormous. Great Britain is a 
stupendous buyer. Whenever and wherever Great Britain buys 
it bestows its custom, and by its custom it bestows employment. 
If it buy British goods (as, in truth, it does in the main) it bestows 
that employment upon our own countrymen ; if foreign goods, on 
the foreigner. This is undeniable. It is not argument or theory, 
it is plain, unquestionable fact. It is also a fact that the employ- 
ment of any portion of our own people puts them in funds to 
employ others of our own people, who, in their turn, do the same. 
Who, then, shall say how much employment, how much wealth, 
which is the result of employment, is lost upon the whole, every 
time that, say, a million of money is spent in the purchase of foreign, 
in preference to British, goods? There are many foreign produc- 
tions with which our own people cannot supply us. There are 
other foreign products, again, such as food and raw materials, in 
respect to which it may be so important that they should be cheap 
and abundant, that it is to the interest of the community at large 
that no restriction should be placed upon their purchase. Does it 
follow that the same thing is true of all other articles of import ? 
of those articles that minister to mere luxury, for instance? and 
that the employment of our countrymen in the production of such 
articles should be ousted or curtailed for the mere purpose of 
rendering such articles cheap? This will hardly be contended ; 
duty or no duty, therefore, must be a separate question for every 
separate species of goods. 

If, however, interchange were free, if the purchase of goods were 
dictated and regulated alone by individual volition all over the 
world, the money spent in employing the foreigner would, in a fair 
degree, come back to us in the purchase of our handiwork by him. 
It might still be to our advantage to buy of our own countrymen 
in preference to buying of the foreigner, because we should 
bestow the whole of the employment involved in the goods pur- 
chased directly on our own country, but if we bought of the 
foreigner we should stand a fair chance with the rest of the world 
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of his laying out a portion at least of the price upon British pro- 
duce. But the interchange is not free; this natural action, by 
which employment is reciprocally generated all over the world, 
is in some countries impeded, in others wholly checked, by laws 
made for the express purpose of excluding us from its benefits. 

The extent to which these laws impede the natural flow of trade 
and commerce, and the natural tendency to that reciprocal inter- 
change which it was the very object of the Free Trade system to 
establish and exalt, is never recognized and appreciated by our 
modern “ Free Importers.” One of their best known and most 
eminent exponents, Mr. Bright, is reported to have expressed 
himself lately as follows :— 

“‘The more other nations accept wrong principles upon the 
question of Free Trade, the more necessary and desirable it is for 
us to accept and adhere to the policy of Free Trade. Free Trade 
gives us freedom to buy and increase our buying, and the more 
we buy the more we sell, and the greater our trade, even in spite 
of the hindrance of foreign tariffs.” 

How comforting this sounds, and yet how misleading it is! Yes, 
there is a relation between our buying and our selling, but it is 
here placed before us topsy-turvy. The more we are able to sell 
of the products of our industry, the more money we have, no 
doubt, to spend in buying the articles of our consumption; and if 
from fancy, fashion, or cheapness, we incline to purchase those 
articles of consumption of the foreigner, the more money we have 
got to spend upon these foreign imports. In this aspect selling 
may be said to generate buying, and the two together to increase 
our trade. But in what way does it necessarily come about that 
“the more we buy the more we sell,” as Mr. Bright puts it. By 
buying we add no doubt to what the Free Traders call the ‘‘ pur- 
chasing power ” of those of whom we buy, and if they expend that 
power in purchasing of us all is well. This process, as I have 
above pointed out, repeats itself over and over again, and thus the 
sale of work is ever begetting employment. But to be of advantage 
to us, this process of buying the produce of others, and thus gene- 
rating a demand for our own productions, must go on either 
amongst ourselves, and ourselves alone, or among ourselves and 
such other communities as are willing to let buying and selling 
take their natural course. In buying of the foreigner we create, 
it is true, a purchasing power in him, but it is one which, under 
existing tariffs, he is induced, nay sometimes forced, to use in buy- 
ing not our goods, but those of his own countrymen ; and to insure 
this result his ports are practically closed to what we have to sell 
him 


Of what avail is it that by opening our ports to all comers we 
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should obtain what Mr. Bright speaks of as freedom to buy, in the 
expectation that by the sure operation of natural causes the 
foreigner will be led to buy of us in return, when the foreign 
Government interposes a Custom House prohibition, and refuses 
to allow his people to buy our goods, however much they may 
desire to do so? 

We know, as a matter of fact, that year by year some new or 
increased duty in other countries closes the market to some fresh 
class of British goods. And, in the face of this knowledge, we are 
counselled by this eminent exponent of Free Trade doctrines, to 
sacrifice British employment cheerfully by buying as much as 
possible of the foreigner, instead of our own people, in the con- 
fident belief that we shall thereby induce him to buy of us those 
British productions which are not even permitted to enter his 
country, or, if permitted, only after payment of a tax which makes 
it impossible to sell them at a profit. 

How plain, how simple all this is. It is only when the simple 
facts are trampled under foot by heavy columns of figures, and 
obscured in a never-ending wrangle about the balance between 
“import” and “‘ exports,” that these great, but simple truths— 
the supreme, the paramount value of employment, the artificial 
means by which other nations are yearly securing it to themselves, 
and the reckless sacrifice of it by this country—are thrust aside 
and buried out of sight. 

But to revert again to the Free Trader’s doctrine, ‘‘ Free Trade 
gives us freedom to buy and increase our buying, and the more 
we buy the more we sell, and the greater our trade, even in spite of 
the hindrance of foreign tariffs.” 

I believe this sentence contains, in a most compact form, the very 
essence of the Free Trade creed. Those who wish to arrive at the 
basis of the Free Trade illusion cannot too steadily ponder upon it. 

I have already pointed out that the converse of the proposition 
there stated has a sound foundation of truth to rest upon. For it 
is quite true that the more of your own productions you can sell, 
the more you are able to buy of others. It is by this bringing to 
market of the produce of your own labour that you are put in funds 
to lay out money in buying the work of others. 

Selling thus stimulates and fosters—nay, more, enables buying. 
But how does buying other people’s goods foster the selling of your 
own? Here lies the very turning point of the controversy. Many 
believers in modern Free Trade are content to accept a hazy 
notion that in some mysterious way it does so, in place of any 
connected chain of reasoning on the subject. 

It was for long contended by the Free Trade writers, that buy- 
ing brings about selling by the action of an inevitable law of the 
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simplest kind, for that the only means of paying for what you buy, 
(at least, of what you buy from the foreigner,) is by selling British 
goods inreturn. This was maintained for long in spite of the 
hard fact that the amount of British goods sold and exported 
every year fell short of the amount of foreign goods imported by 
more than one hundred millions of money. There is an end of 
this contention now, however, for, in answer to some arguments 
which I ventured to suggest against the truth of it, Mr. Medley, 
the chosen champion of the Cobden Club, writing in the Nineteenth 
Century Review, in the month of June 1886, admitted that it was 
not the fact ; and that, on the contrary, the foreigner was some- 
times paid for his goods by what he spoke of as “‘ securities.” 

I pass this by, therefore, and proceed to consider whether in any 
other respect, or for any other reason, it is right to conclude that 
buying foreign goods leads to selling British goods. I think I can 
show where the truth lies in this matter, and lay bare the reasons 
which underlie the Free Trade belief that it is so. For this pur- 
pose I will quote a passage from one of the pamphlets of the 
Cobden Club, England under Free Trade :— 

‘* By buying French silks we give France so much purchasing 
power in the World’s markets. If she uses this power on the pro- 
ductions of other countries, that enriches them, and adds to their 
purchasing power ; and in the end, as we are the great manufac- 
turers, we shall be the chief gainers in this general enrichment, to 
say nothing of the fact that we are the great carriers, and con- 
sequently great gainers by all increased trade.” 

Thus runs the “‘ Free Trade” argument, and it is thus, and thus 
only, that the buying of foreign goods can lead to the sale of 
British goods. After what I have above written as to the way in 
which employment propagates employment, and the purchase 
from a man of his work puts him in funds to give employment to 
others, I need hardly say that I agree in the general ideas embodied 
in this passage. 

The effect upon this country of adding to the purchasing power 
of the foreigner by buying his goods can, however, only be bene- 
ficial to us if there is no bar to his exercising that power in our 
favour, and this he can only freely and efficiently do if our goods 
are freely permitted to enter the foreign ports and be there sold. 

This reasoning, then, would be quite satisfactory if trade were 
free all the world over, and those who first employed it did so in 
the absolute conviction that trade would be everywhere free if this 
country would only set the example. But the truth it enforces is 
only a truth in the absence of protective and prohibitory duties 
abroad, and the comfort it holds out to us is only reasonable so 
long as there is any hope that those duties will be abandoned. 
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It was upon this method of reasoning that the “‘ Free Trader” 
of 1846 took his stand; he bid us raise our eyes from any petty 
advantage to be secured by a protective duty, and look rather to 
swelling the great volume of the world’s trade in which we should 
ultimately find our account. 

The proposed system was fascinating in its breadth of view, it 
had an ineffable charm in its simplicity and its universality ; further- 
more, it offered the solid footing of a natural and self-acting law as 
the basis of our commerce, in place of an artificial device, and 
the recognition of its superiority seemed to bespeak wisdom as 
contrasted with dexterity. 

It is easy to be so dazzled by these attractions as to lose sight 
of the condition which underlies the whole structure ; the indis- 
pensable condition that all interchange of produce be unfettered 
and free. And this is just what has happened to the teachers of 
the ‘‘ Free Trade” doctrine. 

Still, it is really a matter of surprise that the advocates of 
‘Free Trade” or rather ‘“‘ Free Imports,” should so wholly fail, 
as they do, to take account of the complete subversion of their 
theory which the vast increase in protective duties all over the 
world has wrought. 

I cannot do better to show their state of mind than quote from 
the very able exposition of ‘‘ Free Trade” principles written for 
the Cobden Club, by so high an authority as Sir Thomas Farrer. 
His pamphlet Free Trade v. Fair Trade, is full of the most valu- 
able and reliable statistics, and contains the most temperate 
statement of the Free Trade creed. I propose to quote only the 
opening sentences, as they suffice to show the state of mind in 
which he approaches his subject. 

The first chapter is headed: “‘ Difficulty of Knowing what to 
Answer,” and he thus commences :— 

When I was asked by the president of the Cobden Club to write?something in defence 
of Free Trade, it seemed to me—recollecting as I did the instruction in politics which I 
had received from the Corn Law Controversy—as if I had been asked to prove Euclid, 
or give a reason for the rules of Grammar. That governments can by protective or 
prohibitory duties prevent and diminish, but cannot create or increase trade; that 
every tax on trade is a diminution of the produce of industry, felt most certainly and 
probably most severely by the country which imposes it ; that it is just as unwise and 
unrighteous to prevent the number of men who make up a nation from buying their 
food and their clothes where they can get them best and cheapest as it would be to 
compel me to buy my bread from the nearest farmer or my coat from the nearest tailor; 
that a law which prevents the people of England from buying in France or America is 
in no essential respect different from a law which prevents the people of Middlesex 
from buying in Surrey or Lancashire; that every innocent operation of trade is neces- 
sarily an advantage to both parties concerned in it, and that to stop it by law is 
necessarily an evil to both ;—all these, with the numerous consequences derived from 


them, appeared to me to be such elementary truths that I did not know where to 
begin. 
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It is impossible to read these sentences without perceiving that 
the writer is contemplating a state of things in which trade is 
really free; these ‘“‘elementary truths” take no account of the 
actual state of things, which involves a trade free on’one side and 
heavily fettered on the other. 

The pamphlet was written in 1882, long after all reasonable 
hope had fled that other nations would remove these fetters, and 
had shown their determination to largely increase instead of 
withdrawing their protective duties. Nay, more, the growth of 
these duties was present to the writer’s mind, for the book contains 
a most interesting chapter in which the growing adoption by each 
country of protective duties is investigated and described. And 
yet the writer does not hesitate to assert that a law which would 
prevent England from dealing with America is “in no essential 
respect different’ from a law which would prevent the people of 
Middlesex from dealing with the people in Surrey. ‘In no 
essential respect different.” The fact then that Surrey is free to 
buy of Middlesex in return, while America is prohibited from 
buying of England in return, makes no difference whatever—it is 
just the same thing. 

How utterly and completely the injury suffered by our manufac- 
turers by the closing of the American market to such a vast trade, 
for instance, as that in iron and steel is here wholly ignored. 
Yes, it is ignored; the difference in actual fact, created by the 
existence of prohibitory import duties in America is not taken 
account of, and then argued upon or explained away and shown to 
make no difference in the result, or in the principles upon which 
we ought to act. The existence of any essential difference in fact 
is simply passed by without recognition or acknowledgment, and 
the dealings between two English counties which are absolutely 
unrestricted on both sides, are put forward as an apt and complete 
illustration of the trade between England and America. 

No wonder that to those who thus close their eyes to the existing 
state of things, we, who venture to question the wisdom of 
Free Imports, appear to be dull and stupid. Starting upon the 
assumption that trade is, in point of fact, as free all the world over 
as it is between Surrey and Middlesex, no wonder that Sir Thomas 
Farrer had a difficulty in ‘‘ knowing what he had to answer,” and, 
treating this perfect freedom of interchange ‘“‘as an elementary 
truth,” did ‘‘ not know where to begin.” 

Thus do the Free Traders, whose minds were saturated with 
the principles which found acceptance forty years ago, continue 
complacently to tell off upon their fingers’ ends the elementary 
truths which were enforced by Mr. Cobden at that period. And 
they were elementary truths, upon the assumption always ‘that 
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things were left by other countries as well as ourselves to take 
their natural course in the matter of trade and commerce. If, at 
that time, it chanced to be pointed out that the removal of pro- 
tective prohibitions in other countries was a necessary condition 
to the working of these principles with effect, the answer was 
ready to hand: ‘“ You have no more right to doubt,” said Mr. 
Cobden, “that the sun will rise to-morrow than you have to 
doubt that in less than ten years from the time when England 
inaugurates the glorious era of commercial freedom, every civilized 
community will be Free Traders to the backbone.” More than 
forty years have passed away, protective laws have largely in- 
creased in stringency, and have hardened into a policy which, 
owing to the success which has attended them, is on the road to 
become permanent. And yet these reasoners of 1846 cannot be 
got to regard this vital change in the conditions under which 
their principles have to work, from those under which they were 
originally conceived and accepted. It is useless to reason with 
them; they will not be at the trouble of what they cannot help 
regarding as a useless re-opening of the subject. It is not to this 
generation of believers that our suffering workers of the present 
day must look for relief. Those amongst the present adherents to 
Free Trade doctrines who have accepted the faith somewhat upon 
trust—somewhat as an item in the creed of a political party— 
who were captivated by the prosperous times which happened to 
follow their adoption, and whose minds are free now to contem- 
plate and reason upon the patent facts which attend our one- 
sided system, stand in a different position. To such people (and 
they are, I believe, the majority) it may be pointed out, and per- 
haps not in vain, that what it might have been wise to do in the 
abstract, and while the hope was still open to us of establishing a 
trade universally and really free, it may become very foolish to 
adhere to in the actual condition of the world of commerce. 

If it were to be granted that a protective duty, with all its 
apparent advantages, is really the cause of evils greater than the 
benefits it is designed to effect, and, therefore, undesirable in the 
abstract, it may still be that the conduct of other nations has 
placed such fetters upon our trade as to compel us to resort to it in 
self-defence. It is in this light that its adoption demands our 
most serious and unprejudiced consideration at the present day. 

What we may be said to need, then, is “‘ Protection” against 
“Protection ”; for it is only through “ Protection” at home that, 
as it seems to me, we have any prospect of abating “‘ Protective ” 
duties abroad. 

** Protection,” in this aspect, is demanded not so much against 
the competition of the foreigner, as against those laws which inter- 
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pose and forbid us to compete with the foreigner—‘‘ Protection” 
against a system which permits the foreigner to compete freely 
with us in our own markets, and forbids us to compete with him 
in his. He is thus enabled to select the articles in which he will 
compete with us, and to rival us successfully in those manufac- 
tures or productions in which he excels, while we are forbidden to 
compete with him for the custom of his countrymen in thoge in 
which our superiority is manifest. Can anything be more 
obviously one-sided and injurious? Can we long hope to maintain 
our ground in a contest so obviously unequal ? 

And to think that this is the final result of that much-vaunted 
system which we adopted, under the name of ‘“ Free Trade” in 
1846, the leading idea and chief merit of which was proclaimed to 
be that each nation should in future devote itself and restrict itself 
to the production of those things which soil, climate, and national 
aptitudes qualified it to produce in the greatest excellence ! 

‘* Only allow all trade to be free,” said the founders of the new 
system, “‘ and each nation will inevitably be drawn into the pro- 
duction of those things alone which it is best suited to produce, to 
the manifest weal of mankind.” ‘ Why waste labour and energy 
to produce, under difficulties, and with indifferent success, some- 
_ thing which another nation can produce far better and cheaper, 
and will be only too glad to barter with you for some of those 
things which he produces with difficulty, and you with economy 
and ease?’”’ This was the crowning merit, the prominent and 
most captivating feature of ‘“ Free Trade” when first preached to 
the people of this country. Whatever the benefits secured by 
“Protection” might be, how much greater would have been the 
prosperity which would have sprung up under a system of trade 
universally free! But, alas! how cruelly the course of events 
has belied this expectation !—not from any defect in the reason- 
ing on which it rested, but simply from the erroneous measure 
that was taken of the action of foreign Governments. Their refusal 
to trade freely, and their enhancement of protective duties, has 
not only robbed the world at large of the benefits then so con- 
fidently contemplated, but it has turned our projected system into 
a weapon of offence against ourselves, and brought about the 
prosperity of those only who did not adopt it, at the expense of 
those who did. 

In the result it has thus come about that we who, before 1846, 
were far ahead of all other nations in energy, machinery, and all 
sorts of manufacturing industry, have failed to maintain the 
supremacy we then held. While the rest of the world during the 
last fifty years, Mr. Mullhall tells us, have increased their com- 
merce eight-fold, we have only increased ours seven-fold—and 
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other nations, freely purchasing our unrivalled machinery, are fast 
making for themselves what they used to buy of us. 

It is bad enough thus to lose our place in the race, but there is 
a blacker side still to the prospect. 

What the want of employment can do for us is no matter of 
speculation or prophecy, but of sad experience. Its history is 
recorded for us in the great distress which the nation has had to 
endure in former times, the details of which are constantly set 
before us as a warning by the writers for the Cobden Club. 
Thus the poor-rates of one parish are said, in 1816, to have 
reached 52s. in the pound. In 1817, a parish containing 575 
inhabitants, had as many as 409 receiving relief. In 1829, in 
Yorkshire, 18,000 families were reduced to semi-starvation. In 
1842 the reports of factory inspectors showed that 10 per cent. of 
the cotton mills and 12 per cent. of the woollen mills of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire were standing idle, and that of the rest only three- 
fourths were fully employed, and so of other places. 

There are none so blind as those who will not see, and while a 
bitter experience has shown us the national disasters which surely 
attend a want of employment, our “‘ Free Importers” insist on 
throwing away the employment which the millions we yearly spend 
in the purchase of foreign manufactures (chiefly articles of luxury) 
would infallibly afford to our own people if spent upon similar 
articles of home production. 

I say throwing away. I should, perhaps, say inviting the 
foreigner to filch from us by opening our ports to him while he 
closes his to us. 

The world has not yet learned to account for the causes which 
bring about from time to time these periods of extreme distress, 
when employment declines, and threatens almost wholly to fail. 
I do not for a moment suggest that these paroxysms of distress are 
under our own control, and still less that they are caused by 
‘‘Free Imports”—for they afflict protectionist countries in the 
present day, and did afflict us when we also imposed import duties 
for the purpose of “‘ Protection.” But, like most other evil things, 
they are capable of being mitigated, or aggravated, by our own 
conduct. However caused, these evil times manifest themselves 
in the decline of employment; that much is clear: and it is, I think, 
equally clear that in maintaining a system of ‘‘ Free Imports,” 
while other countries are yearly adding to the list of those British 
goods which they exclude from their markets, we are intensifying 
that very want of employment which is the source of all these 
troubles. 

What, then, is the remedy? So long as we open our ports free 
of tax to all comers, there is none. It is not likely that the 
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foreigner will open his markets to any class of goods which he 
produces himself, but in which we can excel him, unless he has 
some strong motive to do so. The benefit to his own people of 
buying our goods cheaper or better than those made at home is 
one of which he evidently does not think much. He has long since 
put it into the scale against the vast advantage of employing his 
own people, and found it wanting. Buta possible refusal to take 
his goods, an announcement in the practical form of an import 
duty that our Government has at last discovered the value of 
British custom, and the power of Great Britain as a buyer, and 
means to take steps to induce our people to buy of their own 
countrymen, or of those colonies or countries who will buy of us 
in return, this may have a softening effect on the harshness of his 
prohibitory tariff. It may lead to negotiations with the view of 
reducing taxes and impediments on both sides. In the meanwhile, 
to whatever extent we exclude the products of a foreign population, 
if they are of a kind which we can produce at home, we shall 
confer employment on our home producers. Secure in the posses- 
sion of this advantage, we can afford to wait until those who want 
our custom are willing to negotiate with us to obtain it. We shall 
be ready to purchase employment for our people of those nations 
who will afford that employment by receiving untaxed the produce 
of our people’s labour and skill. Nor shall we enter upon the 
negotiation for such a purchase empty-handed, for we can offer 
British custom as the price of it. British custom, last year, 
amounted to 426 millions sterling. This is what the British 
consumer spent last year on the purchase of foreign imports. This 
was the extent to which foreign capital and labour was remune- 
rated last year out of British pockets, without any discrimination 
between friend and foe. What if we adopt such fiscal arrangements 
as will indicate our intention of closing the door in future to the 
foe, and holding it open to the friend? It is all a question of self- 
interest. I know that it is said that attempts to conclude commer- 
cial treaties have hitherto failed, and that nothing can be done in 
this matter by treaty. I am hardly competent to discuss that 
question, but I strongly suspect that success would depend upon 
the circumstances under which the attempt is made, and I have 
a robust faith in the promptings of self-interest as a motive power. 
If the foreigner turn a deaf ear to our proposals, our Colonies 
may not doso. Their feeling towards us is friendly, and (subor- 
dinated to the interests of their own people) there is a stout feeling 
abroad amongst them in favour of supporting the interests of our 
common Empire. Is it impossible so to arrange our duties of 
import as to benefit them as well as ourselves? It is difficult to 
believe it. If we are rivals in some classes of goods, there are 
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many articles of consumption, probably the majority, in which 
difference of natural advantages and aptitudes offer a wide field of 
interchange. There is room in the connection with our Colonies 
for the application of the Free Trade theory, that each community 
should devote its energies to the work which it does best and 
cheapest, on a sufficiently extended scale. Moreover this subject 
is one that admits of tentative experiment. There is nothing 
necessarily final in the imposition of a duty, and we might feel 
our way with security as other countries have done. 

But in taking a step of this kind we must, no doubt, come 
down from our pedestal, and cease to pose as a nation wiser than 
the rest of the civilized world. We must abandon our proud but 
isolated position, and resign our claim to be far ahead of other 
nations in commercial insight. In a word, we must be content to 
sink to the level of, say, American intelligence ; and it will com- 
pensate us somewhat if we thereby rise to the level of American 
prosperity, and are able to pay off sundry millions of National 
Debt yearly as our cousins do in the United States. Our present 
principles are rare, nay even unique, and rare things are usually 
costly. How long will our people be content to pay the price of 
adhering to a system which has belied all the prophecies with 
with which it was originally heralded? On the other hand, what 
danger should we run by departing from it? Is it possible that 
we can be much longer scared by the bogey of commercial disaster, 
and a trade shrivelled up under the pestilent blast of Protection, 
when, staring us in the face, to whatever quarter of the compass 
we turn, stands some community in robust commercial health 
thriving under the poisonous influence of protective principles, 
-and advancing in wealth and prosperity by steps that equal where 
they do not exceed our own. This used not to be the case; the 
dexterous energy of British hands, and the careful excellence of 
British work, sufficed in times past to place us far above the rest 
of the world in manufacturing capacity. So long as we stand on 
an equal platform with other nations, be it a platform of ‘‘ Pro- 
tection,” or of ‘“‘ Free Trade,” there is nothing which can prevent 
us from holding the place we did of old. If Protection be hurtful, 
our competitor will feel the hurt as we do; if beneficial, we shall 
reap the same benefit that he does. We may rely upon it that we 
shall hold our own in any race when all are equally weighted, be 
the weights light or heavy. What has displaced us, what is daily 
doing so, is the adherence on our part to a system which the 
rest of the world repudiates, and has come to repudiate because it 
has thriven so well under a system directly opposed to it. Is the 
experience of others, then, to go for nothing? Is tried example of 
less value than speculative doctrine? Step by step has our great 
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Colony across the Atlantic felt its way in the increased adoption of 
protective duties, and at each step finding itself amply repaid, 
has adopted a Protective system as the avowed national policy 
supported by both the leading political parties. And now, fortified 
by the success of previous experiments, Canada can no longer 
refrain from the attempt to develop her own resources in iron and 
steel manufacture, by taxing those of other nations, to the heavy loss 
and great discouragement, it is said, of us in the mother country. 
While our not unfriendly Colony is thus providing employment for: 
her own children, we, in a blind adherence to an opinion formed 
upon faulty expectations forty years ago, are about to ruin, it is 
said, the one remaining industry which has latterly been profitable 
in agriculture, by the unrestricted import of foreign hops. It is a 
painful contrast. Those who happen to be familiar with the inci- 
dents of a hop-growing district, will know what this means to the 
poorest of poor classes; what of health, what of wholesome enjoy- 
ment, to say nothing of indispensable wages, will perish in this 
cruel abandonment. Where will it all end, and when? I think I 
can answer the question. The present disastrous system will last 
just so long as the intelligent artizan classes continue to wear the 
bandage over their eyes which political party organization has 
bound about them, in the high-sounding names of Liberty and 
Liberal principles. 

Once let the true bearings of a fiscal system which fosters the 
industries of the foreigner at the expense of our own, and hands. 
over to him, through the purchase of his manufactures by British 
money, between thirty and forty millions of wages every year, be. 
seen and appreciated by our working classes, and it will be all up. 
with Free Imports.” 

Theory will go down before experience, and the madness of 
superior wisdom will pass away like the memory of a miserable 
dream. 


PENZANCE. 


SHALL WOMEN GRADUATE AT CAMBRIDGE ? 


Wirnin a very few months the University of Cambridge will be 
asked to take a step which will be fraught with the most important 
consequences not only to itself and all its educational connections, 
but to the well-being of women’s education throughout the country. 
As is well known, women have for some time past been admitted 
to its Honours examinations; and memorials are now in prepara. 
tion, praying for the further privilege of admission to its member- 
ship and degrees. If Cambridge yields to this request, there is 
no doubt that it will be pressed and cannot be resisted elsewhere ; 
and the general adoption of the principle of ‘“‘ mixed Universities ” 
will only be a question of time, and of a very short time in all 
probability. As one who has always heartily supported, and will 
continue heartily to support the cause of the highest education of 
women, and as one who does not wish to see the development and 
usefulness of a great educational centre impeded or impaired, I 
have felt it my duty not to be silent in such a juncture, or to with- 
hold from those who are being forced to consider this question 
such assistance as from ten years’ experience as teacher and 
examiner of the work of the women’s colleges in Cambridge, and 
from the acquaintance with the practical aspects of the question 
as regards the University, which can be ensured by continuous 
residence, and by continuous residence alone, I may be enabled to 
afford. 

The present position of the question is briefly as follows. Up 
to the year 1880 the students at Girton and Newnham Colleges 
had been admitted to the University examinations only informally 
and by the private permission of the examiners. In 1880 a num- 
ber of memorials, including one from 123 resident members of the 
Senate, were presented to the Council of the Senate, asking that 
the admission of women to examinations might be placed on a 
formal and stable footing, and a strong committee or ‘‘ Syndicate ” 
was appointed to consider the request. They reported in favour 
of the admission, and their report was confirmed by graces of the 
Senate on February 24th, 1881. Since then women have been 
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admitted to all the Honours examinations of the University and to 
those which are required as a preliminary qualification for them ; 
their names are published in the same form, and at the same time, 
as those of men, and they receive under the hand of the Vice- 
Chancellor an official certificate of their place. The scheme thus 
adopted has worked most satisfactorily. But it has not satisfied 
everybody ; and a short time agoa self-constituted committee began 
to agitate for further changes. Before their proposals had taken 
shape, Professor H. Sidgwick, whose conspicuous services to the 
cause of women’s higher education place his action above the 
reach of misconstruction, feeling the inconveniences of raising, 
after so short an interval, a question regarded in many quarters 
as definitely settled, endeavoured to ascertain the disposition of 
the friends of female education in Cambridge with regard to this 
movement of the committee. He accordingly circulated for signature 
a statement in the following terms: ‘‘ We, the undersigned, being 
resident members of the Senate who support the admission of 
women to Tripos examinations, are of opinion that it is undesirable 
at present to raise the question of admitting them to degrees.” 
This statement has been signed by 155 members of the Senate, 
or thirty-two more than signed the memorial already referred to. 
These signatures include those of the Master of Caius, the Master 
of Peterhouse, Prof Adams, Prof. Cayley, Prof. Clarke, Prof. Cowell, 
Prof. Creighton, Prof. Dewar, Prof. Hart, Prof. Hughes, Prof. 
Jebb, Prof. Kennedy, Prof. Latham, Prof. Lewis, Prof. Marshall, 
Prof. Mayor, Prof. Seeley, Prof. Skeat, Prof. J. J. Thomson, Prof. 
Westcott, Mr. Appleton, Dr. Peile, Dr. Reid, Mr. Robertson Smith, 
Mr. Stanton, Mr. Sedley Taylor, Mr. Trotter and Mr. Aldis 
Wright.* Unfortunately, however, this expression of adverse 
opinion has failed to influence the action of the committee, and 
they still adhere to their course of forcing the consideration of this 
question upon an unwilling university. 

The committee, which, with the exception of Prof. Liveing and 
Dr. Jackson,t consists entirely of persons not resident in Cam- 
bridge, has issued, besides memorials for signature, a short state- 
ment, in the form of a circular, of the objects which they have 
in view, and the arguments which they advance in support of them, 


* It should be added that some of these 155 would probably vote for the admission 
of women to degrees if the issue were definitely raised, but their number would be 
much more than counterbalanced by those who oppose the admission of women to 
examinations altogether, and to whom, of course, Prof. Sidgwick’s circular was not 
sent. 

+ The following are the Committee: Dr. Abbott, Rev. G. Calthrop, Rev. Llewelyn 
Davies, Archdeacon Emery, Dr. Jackson, Prof. Liveing, Mr. Westlake, Q.C., Miss 
Davies, (Louisa) Lady Goldsmid, Mrs. Nevile Lubbock, Mrs. Croom Rebevteen, the 
Dowager Lady Stanley of Alderley, Miss Kensington (Hon. Sec.) 
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I am indebted to the courtesy of Miss Davies, a member of the 
Committee, for copies of these documents. 

The objects of the Committee are briefly the unrestricted admis- 
sion of women to membership of the University, and to its degrees on 
the same conditions as men. The full import of this proposal will 
be seen below. But it may be pointed out at the outset that it is 
more than doubtful whether, under the existing statutes, it is 
possible for women either to enter or to graduate in the Univer- 
sity; and that, at least, both sides would agree that this doubt 
must be settled before any actual admission could take place. The 
Committee begin by bringing a number of objections against the 
present system which, they say “‘ has proved defective in some 
important respects. It regards the students in women colleges 
simply as candidates for certificates, leaving them dependent on 
the voluntary courtesy of individuals in respect of the University 
teaching, and appliances for instruction ; it admits to the Honours 
examinations only, excluding those for the ordinary degree, and 
thus fails to make any provision for those to whom the pressure 
of an Honours course might be injurious; and it offers to all, 
including those who have pursued precisely the same curriculum 
as that laid down for undergraduates, the gift of a certificate only, 
instead of a degree, thus conferring a very inadequate mark of 
recognition.” Of these three objections there is one which does not 
touch the main question, and which may at once be shortly dis- 
posed of. If the Committee or anyone else can prove that it is 
advisable to admit women to the examinations for the ordinary 
degree, the University will, I am convinced, be found most willing 
to admit them ; and I, for one, would be most glad to support the 
proposal. But, until this is done, and until it is shown that the 
Higher Local examinations, which are ignored in the circular, 
although they are extensively utilized by one of the women’s 
colleges, are insufficient for the purpose, I see no reason for 
departure from the lines which were laid down by the University 
six years ago. 

Of the other two objections, by far the most important is the 
one which relates to the “‘ very inadequate recognition,” asserted 
to be furnished by the certificate. This objection, however, rests 
on a misconception of the facts. It is the appearance of a can- 
didate’s name in the Tripos lists that is the real and adequate 
recognition of her merits, and it is the publicity and permanence 
of this record which gives its value to either degree or certificate. 
In fact it is the place which is the “ degree,” good or bad, as the 
case may be, and the rest is mere official confirmation. No com- 
petent head-master or body of electors would take anything but 
the place as a test in filling up an appointment; and no com- 
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petent candidate would be at a disadvantage if, through poverty 
or accident, he had not taken a B.A. degree. How much less s0, 
then, if under the regulations it had been impossible for him to 
doso? It would hardly have been necessary to insist on these most 
obvious considerations, if a recent case of high distinction in the 
Classical Tripos were not being turned to account in emphasizing the 
supposed disadvantage. In the Report of Girton College (for 1887), 
after felicitations upon Miss Ramsay’s success—felicitations which 
I feel privileged to share—it is stated that this has “given an 
impetus to a movement which has been set on foot for obtaining 
the extension to women of the degrees of the University of Cam- 
bridge.” If this is so, it is a proof how little it takes to influence 
the “‘ public” judgment in such matters, as it would have been 
hardly possible to select a clearer example of the comparative in- 
significance of the degree. It is the publicity of the Tripos, and 
the fact that it is open to men and women alike that have made 
Miss Ramsay at present, perhaps, the best known of the Queen’s 
female subjects; and it is difficult to see what she would gain by 
receiving a title which she would share with men who had taken 
the most ordinary of degrees in the most secluded of Specials. 

It must not be supposed that I maintain that the degree (of 
which it must be remembered I am at present speaking solely as 
a “‘stamp,” which shows the holder to have passed through a 
certain course, and to have reached a certain standard) would be 
of no advantage to women. It has the advantage of brevity 
and convenience. The letters B.A. explain themselves. A cer- 
tificeate requires a little explanation. The necessity of this 
explanation could not at any time be called a serious drawback. 
As the conditions of the Cambridge examination are more widely 
known, it must disappear altogether, and for my part I am 
inclined to believe that the public attention which has been 
lately directed towards the Triposes has already done away with it. 

The Committee, though not venturing to assert that students 
who would otherwise have come to Cambridge are drawn else- 
where by the attractions of a degree,* go on to intimate that “ it 
is certain that those who have gone through the Cambridge course 
are of opinion that, other things being equal, they are placed at a 
disadvantage as compared with other women who have the status 
of graduates.” It is difficult to deal with a statement thus 
attenuated. If “other things being equal” means that, of two 
candidates for an appointment who have taken exactly the same 
place in a Cambridge Tripos, the one who has also taken a quali- 
* “To what extent students, who might otherwise have been drawn to Cambridge 


by the many advantages of the place, are led to prefer another university by the 
attraction of a degree, it would be impossible to say.” (The italics are mine.) 
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fication in, say, the University of London is preferred, I see no 
hardship in that. For to have gone through another and a 
different curriculum is an additional proof of competency. But if 
it means that if two candidates have gained what are presumedly 
the same distinctions, the one at Cambridge and the other at 
London, the London graduate will have the preference simply 
because she is a graduate, then I must reply that, so far as I 
know, ‘‘ those who have gone through the Cambridge course,” are 
not of this opinion, and that, if they are, their opinion is mistaken. 
I have made some inquiries of my former pupils and friends among 
the certificated students. One of them, a most successful teacher 
in the metropolis, told me that she thought the possession of a 
certificate or a degree made absolutely no difference. Another, 
also distinguished as a lecturer in London; answered that it made 
no difference, except to ‘“‘ Americans and to people who did not 
understand about it.” The latter statement, however, was cor- 
rected by another old Cambridge student present, who said that 
she had been offered an appointment in America, and that, when 
she was asked about her degree, and she explained that she had only 
taken the examination and received the certificate, the reply was 
that “that did just as well.” Asa matter of fact, the variety in 
recognition is well understood in America; and the wife of a pro- 
fessor in the Johns Hopkins University told me that a woman would 
much prefer to be a certificated student of the Annexe of Harvard 
than a graduate of most of the “open” universities. A recent 
appointment at Holloway College shows how little solid ground 
there is for a grievance. I happen to know that, on this occasion, 
there were several thoroughly well-qualified candidates who had 
taken the degree of M.A. at London, but these were all passed 
over in favour of candidates who had taken the Cambridge course 
alone, and this, too, at a college which professedly prepares for 
the University of London! 

The Committee, however, go on to say that “so strongly is this 
(disadvantage) felt that successful candidates in Tripos examina- 
tions are induced to present themselves also for the degree exami- 
nations of the University of London, in order to obtain an 
academical position, which at Cambridge is not as yet within their 
reach.” I have endeavoured to discover the foundations for this 
statement by examining the register of the University of London, 
which contains an account of the course of every member of the 
University up to date, and comparing it with the last reports of 
Newnham and Girton Colleges.* The total number of students 
who have been admitted to the Cambridge examinations from the 


* Register of the University of London, 1886; Newnham College Report, 1886; 
Girton College Report, 1887. 
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beginning up to 1886 is 258. Of these thirteen only are graduates 
of London. Out of these thirteen, four passed through the Cam- 
bridge course before the University Examinations were formally 
opened to women, and two others took degrees in medicine—a 
study not included in the women’s curriculum at Cambridge. 
There remain seven; of these two had already taken the major 
part of the London course before they came up to Cambridge, four 
were actually full graduates of London before they did so, and there 
remains one solitary instance to support the theory of the Com- 
mittee. But it may be urged that account should be taken of all 
those who have matriculated at London since their Cambridge 
course. This will give the Committee one more; besides which I 
will throw them in another who matriculated at London while 
still at Cambridge, but who has apparently abandoned the London 
course. On the other hand I must take credit for at least two 
graduates of London (not included in the above) who had come to 
Cambridge after taking the full London B.A. These are the facts, 
and I leave the reader to determine whether they will bear the 
weight of the theory which the Committee seek to impose upon 
them. 

In the next paragraph of their circular the Committee appeal to 
the example of three “‘ universities” in admitting students “ with- 
out distinction of sex.” These three are the University of London, 
the Victoria University, and the Royal University of Ireland. 
These bodies, however, differ so completely in their character from 
the University of Cambridge that a comparison is only misleading. 
In the first place they require no residence, and they do no teach- 
ing ;* in fact, they are little more than machines for conducting 
examinations and granting degrees. In the second place, the 
powers of the university are not vested in the graduates, but in 
bodies in whose appointment the graduates have either no share 
or only a very small one, and over whose proceedings they have no 
right of control whatsoever ; whereas in Cambridge, residence and 
university teaching are of the essence of the place, and the 
sovereign power is vested in the Senate, of which all graduates can 
become members in due course. The fact that about 140 women 
have graduated at London, and twenty-sevent in the Royal 
University of Ireland, and that nineteen have matriculated at 


* It is perhaps hardly necessary to point out that I am speaking entirely of the 
‘* universities,” as the constituent colleges, such as Owen’s College, Manchester, do 
not enter into the question. 

t “Including,” it is said in the circular, ‘‘ H.R.H the Princess of Wales, on whom 
the degree of D.Mus. honoris causa was conferred in 1885.” This reads like an argu- 
ment from the photographers’ shops. I have indeed heard it rnmoured that some head 
mistresses desire the degree to be granted that their assistant mistresses may teach 
in cap and gown. But this surely is ‘‘ an invention of the enemy.” 
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Victoria, though interesting in itself, cannot be allowed any weight 
in determining so very different a question. The appeal, indeed, 
to the University of London, as a model to be followed in the 
regulation of studies in Cambridge, would be matter for sad reflec- 
tion, if to one who has graduated and examined in both it were 
not so very ridiculous. The University of London certainly per- 
forms a very useful function ; it catches the waifs and strays who 
could not otherwise gain an entrance into the graduated world, 
and it imposes upon them a stringent workhouse test. Their 
knowledge, indeed, must be up to a certain level; but about their 
training it is ‘‘ supremely indifferent.” Its effects upon education, 
as distinguished from acquisition, are sufficiently shown by the 
existence of the Victoria University, whose establishment was a 
revolt against its influence, and by the fact that a new secession 
is contemplated by the London institutions, notably University 
College (about which I can speak from internal knowledge) and 
King’s College, which have so long drooped under its shadow. 
Oxford and Cambridge honour students, whether male or female, 
need fear no competition from London. Those who dispose of 
educational appointments will always consider in the first instance 
how candidates have been taught and trained, not where they have 
been examined; and when they take the results of examinations 
into account they will remember that there are four requisites for 
a satisfactory examination—competent examiners, a large and 
steady average of candidates, a continuous tradition, and a real 
connection between the subjects as taught and the subjects as 
tested in examination, and they will know that all of these 
requisites are found in the Honours examinations of Cambridge 
and Oxford, and only the first in the Honours examinations of 
London. 

I have already said that the Committee do not ask only for 
the admission of women to the degrees of the University. They 
say that the experience of these universities (those already referred 
to) ‘‘ furnishes abundant evidence that the unrestricted admission 
of women to membership, with its various obligations and privi- 
leges, is productive of most satisfactory results.” At the end of 
the circular they ask the University “to take the further step of 
conferring its privileges on all persons, male or female, who are 
prepared to satisfy its requirements.” They invite former students 
of Girton and Newnham Colleges to sign a statement that “ the 
time may be considered to have arrived for extending to duly 
qualified students of the recognized Women’s Colleges the privi- 
leges of membership of the University and admission to its degrees.” 
(The italics throughout are mine). It is clear from this that they 
wish women to be admitted to the University; and their third 
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argument is only intelligible if they do. They urge that women 
have at present no right to attend the lectures of professors and 
other public teachers, or to use the laboratories and appliances 
provided for men; that to do so they have to obtain the permis- 
sion of the officers concerned, and that this permission may at 
any time be refused. They do not allege that this right of refusal 
has ever been arbitrarily exercised, or to the detriment of bond fide 
students. Andif this is the case, why cannot the teachers who 
have hitherto so liberally opened their classes, their museums and 
laboratories, to women, be trusted to do so in the future? If it 
is not likely now that female students would be excluded without 
reason from classes or demonstrations that are necessary to their 
studies, it will be less and less likely as time goes on; and custom 
will gradually secure them what, if not technically a right, will be 
as much respected as if it were. It must be remembered, further, 
that the objection only applies to one branch of study—that of the 
Natural Sciences. In Mathematics, Classics, Moral Science, His- 
tory, and other studies to which the great bulk of the students 
devote themselves, they either have their own teachers or else the 
University teachers have admitted women to their classes from 
the beginning.* 

The admission of women to membership would involve the most 
important consequences and changes in the University. Unless it 
was accompanied by a number of restrictions and disabilities, they 
would be eligible to all the degrees, offices, and powers of the 
University. It is conceivable that this revolution might be pro- 
ductive of good; but let some other body make the experiment. 
I am certain that our present Senate would not; nor do I 
think that the Committee believe that it would. Canon Davies, 
in a letter to the Daily News, of date July 5, 1887, reprinted by 
the Committee, says: ‘“ If women were admitted to the M.A. degree 
they would certainly not be entitled to vote, any more than 
graduates who are peers, for the Parliamentary representatives of 
the University. But it is further understood that the promoters 
of this movement are prepared to support any measure which, 
whilst admitting women to degrees on the same conditions as those 
laid down for men, might include further abatements of the pri- 
vileges of women graduates.”’ I do not think that many members 
of the Senate will take kindly to these ‘‘ abatements” of Canon 
Davies. They will see that a scheme which places women in a 
limbo of half-membership must be an artificial one, and cannot be 
a permanent one. They will recognize the fact that there is no 
* As regards the University Library, any woman student who is duly recommended 


by two members of the Senate can obtain free permission to work in it; and a large 
number from the Women’s Colleges avail themselves of this privilege. 
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stable ground between membership and non-membership, that 
these ‘“‘ abatements,” or rather disabilities, would be felt to be 
illogical and vexatious, and there would be a constant effort to 
remove them ; and that, if the University concedes a portion, it 
must be prepared ultimately to concede the whole. There is one 
question which would at once emerge, unless the admission of 
women to the privileges of undergraduates were coupled with a 
special disqualification—that of medical degrees. There is little 
doubt that before long some female student would claim the right 
of an undergraduate to study in this subject, and this would excite 
those bitter and unseemly controversies from which we have 
hitherto happily been free. 

I have already pointed out that many of the most influential 
authorities in the University have pronounced the action of the 
Committee to be inopportune. Those who are acquainted with its 
interior workings are well aware that it is overloaded with business. 
So much has been crowded on it within the last few years that it 
has neither the right nor the power to assume fresh cares or new 
responsibilities. This is so well known that I need not dwell upon 
it here, the more especially as it has been already referred to by 
others.* It is also, I think, desirable to wait a little longer from 
the point of view of the Women’s Colleges themselves. There 
have been no difficulties as yet; and I think that there is good 
reason to hope that there will be none in the future. But it is 
possible to be a little too sanguine; and the experience of the 
next few years will be of special importance. In seven years from 
now, if the present rate of increase continues, there will be about 
four hundred women studying in Cambridge. These numbers will 
greatly increase the work of supervision; and, while admitting 
that the arrangements have hitherto been quite satisfactory, we 
must be careful in such a vital matter not to presume upon our 
experience. 

I will now leave the University, and turn to a point which prin- 
cipally affects the individual students themselves and their friends. 
This is the question of expense. At present, the fees paid by 
certificated students to the University amount, in the aggregate, 
to £9. Those who take the B.A. degree pay for the same course 
£19 3s.t This difference of £10 will have to come from some- 
where. If it is paid by the students, the addition, though not 

* As by Mr. Shaw, one of the on-coming Proctors, in a letter to the Daily News, 
August 23, 1887. 

+ The £9 is made up as follows: Previous examination and additional subject fees, 
£3; Tripos ex: mination, £6. Those women (very few in number) who take the second 
part of the Mathematical or Classical Triposes pay £2 besides. The £19 3s. is made 


up as follows: Matriculation, £5; annual payments to the University for three years. 
£2 11s.; Previous examination, £2 10s.; Tripos, £2 2s.; B.A., £7. 
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large in itself, will mean a good deal to many who are ill able to 
afford the present outlay. If it is paid by the Colleges (as I have 
heard suggested is possible), then it is clear that either the value 
of what they provide will be diminished by that amount, or else 
that their present charges are in excess of what they need be. On 
p- 13 of the Girton Report, it is said that “ the Scholarship exa- 
minations of the College continue to attract many candidates, to 
whom failure means that the hope of entering the College must be 
relinquished. It is much to be desired that assistance to promising 
students in the form of entrance scholarships should be largely 
increased.” How much better is it, in the interests of the higher 
education of women, that these sums should be devoted to these 
purposes, than that they should go into the common revenues of 
the University ? 

Before closing this article, I desire to say that I am not opposed 
on principle to the granting of degrees to women; and if Cam- 
bridge were only a university resembling the universities referred 
to by the Committee, I should be glad to vote for this extension. 
I believe that many, perhaps the majority, of our certificated 
students desire the degree, and some desire it very much. As a 
class, I think that they are deserving of every privilege that it is 
in the power of the University to bestow. It is hardly possible to 
speak too highly of the enthusiasm which they throw into their 
work, and their loyalty to learning for learning’s sake. Not a few 
of them have made considerable sacrifices in order to gain the 
higher education of a university ; and when they leave Cambridge 
to take or resume their position as teachers, they show the same 
devotedness and self-sacrifice. Their work is already bearing good 
fruit; their pupils come to the University with a far more thorough 
training than they had themselves. The majority of these, I feel 
confident, have no desire to import themselves into a men’s uni- 
versity; it is the title only that they want, and this, if it were 
possible, I should personally be so glad to concede, that I almost 
feel tempted to regret that Cambridge is a university in a higher 
sense than those to which it has been compared. Perhaps, how- 
ever, they may obtain the object of their aspirations in another 
way. An article in the St. James’s Gazette of July 25, 1887, which 
is understood to have been written by a member of the University 
of especial authority and experience, and a true friend of women’s 
education, suggests that a charter should be granted to “a central 
educational council, empowering them to confer degrees on women 
who have duly fulfilled all conditions necessary for a degree in 
universities which do not confer degrees on women. The central 
council need have no trouble of examination on its hands; it could 
accept the honour examinations of Oxford and Cambridge. 
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Indeed, all could go on exactly as now, except that the young 
women of whose successes we have been speaking would receive, 
in addition to a parchment from Cambridge or Oxford, a B.A. 
degree from the Central Council. In a few years’ time the Central 
Council would become one of the most important educational 
bodies in the kingdom, exercising an influence on women’s educa- 
tion such as no body now exercises, or can exercise.” I do not 
know whether this suggestion will meet with acceptance ; it is, at 
any rate, deserving of the most careful consideration, if only for 
this, that it points to the true way of solving the difficulty, which 
is that the women’s colleges should take up this matter themselves, 


and that women’s degrees should be conferred by a women’s 
university. 


J. P. Postaare. 


VOL. X. 


q 


ON THE DIRECT INFLUENCE OVER STYLE IN 
POETRY, EXERCISED BY THE OTHER FINE 
ARTS, SCULPTURE AND PAINTING ESPE- 
CIALLY ; WITH ILLUSTRATIONS ANCIENT 
AND MODERN.* 


In the last lecture I endeavoured to define those essential elements 
of the other Fine Arts which, either in their matter or their 
manner, in style or in substance, can be reproduced, after her own 
fashion and under her own special laws, in Poetry. The Sculp- 
turesque style, and the Pictorial, we found are by far the most 
frequent modes in which Poetry has been influenced by her sister 
arts:—Architecture and Music being, in different ways, too 
remote from the province of song to be often or closely traceable 
in poetic style, except so far as some absolute musical effect 
reappears in the melody of words ;—without which we may have 
verse, but cannot have poetry. 

These leading points of contrast and of resemblance, which need 
not here be repeated, should be kept in mind during this survey. 
My examples will be mostly taken from Greek and English 
poetry :—a choice for which I need offer little apology. That 
absolute pre-eminence in Fine Art with which the Hellenic races 
were confessedly gifted rendered them at once the most creative and 
the most exact in regard to poetic style. The poetry of Western 
civilization is little less, if indeed less, indebted to them than the 
art. For England, on the other hand, it may be justly claimed 
that our poetry, after the Greek, among all other European litera- 
tures is the one which has maintained the fullest, richest, and 
most continuous course from the earliest days of the nation, and 
has, on the whole, been the most representative of its varying 
currents of thought and emotion,—the most intensely individual. 
It is on these grounds, rather than on the claims to supremacy 
often made in the names of a Shakespeare and a Milton, that we 
may most safely rest England’s great place in Poetry. The 
English race, in a word, has spoken out its mind, has uttered its 
whole heart, in its poetry more completely than any other western 


* A lecture delivered in the Theatre of the Museum by F. T. Palgrave, Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
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race since Hellas lost her independent life: whilst our poets have 
been second to the Greek alone in uniting excellence of style with 
the fresh impulses of nature. 

Resuming my subject from Homer :—Greek poetry, during its 
creative period, passes through two other great forms, Lyric and 
Dramatic. The lyrical movement,—lying roughly between 700 
and 450 B.c., is twofold; the religious or political, written always 
for choral performance, and the lyric of personal feeling, meant 
apparently for private recitation. And these are sometimes spoken 
of as the Doric and the Aeolian schools, from the races by which 
at first they were most cultivated. 

Of sculptural style we have seen something in Homer. It is in the 
Aeolian, personal, lyrics that the pictorial quality first shows itself. 

Yet even in these the general sculpturesque character of Greek 
poetry is felt. There is an exquisite reserve, even in the most 
passionate moments of the Lesbian song; Beauty, both in 
melodious diction and in sentiment and idea, is always paramount. 
Observe also that this style proved but a kind of temporary inter- 
lude in Greek literature ; both the earliest and the latest of the great 
lyricists belong to the more impersonal school; they are Dorian 
and sculpturesque. Thus (passing by epigram, satire, and comic 
verse, as irrelevant to my subject), the natural Greek impulse 
finally prevailed. And it confirms this, that after 450 B.c. epic 
and lyric merged together in that wonderful dramatic movement 
which was the last widely vital phase of Hellenic poetry. Thus 
Greek lyric may be defined as wider in range than our own, yet not 
so distinctly pictorial ; it is much less merely picturesque, much less 
subjective ; in some degree it resembles the mediaeval Italian. 

Beginning with the Dorian School, let us take first an early 
specimen of pictorial landscape from Aleman (670-610 B.c.). 

Sleep mountain-tops and ravines, 
Sleep headland and torrent ; 
Sleep what dark earth bears on her bosom, 
Green leaves and insects ; 
Beasts in the den and bees in their families ; 
Monsters in depths of the violet sea: 
Sleeps every bird, 

Folding the long wings to slumber. 


Yet Aleman, in this landscape-picture, retains a primitive 
severity of outline, a sculptural calm, which the translation may 
not fully render. Compare Dante’s early morning scene in the 
Purgatorio when he is just ascending into the Elysium where he 
is to meet Beatrice. 

Un’ aura dolce, senza mutamento 


Avere in sé, mi feria per la fronte, 
Non di pit: colpo che soave vento; 
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Per cui le fronde tremolando pronte 
Tutte quante piegavano alla parte, 
U’ la prim’ ombra gitta il santo monte ; 

Non pero dal lor esser dritto sparte 
Tanto che gli augelletti per le cime 
Lasciasser d’ operare ogni lor arte ; 

Ma con piena letizia l’ ore prime 
Cantando riceviéno intra le foglie, 
Che tenevan bordone alle sue rime, 

Tal, qual di ramo in ramo si raccoglie, 
Per la pineta in sul lito di Chiassi, 
Quand’ Eolo Scirocco fuor discioglie. 

This in point of language is as direct and severe as Aleman. 
Observe however the greater subtilty of landscape detail in the 
delicate moving of the twigs away from the wind; and how Dante 
by mixing the sound of the birds (after his usual fashion) with 
the sight of the forest, carries us farther away from any possible 
painted picture of the scene, whilst rendering far more fully its 
natural features:—how, although wholly unsentimental, he yet 
infuses the suggestion of the deepest and the most exquisite 
sentiment. 

Turn now to our own poets, of whom I take Milton first, as the 
one who, I think, has really most in common with the classical 
style: dealing with description in the same straightforward im- 
personal way: setting external images simply before us, whilst 
the mind is left to combine them as a whole, and feel their inward 


suggestiveness. 
Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures 
Whilst the landscape round it measures ; 
Russet lawns, and fallows gray, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 
Mountains, on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest ; 
Meadows trim with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide ; 
Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosom’d high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps some Beauty lies, 
The Cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 


This perhaps is as near a landscape in words as one could find 
anywhere ; if I may venture on the criticism, it is almost perilously 
near :—yet note how at the close Milton at once by one imagi- 
native phrase transports us from what we see of nature to what 
the fancy of a youthful poet might naturally find there of human 
interest. The moonlight scene of the Penseroso, (which I hope 
I need not quote,) is in similar style, but coloured by greater in- 
tensity of feeling,—the pensiveness proper to the poem’s title and 
object. 

Milton’s affinity to the great masters of old,—the perpetual 
presence in his work of the grand style, which he shares with 
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Dante,—will be felt if I give a little picture from his prede- 
eessor Spenser. He is describing and personifying the approach 
of May. 

Then came fair May, the fairest maid on ground, 

Deck’d all with dainties of her season’s pride, 

And throwing flowers out of her lap around : 

Upon two brethren’s shoulders she did ride, 

The Twins of Leda; which, on either side, 

Supported her like to their sovereign queen. 

Lord! how all creatures laugh’d when her they spied, 

And leap’d and dane’d as they had ravish’d been ; 

And Cupid's self about her fluttered all in green. 

This is far more classical in its intention than Milton’s land- 
‘scape; but how much less so, in fact, is it by reason of its 
charming ornateness, its directly pictorial epithets! We have 
here, in fact, antiquity seen, not face to face, but through the 
glass of the Italian Renaissance: as Leigh Hunt, from whom I 
quote, justly says, Spenser’s picture recals Raphael and Titian :— 
it is modern, indeed, but with a peculiar form of modernness 
which, to us, is almost obsolete. Now compare one stanza from 
the Autumn of Keats with Spenser’s May. 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 

Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ; 

Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, 

Drows’d with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers ; 
And sometime like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 

Or by a cyder-press, with patient look, 

Thou watchest the last oozings hours by hours. 

Do we not at once feel here the touch of a great master; one 
powerful equally over form and colour, but using them always 
according to the truest and strictest rules of poetry, never falling 
into the false art of the word-painter, yet putting the most vivid 
-of pictures before us? Keats is modern in his rich detail, his 
-closeness to real nature. Yet all the while he as it were conceals 
himself; he does not mix his own mood with the landscape ; 
Nature speaks through him without suggesting lesson or after- 
thought ; his mind is like some magic crystal,—seeming only to 
transmit the images which, meantime, we know his imagination 
was really choosing, creating, combining. 

I will now glance at once,—no more, alas, is possible,—at the 
short-lived school of Aeolian poets; they who approached nearest 
‘to modern feeling during the great age of Greek literature; those 
in whom we may find the early pictorial style developed into the 
fullest glow of colour which was compatible with Hellenic sensibility. 
Sappho, of all the Greek lyrists, unless Simonides may be put 
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by her, is in certain ways nearest to modern feeling and style. 
There is something of Correggio in the warmth and passionate 
movement of her verse: whilst in its exquisite fineness and firm- 
ness of touch, I compare her work to that of Leonardo da Vinci. 
Sappho loves flowers with a personal sympathy: ‘ Cretan girls,’ 
she says, ‘ with their soft feet dancing lay flat the tender bloom of 
the grass’: she feels for the hyacinth ‘ which shepherds on the 
mountain tread underfoot, and the purple flower is on the ground’: 
she pities the wood-doves (apparently) as their ‘life grows cold and 
their wings fall’ before the archer.* Or we have three lines on a 
garden scene full of the heat and sleep of the fortunate south : 


Round about the cool water thrills through 
The apple-branches,t and sleep 
Flows down upon us in the rustling leaves. 


There is a new breath of feeling in these passages : nature speaks. 
to the woman’s gracious heart more intimately than to Aleman or 
Alecaeus. Yet Sappho is truly pictorial in the ancient sense ; the 
image always simply presented; the sentiment left to our sensi- 
bility. What I have quoted are only fragments; grains of 
golden sand which the torrent of Time has carried down to us. 
Something more like a poem may be formed by uniting two other 
little pieces (Nos. 91 and 93, Bergk) from the marriage songs for 
which Sappho was famous. 

High lift the beams of the chamber, 
Workmen, on high ; 
Like Arés in step comes the Bridegroom ; 


Like him of the song of Terpander, 
Like him in majesty. 
—O fair—O sweet! 
As the sweet apple blooms high on the bough, 


High on the highest, forgot of the gatherers : 
So Thou :— 
Yet not so: nor forgot of the gatherers ; 
High o’er their reach in the golden air, 
—O sweet—O fair ! 


I offer this attempt with even more diffidence than the trans- 
lation from Aleman. Sappho’s style,—if our wretchedly imperfect 
evidence authorizes us to judge, seems in its exquisiteness, 
its unerring perfection both of word and of sound, to surpass. 
that of every other poet. We can describe it only by her own 


* For some hints here I am indebted to the History of Greek Literature by Mr. F. B. 
Jevons :—on the whole, as it seems to me, the best, in point of good taste and good 
sense, amongst recent English essays upon this great subject. As it stands, however,. 
the book wants the charm and interest which Professor Mahaffy’s History gains from his 
admirably selected illustrative quotations. 

t &’ dodwv Madivwv :—If there were any authority, I should like to translate 
‘* through the troughs of apple-wood.” That Eastern mode of garden irrigation gives & 
much more definite, and hence a more Sappho-like image than ‘“ through the boughs.” 
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phrases: it is ‘more delicate than water’: ‘tenderer than the 
rose’: ‘more golden than gold.’ Brilliant as was the lyric out- 
burst among the Greeks, yet in these points Sappho outshines 
them all, ‘as the stars,’ in her own phrase, ‘draw back their 
shining faces when they surround the fair moon in her silver 
fulness.’ 

With Sappho I have placed Simonides, later by a hundred years, 
as the most modern,—I might perhaps better say, the least 
remote from us,—among these early poets. The clearness of style 
and pathos, for which he was of old renowned,—his equable level 
of thought and sentiment, give him this place. One lovely speci- 
men of his pathetic lucidity has been spared to us: the lament of 
Danaé over her child, when exposed with him in an ark which, as 
in other legends, is floating over the sea. Her arm is round the 
sleeping boy; she cries over him as he lies unconscious of the 
foam of the wave that passes over his long hair, and the sound of 
the wind. ‘Yet, if terror were terrible to thee,’ she says, ‘thou 
wouldest listen a little to my words,’ as she prays to Heaven for 
safety. 

Even in this imperfect paraphrase I think the absolute pictorial 
truth of Simonides shines through: but the pathos is not personal, 
like Sappho’s: it is not a simple song: already in Simonides we 
feel that we are near the close of this style, or at least its com- 
parative unfrequency in Greek literature. The sculpturesque 
element which (as I have said) all through, partly from the 
language, partly from natural genius, underlies all the ancient 
poetry, resumes its sway. I find this clear-cut impersonal severity, 


this self-restraint, in the following : 
There is a song, 
That on high rocks, bright, inaccessible, 
Girt with the circling dance, her holy throng, 
Doth Virtue dwell :— 
Nor on that throne 
Seen of all humankind: by him alone, 
Heart-pierced in soul-corroding toil, and so 
To height of perfect Manhood climbing slow: 
— By him alone. 


Pindar gives the last and greatest examples of that larger kind 
of ode, the heroic, religious, or political, which stood midway 
between epic and drama, and in accordance with the whole spirit 
of the Greek race was addressed to the nation at large rather 
than to the individual. Pindar is a genius so lofty and so 
unique that, like Shakespeare, he at once tempts and terrifies us 
from trying to criticise him. Yet no essay on poetical style can 
afford to pass by one of the greatest masters of human language ; 
and that language incomparably the finest for the purposes of art 
ever possessed by man. 
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Pindar, I will venture to say, although often quoted as a con- 
spicuous type of sculpturesque severity, cannot rightly be so de- 
fined. ‘He is no sculptor,” he himself says emphatically in the 
prelude to his fifth Nemean Ode, ‘‘ to frame statues stationary on 
their own pedestals, but one whose sweet song pushes forth on 
uny light-sailing vessel.” His general style is in fact too rapid, 
too tumultuous and fervent for the restraint and repose of sculp- 
ture :—he forces language like a tyrant to do his will. Secure of 
his meaning, he does not shrink from straining even the resources 
of Greek syntax in the arrangement of his words: his allusions 
are so remote that they often escape the most imaginative reader. 
Hence it is difficult to believe that Pindar’s choral odes could 
have been understood even by his quick-witted hearers; and I am 
disposed to agree with the conjecture* that the phrases rather 
called up a series of emotions, a train of brilliant and suggestive 
images, succeeding each other too rapidly to be dwelt on, than 
were meant to be followed like scenes from Homer in the mouth of 
a rhapsode. 

From this point of view I compare Pindar’s style to the Music 
by which it was,—in what manner we cannot guess,—accom- 
panied. Architecture is however the art to which he himself 
oftenest likens his poetry: and we find this verified by the 
strangely symmetrical plans now known to underlie those very 
Odes which have been sometimes spoken of as the types of irregu- 
larity.t Here in fact as everywhere, beneath all Pindar’s seeming 
extravagance that under-tone of the not too much, pydtv dyav, so 
eminently characteristic of the Hellenic mind, is heard. Yet 
although thus clear and strict in design, yet his odes are redeemed 
from bareness and formalism,—as careful research has shown 
that Greek architecture itself was,—not only by small passages 
of brilliant decoration, but also by exquisitely fine variations in 
plan, so subtle, that as in the details of the Parthenon itself, they 
are rather felt than recognized. 

Pindar's style thus takes something from those effects which 
belong to the essential nature of architecture and music. Yet 
with him also the sculptural element is ready to assert itself, in 
the simple unadorned conciseness with which, when art and oc- 
casion serve, he narrates a scene; leaving it without comment or 
ornamental epithet to penetrate us by its own plain sheer force. 

-I quote part of the story of Bellerophon and Pegasos (Ol. 18); 
although aware that this is but to add another to the many failures, 
old and new, to turn Pindar into satisfactory English prose. 


* Jevons ; p. 180. 


+ This fact has been worked out, perhaps with some overstrained ingenuity, by Prof. 
Metzger in a careful study on Pindar (1880). 
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“Once Bellerophon suffered many things at the fountain [of 
Peirene] in his passion to harness Pegasos, sprung from the ser- 
pent Gorgon; until the Maiden Pallas brought him the gold-edged 
bridle ; and his dream became at once a waking truth. For she 
called to him Sleepest thou, King of the Aeolid race? Come, take 
this charm powerful over the horse, . . . And he sprang straight 
to his feet. 

“The power of the gods brings to pass with ease what one would 
swear and believe impossible. . . . And bold Bellerophon rushed 
on and seized the winged horse, gently putting the charm around 
his jaw: and mounting him at once plunged and played about in 
his brazen armour. . . . On his fate I will be silent.” 

Pindar has been compared by Mr. M. Arnold, in an excellent 
passage, to Dante. Both were poets, he says, impassioned for 
style. And how like Dante’s is the last phrase !—Legend said 
that Bellerophon through his own madness came to an evil 
end; but Pindar will not tell this in Corinth for local reasons: 
of popov :—just as Dante, in his famous Nen ragio- 
nam di lor, passes in silence by the sinners whom he despised too 
heartily for notice. 

My present object is to illustrate special forms of style, not to 
review the poetry of Greece. Yet a few words must be allowed 
for the third last and great outburst in the drama of Athens. 
Here I first note that the necessities of dramatic movement, the 
specialities of the stage, do not admit much display of the par- 
ticular styles before us, whilst the action of the play is proceeding. 
The tone of the Classical drama is indeed generally recognized as 
severe, compared with that of the Romantic. But this quality is 
less due to style as such than to the sculpturesque nature of Greek 
as a language; and, after this, to the general effect of the charac- 
ters, to the absence of personal analysis of feeling in their speeches, 
and to the simplicity of the plot. Yet, even thus, in the plays of 
Aeschylus the essential qualities of sculpture have, I think, but 
little place. His Titanic figures transcend the resources of every 
other art: his style is gigantesque rather than sculpturesque: the 
diction, like Pindar’s, though with deeper and more tragic ima- 
ginative power, has a wildness, an obscurity, a mystic gloom, 
wholly alien from sculptural repose. Only now and then, as with 
Pindar, has he passages of splendid brevity and clearness. Such 
is the figure of Helen as she quits the house of Menelaos (Agam.: 
second Chorus), or the dialogue between Orestes and Clytemnestra 
before her death in the Choephorae. 

If Aeschylus in his utterly original genius be remote from sculp- 
ture, and remote from modern feeling also, Euripides is as unmis- 
takeably pictorial: nearer to us in virtue of the personal tone, the 
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self-consciousness, the habit of criticizing his own day, by which, 
in season and perhaps out of season, his work is penetrated. The 
leading note of his characters is versatility of movement :—as in a 
picture, we seem to see the play of expression on their features. 
This pictorial quality shows itself also in the lovely episodes of his 
chorus ; the subject of which often contrasts with the action of the 
piece rather than explains or enforces it. Indeed Euripides pushes 
this style to such a point that the T’roades is not so much a plot as a 
succession of brilliant scenes; it is dioramatic, rather than dramatic. 

Sophocles alone, among the surviving Greek dramatists, seems to 
me distinctly and essentially statuesque. His chief figures detach 
themselves from the background of the story not by energy of 
attitude, as with Aeschylus: not by warmth of colour, as in 
Euripides: but like the Florentine Niobe or the Melian Goddess,— 
Nymph or Aphrodite, whichever she be,—of the Louvre, by the 
mere grace and purity of their outline. Beauty is always his last 
word. Sophocles has a peculiar reserve in the exhibition of 
character if compared with his contemporaries, and how much 
more if compared with our own Elizabethan drama !—in Tenny- 
son’s phrase, he ‘‘ holds passion in aleash.” This is characteristic 
of sculpture ; and carries with it, also, a certain risk of coldness,* 
as extravagance and sentimentalism are the dangers of painting. 

Sophocles in other ways is the last very great representative of 
sculptural style in poetry. He deserves this praise for the inde- 
scribable fineness of his art in words, which makes the phrase 
“‘chiselled out’’ rise constantly to our minds when reading him ; 
for the marvellous simplicity with which he presents incident ; 
for his exquisite union of intensity with tenderness; for the 
coherent unity of plot, which accompanies and flows from the 
consistent truth of his characters,—so real, yet so ideal ; faithful, 
if I may use the word, at once to humanity and to beauty. And 
with Shakespeare, lastly, he has this eminent sculptural quality, 
that whilst the lofty tone of sentiment, what the Greeks named 
700s, a passion for greatness and goodness, everywhere underlies 
his writing, yet the poet never seems to moralize in his own 
person ; uses none of the children of his soul as his mouthpiece ; 
maintains throughout the note of objectivity. 

Here I must perforce quit Greek poetry, which had in fact 
reached the stage when pictorial treatment has not only almost 
superseded sculpturesque, but when the fine balance between 
subtlety and simplicity, which had given to their art its supreme 

* Possibly from some inward sense of this, (if in our later day we may hazard a 
conjectural glance into the sanctuary of the mind of this great genius), Sophocles has 
allowed himself that vehemence in the display of passion which has been often 


criticized in the Azus and Philoctetes. The artist may have felt that he could not 
reach his effect without some over-accentuation. 
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excellence, turns in favour of subtlety. Sentiment is now dwelt 
upon for its own sake: common life supplants heroic legend on the 
stage. Yet although the quick, inventive, mind of the Greeks led 
them thus through the whole circle of art, yet it is only an 
approach that they make to modern ideas and feeling. The decay 
of their old external religion gave rise to no vital inner doctrine to 
replace it :—the breaking up of their old scheme of private life was 
not followed by any social regeneration. Roman arms perhaps 
quickened this decline. The natural evolution of their poetry was 
hence arrested. Splendid as are the monuments which Time has 
spared us, something is incomplete. Yet so perfect was their 
language as material, so exquisite their use of it, that we must 
doubt whether the centuries of mediaeval and modern civilization 
have, on the whole, succeeded in equalling their work, or in 
completing it. 


Latin poetry has, I think, but few analogies in style with the 
other Fine Arts. This may be due partly to the somewhat artificial 
quality of the cultivated language, which gave it a predominant 
literary tone: partly to the oratorical style diffused through Roman 
literature. Thus Ovid has supplied materials for only too many 
actual modern pictures in poems which, to me, have little beyond 
that frosty rhetorical glitter,—those fires so brilliantly painted 
that cold almost performs the effect of heat,—in which Victor Hugo 
is eminent. What imitative analogies I can trace are essentially 
pictorial; what sculptural quality appears, springs from the 
structure of the language. Thus Catullus has given us a few pieces 
of the highest exquisiteness in the pure pictorial manner, which 
seem to flash before the mind’s eye with all the colouring and all 
the splendour of Venetian art. And ina simpler style we have a 
charming country-house interior by Tibullus,—Delia and her maids 
spinning at night, till the lover returns, and the girl runs out to 
welcome him :— 


Tune mihi, qualis eris, longos turbata capillos, 
Obvia nudato, Delia, curre pede. 


Lucretius, Vergil, Horace, astonishing as their poetry is, each in its 
own style, for power and perfection, rarely seem to have thought 
of those fine arts in which, indeed, Rome herself was confessedly 
barren ;—at any rate, rarely suggest them. But [ must pass on to 
later days ; quoting only one passage of singularly lofty and severe 
pictorial skill from Horace. He is painting the anxious life-weary 
noble of the Augustan Empire : 

Non enim gazae, neque consularis 

Summovet lictor miseros tumultus 


Mentis, et curas laqueata circum 
Tecta volantes. 
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I know no place where Horace touches the sublime so closely. 
But how introspective, how unlike the Greek genius is this in tone ! 


Like much else in Latin literature, it in truth prepares us for 
modern sentiment. 


Petrarch, the herald of the Italian Renaissance, far more than 
Dante connects the two worlds. The vision of Laura after her 
death in one of the Canzoni (No. 47) joins the pure clear-cut 
severity of ancient pictorial style, with the tender and gracious 
sentiment of the best medieval days. The opening stanza, 
beautiful as Hellenic art, is all that I can now quote. 

Quando il soave mio fido conforto, 
Per dar riposo alla mia vita stanca, 
Ponsi del letto in su la sponda manca 
Con quel suo dolce ragionare accorto ; 
Tutto di piéta e di paura smorto, 
Dico: Onde vien tu ora, o felice alma? 
Un ramoscel di palma 


Ed un di lauro trae del suo bel seno ; 
E dice: Dal sereno 


Ciel empireo, e di quelle sante parti 
Mi mossi; e vengo sol per consolarti. 

Moving now at once homewards, a few conspicuous specimens 
are all that I can offer in addition to those which have been 
already given. Spenser and Shakespeare might each fill a whole 
essay. Richard II. is, perhaps, the play in which the latter most 
abundantly exhibits the proper pictorial style. The one example 
I can give is from Troilus and Cressida (A. iii, 8.3). Ulysses 
is telling how fame dies and good deeds are forgotten : 


Perseverance, dear my lord, 
Keeps honour bright: to have done is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery. Take the instant way ; 
For honour travels in a strait so narrow, 
Where one but goes abreast: keep then the path; 
For emulation hath a thousand sons 
That one by one pursue: if you give way, 
Or hedge aside from the direct fortright, 
Like to an enter’d tide, they all rush by 
And leave you hindmost ; 
Or, like a gallant horse fall'n in first rank, 
Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, 
O’er-run and trampled on, 


Perhaps no more richly pictorial passage can be found even in 
Shakespeare. He rarely pursues one style so long; the tropical 
wealth of his imagination carrying him soon into new regions of 
thought and fancy. No one can be simpler when he chooses ; the 
only regret left, is that he has not oftener preferred simplicity. 

True sculptural style in verse was very rare in the Elizabethan 
age. It has, indeed, never been frequent in our literature. An 
example may, however, be given from the dirge of a mother over @ 
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son by one of Shakespeare’s greatest followers, that master of the 
terrible—Webster. This piece, like true sculpture, is effective by 
simple presentation alone. : 

Call for the robin-redbreast and the wren, 

Since o’er shady groves they hover 

And with leaves and flowers do cover 

The friendless bodies of unburied men. 

Call unto his funeral dole 

The ant, the field-mouse, and the mole 

To rear him hillocks that shall keep him warm 

And (when gay tombs are robb’d) sustain no harm; 

But keep the wolf far thence, that’s foe to men, 

For with his nails he'll dig them up again. 

The manner of our seventeenth-century poets is in the main 
literary. Marvell indeed, as befitted Milton’s early admirer, has a 
few pieces admirably pictorial. But Milton,—last and greatest, if, 
as a dramatist, we exclude Shakespeare, of our Elizabethans, is 
the one eminent exception in a time of imaginative decadence. 
He must be placed in that select company where are Pindar and 
Dante, Sappho and Vergil, among the few absolute masters of 
style in European poetry. But I hope for an opportunity to dwell 
more fully and lovingly on Milton and his predecessors. Mean- 
while from Paradise Lost (ix; 1099), 1 take a passage which no 
less a judgment than Coleridge’s selected as a perfect specimen of 
pictorial style. It is the hour after the Fall: Adam and Eve awake 
to consciousness of sin and shame: Then 


. Both together went 
Into the thickest wood. There soon they chose 
The fig-tree ; not that kind for fruit renown’d, 
But such as, at this day, to Indians known, 
In Malabar or Deccan, spreads her arms, 
Branching so broad and long that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother-tree, a pillar’d shade 
High over-arch’d, and echoing walks between. 


And echoing walks between: How by this one last phrase is the 
description at once placed beyond the painter’s art, and removed 
somehow into the royal world of imagination! But it will be 
best to give Coleridge’s own comment. ‘This is creation rather 
than painting, or if painting, yet such, and with such co-presence 
of the whole picture flashed at once upon the eye, as the sun 
paints in a camera obscura.’ 

Now take the image of Satan in presence of Gabriel and his 


angels (P. L. iv. 985): 
On the other side, Satan, alarm’d, 
Collecting all his might, dilated stood, 
Like Teneriff or Atlas, unremoved: 
His stature reach’d the sky, and on his crest 
Sat Horror plumed ; nor wanted in his grasp 
What seem’d both spear and shield. 
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It is a truism to say that this image obviously could not be 
rendered by art: yet I think it would be hard to find a more 
magnificent example of sculpturesque style in its essence. The 
Sonnets On His Blindness and To Mr. Lawrence, the burial- 
speech of Manoa at the close of Samson Agonistes,—that splendid 
metamorphosis of the dirge in the Hippolytus Crowned,—are in 
the same grand manner ; as the Ode on the Nativity, the Allegro 
and Penseroso, are the very types of pictorial skill. 

But Milton is a survival,—a genius born out of his own time, 
or, rather, one above any time. Not until the study of Greek 
literature was re-established in the eighteenth century do we find 
the imaginative styles reappearing. Collins and Gray it will be 
enough to name ; noting only that their famous odes, unsurpassed 
before or since amongst us in their own manner,—are instances 
of the severe, antique pictorial style more than of the sculptural. 
More truly such is Cowper’s Loss of the Royal George:—a poem 
which stands beside the noblest Grecian work in its high simplicity 
of objective pathos :—the pathos, not of epithet, but of situation. 

The great poets of our own century, even if we take only those 
belonging to the first half of it, might easily fill several essays 
upon style. But some illustrations have been already offered you ; 
and if I have made my whole thesis clear, perhaps a short glance 
may now be sufficient at the four or five who have each in a way 
of his own been eminent for their imaginative style, and for anal- 
ogies between it and the other fine arts. 

I have said four or five ;—for Byron, with all that amazing 
power to which the fashion of our day does ignorant injustice, has 
an underlying rhetorical element, averse, (as I noticed of the 
Roman poetry), from analogies with other forms of fine art; while 
Scott’s style in description is too slight, too much mixed, in 
general, with the rapid movement of life in which he is supreme, 
to be either truly sculpturesque or eminently pictorial. 

Wordsworth is here supreme for pure simplicity and directness 
in pictorial poetry; for a certain sweet severity. Coleridge also 
has often an admirably pictorial style; which is made thoroughly 
his own by its mysterious charm, by a kind of magical power 
which in his most characteristic pieces is halfway between the 
manner of painting and of music. This vague, musical quality, 
reappears in Shelley; but in him it is the accompaniment of the 
vast indistinct horizons in which his thoughts, and the images in 
which he clothes them, habitually move. His landscape is often 
so general in its features, and painted in words so light and 
ethereal, as to seem rather a recollection than a true picture; his 
words do not often, I think, strike one as the inevitable words, 
the one and only epithet. This praise is the due of the youngest 
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among these four great poets: it is true of Keats in the sense in 
which it is true of Homer or Dante or Shakespeare. His eye was 
on his object as firmly as theirs; his words translate the impres- 
sion with that faithful delicacy which is reached only by the 
greatest masters. Yet although thus intensely pictorial, no painter 
could reproduce his pictures. 

My first specimen is from Wordsworth’s Sonnet-series, de- 
scribing the course of the river Duddon: 

Ere yet our course was graced with social trees 

It lacked not old remains of hawthorn bowers, 
Where small birds warbled to their paramours ; 
And, earlier still, was heard the hum of bees ; 

I saw them ply their harmless robberies, 

And caught the fragrance which the sundry flowers, 
Fed by the stream with soft perpetual showers, 
Plenteously yielded to the vagrant breeze. 

There bloomed the strawberry of the wilderness ; 
The trembling eyebright showed her sapphire blue, 
The thyme her purple, like the blush of Even; 

And if the breath of some to no caress 

Invited, forth they peeped so fair to view, 

All kinds alike seemed favourites of Heaven. 

With what delicate clearness of touch does Wordsworth paint 
here, not only the aspect of the landscape and of its flowers, but 
lay bare before us also their inmost life and soul! The very 
movement of the air seems caught in that ‘ plenteously yielded 
to the vagrant breeze.” With the same force of pictorially pene- 
trative imagination does he describe the waking of a girl from 
the magical sleep into which she has been thrown, in his single 
attempt at Arthurian Legend,—the little-known Romance of the 
Water Lily. The greatest part of this poem is in that heavy, 
almost prosaic style, which in Wordsworth sometimes contrasts 
so strongly with the exquisite felicity of touch which most truly 
characterizes him. The girl is to be awakened by the touch of the 
truest-hearted among Arthur’s knights. Others have failed, and 
now Sir Galahad comes up to touch, and claim her for his own. 


‘¢ Mine was she—mine she is, though dead, 

And to her name my soul shall cleave in sorrow”; 
Whereat, a tender twilight streak 

Of colour dawned upon the Damsel’s cheek ; 

And her lips, quickening with uncertain red, 
Seemed from each other a faint warmth to borrow. 


Deep was the awe, the rapture high, 
Of love emboldened, hope with dread entwining, 
When, to the mouth, relenting Death 

Allowed a soft and flower-like breath, 
Precursor to a timid sigh, 

To lifted eyelids, and a doubtful shining. 


Coleridge, when truly Coleridge, I take as our most perfect artist 
in, and master of, words since Milton. Thought, feeling, and style, 
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in his best work are as intimately united and identified, as the 
form, scent, and colour of the rose unite to carry out its allotted 
natural purpose. His pictorial work has hence also a musical 
quality of the finest order. Something dreamy in Coleridge’s 
nature led him to poetry balanced as it were, between the two 
worlds of intense reality of emotion, and the most ethereal, the 
most mystical imagery of fairyland. I quote a fragment which 
may be less familiar than either of his great magical masterpieces, 
the Mariner and Christabel. 


Encinctured with a twine of leaves, 
That leafy twine his only dress! 

A lovely boy was plucking fruits, 

By moonlight, in a wilderness. 

The moon was bright, the air was free, 
And fruit and flowers together grew 
On many a shrub and many a tree: 
And all put on a gentle hue, 

Hanging in the shadowy air 

Like a picture rich and rare. 

It was a climate where, they say, 

The night is more belov’d than day. 
But who that beauteous Boy beguil’d, 
That beauteous Boy to linger here ? 
Alone, by night, a little child, 

In place so silent and so wild— 

Has he no friend, no loving mother near ? 


What a sweet soft air of mystery is about this picture of a child! 
How vague, yet how transparent an atmosphere! Even more 
musically indistinct and emotional,—as also, indeéd, with far less 
force of imagination,—are the following lines by that gifted youth 
who was recently taken from us, Arthur O’Shaughnessy. He is 
singing of the flight of the soul apart from the body. 

Then it would not seem miles 
Out to the emerald isles 
Set in the shining smiles 
Far in blue sea; 
I should be there as soon 
As the white birds at noon, 
Blue night and golden moon 
Rising o’er me. 

Shelley, in the fine criticism of Leigh Hunt, has too often a 
chaotic brilliancy,—dark with excess of light.” The lines I have 
chosen show his progress to a clearer style, a style more genuinely 
pictorial. It is a sunrise from the Prometheus. 

The point of one white star is quivering still 
Deep in the orange light of widening morn 
Beyond the purple mountains: through a chasm 
Of wind-divided mist the darker lake 

Reflects it ; now it wanes: it gleams again 

As the waves fade, and as the burning threads 
Of woven cloud unravel in pale air— 
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The last words here have an exquisite truthfulness. We may 
set beside them the picture of an earlier moment in the dawning: 
Methought among the lawns together 
We wandered, underneath the young grey dawn, 
And multitudes of dense white fleecy clouds 
Were wandering in thick flocks along the mountains 
Shepherded by the slow, unwilling wind. 
For a lovely specimen of Shelley’s vaguer style, that which I 
compared to music in its want of distinct images, I can only refer 
to the song of Asia to Panthea. 


My soul is an enchanted boat 


Every poet’s style expresses his mind also; andin mind and style 
Keats differed so profoundly from Shelley, that it is no wonder 
Shelley placed little value on his best poetry. Words can hardly 
paint with more vivid truth than those which describe the young 
Lycius led by Lamia to her magic palace. 

While yet he spake they had arrived before 

A pillar’d porch, with lofty portal door, 

Where hung a silver lamp, whose phosphor glow 
Reflected in the slabbed steps below, 

Mild as a star in water; for so new, 

And so unsullied was the marble hue, 

So through the crystal polish, liquid fine, 

Ran the dark veins, that none but feet divine 
Could e’er have touch’d there. 

It is in a still-life scene like this that the art of the poet and the 
painter seem to coincide most nearly, yet,—like the specimens 
before given from Paradise Lost, this is no mere word-picture, put 
in for ornament and the sake of luxury. Lamia’s palace is itself 
but a phantom, created at the moment by the united powers of 
love and witchcraft: its materials are hence of more than earthly 
perfection ;—“ none but feet divine could e’er have touch’d there.” 
Now take the exquisite picture of Madeline in her bower at night. 

Her vespers done, 
Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees ; 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one ; 
Loosens her fragrant boddice ; by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees: 
Half-hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed, 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees, 
In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed, 

But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled. 

I call these,—to return to the definition given at the beginning 
of my lecture,—pieces of true pictorial style, not because they de- 
scribe vividly, but because the characteristic touches of the poet’s 
description are precisely those human, those invisible, touches 
which the painter cannot render. He, in his turn, as I have 
before noticed, has his revenge; his special field. Or, to sum up 
in a general phrase, Every Art succeeds, in proportion as it adheres 
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strictly to its own powers and province :—borrowing from the 
others, indeed, with freedom, but borrowing, not literally, but by 
analogy.* 

Keats died so young, that the external beauty and bravery of 
things were as fresh and powerful over him as they are to a child’s 
eye. Had he lived, we may perhaps believe, their soul and inner 
sentiment would have found a voice in his exquisite art. For 
many reasons I have avoided bringing our contemporaries before 
you: they are too near us, and shine too brightly, for the mind’s 
eye to see them truly. Yet I must name one picture from “In 
Memoriam ”’ of such sweet and solemn beauty, that I think we may 
regard it as a perfect specimen of pictorial style ;—Great art in 
miniature. 

When rosy plumelets tuft the larch . . . . 

But I must conclude. Much has been said upon criticism in 
our time. Yet the true aim of it,—the final end,—after all, is 
to make us understand more, and love more, and love more wisely. 
It is but one comparatively small stream of study which I have 
here tried to follow from Homer to Tennyson. And I cannot hope 
to have tracked it always truly through so long and intricate a 
course. Yet if I have succeeded in showing how fertile and repre- 
sentative a matter are these fine forms of poetical style which 
have been before us; if I have made it clear that they may be 


discriminated with more accuracy than has hitherto been at- 
tempted, I shall hope that others may be led to pursue this line 
of poetical criticism for themselves. They will assuredly not find 
their hours wasted, nor miss their reward. 


* It is here that the pictorial style of Wordsworth and Keats differs from that of the 
Earthly Paradise, in which, if we look closely, the writer seems in general to have 
imaged his landscape, buildings, and figures, as they would appear in an actual picture, 
and has then put the picture into words:—thus restricting one art within the limits 


of another, and often sacrificing the effects proper to poetry without gaining those 
peculiar to painting. 
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THE NEW ELECTORATE IN FRANCE AND THE 
MEN OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC. 


A WELL-KNown writer has lately assigned as a reason for fearing 
lest France should become the “ disturbing element in Europe,” 
that her Government is “ passing more and more into the hands 
of the classes who have little to lose by war, and who have the 
most exaggerated notions of the national right of France to dictate 
her will to Europe.” 

I take permission to say there cannot be a greater mistake; the 
‘*‘classes”” into whose hands power is not “ passing more and 
more,”’ but into whose hands power has for the present actually 
passed, are not the ‘lower classes,’”’ the brawlers of Belleville, the 
men whose mission is to destroy, but the people who distinctly 
constitute a “class,” the by far largest class now existing in 
France. Power is in their hands, and they would have everything 
to ‘‘ lose by war.” 

Most people know what a “mob” is; Englishmen better, 
perhaps, than most people, can realise what is meant by mob-rule ; 
but the nouvelles couches sociales, as Gambetta so aptly christened 
them, are not a mob; they have absolutely nothing in common 
with it, but they have also nothing in common with the people 
from whose ranks an ordinary Englishman would imagine the 
governing forces of a nation to be drawn. The actors in the 
various Revolutionary dramas since the original one of 1789, 
had all been previously in some way associated with public 
affairs, and it was easy to assign to them a reason for being 
where they were: Girondins, Montagnards, let what will be their 
name, were an effect—the cause was les Etats-Généraux, whence 
they issued naturally, and the States-General were a perfectly 
Constitutional Assembly, called together by the absolute necessity 
of Reforms. From Mirabeau to Barras and the Directoire, all the 
men known to French history, have had a political origin. The 
same thing holds good as to the July Monarchy. The chiefs who 
established that régime were the leaders of the Opposition under 
Louis XVIII. and Charles X., and their familiarity with politics 
made them in many cases more apt to guide the nation’s political 
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career than those who by them were overthrown. In any country 
where existed what was termed a ‘“ Constituted Society,” such 
persons as came to the fore in 1830 could be understood—their 
ways, modes of action, and their aims could be explained, and the 
average English politician could parallel them, in his own home- 
annals, with names such as those of Canning or Sir Robert Peel. 
The Royer Collards or Casimir Périers or Laffittes were easily 
accounted for. But with the outbreak of February 1848 all this was 
altered; and this is probably everywhere, but, above all, in 
England, insufficiently taken into account. 

The confusion in which the France of our day is living (for its 
great characteristic is ‘‘ confusion,” and a condition of things in 
which ‘ two and two do not make four’’) is derived directly from 
“°48,” and “‘’48” had no adequate raison d’étre. The lowering of 
the census, the adjunction of “capacity” as a fuller source of 
electoral rights—in short, the feeblest, mildest, conceivable advance 
towards Electoral Reform—was absurdly out of proportion with 
the overthrow of a Government and of every institution whereby 
it ruled. And so obvious was this that, when all was “ over- 
thrown,” they who had triumphed knew not what they had 
achieved, having neither meant nor planned anything definite or 
distinct. Hence the chaotic character of what then took place, and 
has in a certain measure, and intermittently, endured until now. 

‘February’ as it is currently denominated, organized and 
could organize nothing; like an earthquake, it opened a yawning 
chasm bridged over by the Second Empire with a flimsy, painted 
bridge. When this fell to pieces it left the former gaping chasm 
gaping still. 

' Whereas in the previous popular movements the leaders had 
come down from a higher level, the leaders of our present epoch 
have sprung upwards from the soil; curiously, unaccountably 
propelled from out the depths of the gulf that was opened in 1848. 

“February” was an accident, it was the unforeseen irruption 
of a mere crowd, and its factors were anonymous; the mistake 
was to imagine that anything permanent could be evolved out of 
such an irrational fact. 

One thing did come out of ‘‘ February” by a kind of spon- 

taneous generation: this was Universal Suffrage. 
' When, in “’48” Louis Napoleon was made President of the 
Republic, Universal Suffrage had but just been let loose upon the 
French. It did not know its own strength, but the conspirator at 
the Elysee and those around him, saw at once what a lever was 
put into their hands. 

Napoleon III. “‘ took” France as a besieged town is “ taken,” 
de guerre lasse, and “occupied” the country very much as the 
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Germans occupy Alsace and Lorraine. But the Second Empire 
did little to modify the “‘ classes” or the ‘‘ masses.” As far as 
regards the former, only the less worthy gathered round the flag 
that was hoisted on the 2nd December 1851. The “ classes ” soon 
learnt what was meant, and, much to their honour, they, in an 
overwhelming proportion, resisted. However, in this resistance 
they stagnated; it was a “barring out” of the great master, 
life—of active, modern life—and though, eighteen years after, 
when the Empire crumbled away, they were found erect and 
whole, untainted by the evil atmosphere they had so long 
inhaled, they were but little fitted for the many new uses and 
aims of modern public life. They were like unto old children. 
This “stagnation” of the natural ‘governing classes” in 
France has been productive of incalculable harm. The mission 
of the Second Empire was never to enlighten or instruct. If the 
“classes” progressed not, so neither did the “‘ masses”; and, 
the principle of the régime being compression made easy (pleasant 
even, if possible) the chief governing medium was ignorance, 
fostered by frivolity. This became glaringly evident when the 
régime collapsed ; and all the vice and crime, of which during the 
last fifteen years such astounding examples have been visible, 
bear the unmistakable hall-mark of Bonapartist Imperialism. 
During this period—the span of time in which a boy of ten or 
twelve grows into a man of twenty-five or twenty-seven—two facts 
had been maturing: one was “ cosmopolitanism,”’ the other the 
tremendous lowering of the middle class standard by the action of 
Universal Suffrage. 


Il. 


The English public and the English Government alone in 
Europe took the Second Empire quite aw sériewr, and thought it 
represented France. It was not to the honour of the Government 
or the public, and could only be explained upon the theory that no 
country has any save the government it deserves; a theory that 
in our age of unscrupulousness (and over brain-culture) does not 
entirely hold good. 

Now, the Empire was of its essence opposed to whatever was 
best and most F'rench in the French people ; I repeat, it ‘‘ occu- 
pied” France, and the word must be understood as having more 
than one meaning. The Second Empire not only ‘ occupied” 
France as by right of conquest, but also in the sense of diverting 
the nation from all thought. The Empire was obliged to import, 
as it were, its notoriety (one cannot call it ‘ popularity”) from 
abroad ; it did so, and the consequence was, such a heterogeneous 
condition of society as has never, perhaps, been witnessed in 
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modern times. Such thinkers and moralists as Ampére and 
Montalembert, and Lanfrey, and those of their kind, talked of the 
‘Lower Empire,” and ‘‘ Byzantium,” but it was far beyond that ; 
it was a perpetual Ronde d’Enfer as in Offenbach’s Orphée, the 
outcome whereof may be traced in the monstrous correctional and 
criminal trials of the time. Still, the public opinion of England, 
alone in Europe, persisted in taking it all for granted, and refused 
to see that the mortal injury done was to regard it as ‘‘ French.” 
It was essentially, radically, the absolute reverse of anything 
French, and the French people themselves stigmatized it as the 
direct issue of cosmopolitanism, and of the moral inundation of 
France by the worst out-pourings of foreign countries. 

Thus far, then, the ‘‘ classes.” In the “‘ masses’ were sown the 
seeds of ‘‘ Internationalism,” to which I will revert later in more 
detail. But while cosmopolitism was turning the heads of the 
so-called higher ranks of society, and international theories were 
taking possession of the lower ones, a distinct social stratum was 
being formed, slowly, silently, unconsciously, of which probably 
no other country has any knowledge. It grew up unnoted, and 
ripened unobserved ; and when, in September 1870, the painted 
bridge of the Second Empire fell in, disclosing to view the rent 
made in the earth by ‘‘ February,” the formation was laid bare 
whence were to spring all the elements of the Third Republic. 

These are the couches sociales of which spoke Gambetta in 
1872. Itis useless attempting to ignore them. They are not the 
Messieurs du Pavé of which Prince Bismarck spoke in 1871: they 
are the lower middle class; they have roots in the soil, therefore 
responsibilities ; they lie at the source of whatsoever is hardest to 
describe ; they vastly outnumber all other classes in the country, 
and they are “‘ classes”; on them now rests all power, though of 
their practical omnipotence they are as yet but dimly aware; from 
them has issued both the good and the evil that have become mani- 
fest since the war: the quiet, law-abiding elections of 1876, and the 
colossal absurdities of the Parisian Town Council; the stupid 
efforts to exclude foreign industry, and the determined civilian re- 
sistance to military despotism, or military claptrap, that took 
the uninitiated so by surprise a few months ago. All this is the 
direct result of the action of universal suffrage in France, and the 
creation by it of les nouvelles couches sociales pointed out by 
Gambetta. 

They are overwhelming in numbers; they have the “ power”; 
they are, of their very essence, opposed to all adventure, and least 
of all inspired by any vaingloriousness, least of all inflated by any 
notions of the “natural right of France to dictate her will to 
Europe.” 
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It is of these ‘‘ classes” the foreigner can know nothing, for 
they have never held power till now, and do not even now know 
that they hold sovereign sway. 


Il. 


But as to the grande bourgeoisie of former days, to whom 
France owes as much as to her once chivalrous and affirmative 
noblesse: what of them? Nothing. Where are they? Nowhere. 
They are superseded. 

In the introduction to his remarkable work on La Bourgeoisie 
Francaise, just published,* M. Bardoux says: ‘‘ There has been in 
the political world but one bourgeoisie, possessed of traditions, of 
perseverance in its principles and plans, and of a following capable 
of carrying them out: this was the bourgeoisie of France.”’ 

M. Bardoux is not wrong. For many reasons this class may 
be said to stand alone in history, keeping its level and doing its 
work. 

But let us follow M. Bardoux a little farther, and quote 
another phrase: “. . . The qualities and defects,” he adds, “ of 
this great bourgeois class ought to be seriously studied, before 
Democracy, acting through Universal Suffrage, has swept them 
away, and definitively seized all power in the State. These higher 
‘middle’ classes had a double ambition: they aimed at the con- 
stitution of a society that should be both political and civil. As 
far as the last of the two is concerned, they succeeded happily and 
completely.” 

M. Bardoux, a Frenchman, and one who has exercised official 
functions, confirms the rule that has to be adopted in any attempt 
to judge the France of the present day, and lends it his whole 
authority. But the new offspring of pure Democracy is, in most 
respects, opposed to the Bourgeois it replaces, and perhaps less 
hostile to the very highest class of society. It has few of the 
defects of its predecessors and many more sterling qualities ; it is, 
in general, superior to it in morality, immeasurably superior in 
numbers, and, such as it is, it deserves to be studied with fair- 
ness and impartiality, for it constitutes the future of the country 
—perhaps its best chance of salvation. No Englishman can 
take in the characteristics of these people, for they have, intel- 
lectually and morally, nothing in common; their horizons are 
totally different, and let what will be their virtues, public or private 
—putting these even on the highest conceivable level—they can 
never see things from the same point of view. 

To begin with, the very term ‘ public life” stops all identity of 


* La Bourgeoisie Francaise, by M. Bardoux, ex-Minister of Public Instruction, 
lvol. 8vo. Paris: Calman Lévy. 1887. 
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appreciation at once; for the Frenchman of the “lower middle” 
class no more conceives what the Englishman calls public life than 
he conceives what are in England the attributes of a public school. 
In former days—days of stronger Government and completer unity 
of opinion—the patriotic oneness of the nation was called forth 
by the idea of glory—of glory won in strife: it was rarely based 
upon the more prosaic notion of the common weal. 

As long as the “classes” (meaning then the highest) ruled su- 
preme, the national unity asserted itself oftenest in war. Men fought 
together valiantly at the behest of those who commanded ; but the 
standing shoulder to shoulder in perfect trust, and under a purely 
civic impulse, was not a fact of which French history furnishes 
many examples. 

It is this condition of things that the action of universal 
suffrage is every day modifying in France. These vast numbers, 
on whom manhood suffrage has conferred the political rights they 
are beginning to understand, are deficient neither in wisdom nor 
in a sense of duty, of public duty even, for between public duty and 
public life there is this difference, that the first is a law, the second 
an enjoyment ; and whereas, these classes will obey the one, the 
satisfaction of the other has never yet been revealed to them. It is 
evident to whomsoever has studied this section of the population 
(responsible as it has now been made) that the defence of France 
may be well committed to its care, and to that of the army drawn 
from its numbers. Any unjust aggression would meet with so 
universal and manful a resistance as would probably prove in- 
vincible. But the individuals composing this lower middle class 
are to a man realistic beyond compare; they may be said to have 
absolutely no ideals. They are as separate from the bourgeois and 
upper classes (which are rapidly tending to amalgamate) as they 
are from the “masses,” and that, by the opposite effects of the 
same cause—work. 

The grand bourgeois, through the medium of acquired wealth, 
enjoys the same privileges as the very highest order. He pays 
others to work for him, whereas, though the citizen of the lower 
middle class still works, he works only for himself. The “masses” 
work for him, receiving a wage from whomsoever can pay them. 
The fact of toil severs the higher class from the two others, though 
one is independent by his labour, and the other is salaried by a 
stranger, and the effect of the salary inflicted (this is the present 
sense attached to it) severs the “‘ masses” from all the rest. 

Broadly stated, these are the chief distinctions that now divide 
the French nation; but there is one broader yet than any that 
predominates over all. 

Granted that the humbler classes (yet still ‘“‘classes’’) in 
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France have in the past been very much like what they are in 
the present day—that their essential qualities, their temperament, 
their inmost nature, have nearly always been the same (which I 
incline to believe might be made clear), the tremendous difference 
remains to be recognized—that they were then subservient. 
Never in any country in Europe have the majority of the so-called 
‘people ”’ been so little taken into account by the ruling powers as 
in France up to 1848. They literally were not, but were disposed 
of wholesale by their masters. It is they who are masters now. 
These unidealistic, slow, narrow-minded, plodding, and honest 
citizens of the lower middle class have in their hands entirely 
what is termed Political Power. They constitute the ‘‘ governing 
classes.” There is nothing elevated about them, nothing adven- 
turous, nothing aspiring or inspired. They are irreclaimably 
humdrum, but they are safe. 
It is a curious problem, and well worth the closest examination. 


IV. 


There are many reasons why Englishmen cannot see anything 
from the same point of view as do the individuals who are now the 
real source of all government in France, but two reasons have 
always seemed to me paramount: these nouvelles couches sociales 
are not, of their nature, or by instinct, political, neither have they 
the slightest familiarity with the past. They take no interest in 
their own historical annals, have in history no passionate likes or 
dislikes, and derive no pleasure from politics in the present. 
While they are possessed of a fair faculty of judgment, of sterling 
good sense, and of remarkable uprightness of mind, they are 
wholly devoid of culture, and almost invariably to be noted for 
their peculiar want of high animal spirits. 

Take some provincial town of from 2,000 to 15,000 souls, and 
pass in review the raw material of the Electorate. You will find 
petty tradesmen, small village doctors, employés, school teachers, 
very small rentiers, and retired attorneys, but the tradesmen are 
the large majority, and amongst them the chemist and druggist is, 
in six or seven cases out of ten, the leading man. These petits 
commercants are in their shops from eight in the morning till ten 
at night, and at their work from often the earliest hour of dawn. 
Their wives and daughters help in the “business,” whatever it 
may be; their sons are brought up with a view to some small 
government function in the future. Enter into the “modes of 
life’”’ of these families (a thing next to impossible for a stranger), 
and the severe monotony of it all will amaze you. There is no 
room here for ‘‘ politics,” in the sense implied amongst English 
people by the word. The range of thought is purely local, but 
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within that range the quality of the thought set in motion is un- 
deniably healthy. Of course, in most constituencies there are 
other elements (generally outsiders) ; there are the stump orators, 
the travelled engineers, the flashy speculators, the charlatans, who, 
according to the particular current of opinion, or of circumstance, 
are elected and sent to occupy a seat in the Chambers as repre- 
sentatives of a locality, of whose genuine requirements they know 
little or nothing, and to whose mere intéréts de clocher they are, 
therefore, all the more mischievously devoted. Naturally, after 
such convulsions as ‘‘’48,” and the war of ‘‘’70,” the land was 
flooded by adventurers of every sort and kind, and every intrigant 
and every madman had a chance, but this was temporary; the 
noisy notorieties of this description are being weakened in in- 
fluence every day, and the force that is daily becoming visible 
(rather than “ asserting itself”) is that of the toilsome, indepen- 
dent, narrow-minded civilian I have alluded to. These are the 
classes to fall back upon. 

These classes have ‘‘ everything” to lose “ by war,” and do not 
perceive that there would be any gain to them in the fact of ‘‘ France 
being able, by natural right, to dictate her will to Europe.” 
These unattractive, unimaginative classes do sincerely love their 
country ; they do wish for a respectable, prosperous, steady-going, 
strong, and free France, but they have no notion of how they could 
themselves help to constitute it; for, as I have stated, there is no 
instinct of politics in them. How should there be ? Where should 
it come from? When you have picked out the quincaillier or the 
pharmacien of some little town, and made a deputy of him, or join- 
ing him to others exactly like him, have watched them elect their 
representative who runs a fair risk of becoming a Minister, where 
is the political instinct to come from, that, on a sudden emergency, 
is to stand a Parliamentary Assembly, or an “‘ Executive,” in good 
stead? With every desire to admit, as fully as the Ayrshire 
ploughman himself, that the 

Man’s the man for a’ that ; 
still, the ‘‘ man’s” surroundings, his atmosphere, his milieu 
as M. Taine calls it, count for a vast deal in making him what 
he is. Imagine Palmerston born in a village apothecary’s shop, 
with none of the appliances of a brighter, more boisterous life, 
no horse even! Where will be his “‘ jauntiness,” his ‘‘ devil-may- 
carishness,” and that exuberance of life which was more than 
half the secret of his control over other men? The gains a man 
achieves with years do not give him the same qualities that the 
years behind him endow him with from his cradle. Ask any 
English boy of gentle race if he can remember the time when he 
did not breathe the atmosphere of politics? It may even have 
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been his earliest misery, and in his childish impatience he may 
have gone even so far as to cry sacrilegiously, ‘‘Oh! bother the 
‘House’!”—I have known several ‘‘ Honourable Members’ ” 
offspring who did so—but it will, all the same, have been his 
“atmosphere,” and when the inevitable sporting temperament 
develops in him, he will revert to politics through the very 
healthiness of his physical life, and learn to know that ‘‘ sport” is 
the essence of the whole, and that, as Disraeli so truly said, 
“‘ without showing it, sport,” no man can attempt to lead the 
House of Commons. 

Everything in life goes to fashion a genuine statesman on 
condition that “life” shall be really there, and most of all go 
his classical beliefs. Not the Romans (no “boy” likes Horace 
better than did poor Byron) but the Greeks.* The magnificent 
barbarians of the Iliad are with him on the “ play-grounds of 
Eton,” where, as the great Duke said, ‘“‘the battle of Waterloo 
was won”; but how can you make the full-grown man engaged 
in the earnest strife of Parliament, and developed from the boy 
whose live schoolfellows have been the immortal prize-fighters of 
the Iliad, how can you make him realise the ways of thought and 
modes of life of bureaucratic legislators whose course of education 
is hostile to open air, and who are prepared for the methodical 
work of l’ Administration by the cramping, numbing, memory- 
weighting, soul-stifling practices of a French Lycée? An existence 
in which there is no Homer, and no Thames—I mean no living 
Homer. 

The principles of government are the same everywhere, whether 
in a household or an empire; but their application is different. 

All the genius in the world (supposing him to have it) will not 
qualify a man to be the Foreign Secretary of a great country unless 
to the gifts of delicacy of tact, luck in the management of men, and 
habitual self-control, he adds the accurate knowledge of the men 
he has to deal with in other countries, the experience of how such 
dealings are technically carried on, and a large possession of 
precedent facts furnished him by history and tradition. 

It is, nevertheless, a singular circumstance that the nearest 
approach to an able public servant that the Third Republic in 
France has furnished forth, is precisely her present Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. M. Flourens is a remarkable man, and, above all 
80, for the way in which he himself recognized the fundamental 
requirements of his office, and, knowing how entirely they failed 


* Let anyone recall the pages of Kothen (the most English of all English books) 
upon Homer’s Jliad—read even in Pope’s translation by a boy of seven. “. . . The 
works of man’s hands might pass away like dreams, but the Kingdom of Homer must 
last for ever... . I clasped the Jliad to my heart with reverence and love.: 
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him, set to work strenuously to acquire them. When the impossi- 
bility of finding a suitable Foreign Secretary for his Cabinet 
impressed itself on M. Goblet in the autumn of last year, he chose 
M. Flourens for two reasons ; because he really knew the latter’s 
innate worth ; but chiefly, if truth must be spoken, because he was 
driven to despair, and could literally find no one else. But 
the public ignored the peculiar qualities that were latent in the 
new Minister ; his sincerity, and his profound estimate of what he 
was, and was not, and of all he had to learn ; his uprightness and 
patience, his absolute truthfulness, and his delicate sense of what 
lies hidden under “ patent facts.” M. Flourens at first listened to 
the experience of others, but when he had studied hard for some 
weeks, he had made it clear to himself that if Grotius and Vattel 
were not all that was required, still, a little Grotius and Vattel was. 
uncommonly useful when added to the individual gifts of the 
functionary who had to apply their teachings. As M. Flourens is 
of those who will endure, it is well to see what he is, and how he 
has shown it. He is one of the youngest ministers France has 
had (which is no disadvantage), and he belongs to a much higher 
level socially, than the ‘lower middle class” I have tried to 
deseribe ; above all, he has been judicially trained, and is by 
nature, by education, and by business habits, a juris-consult of a 
high order. This of itself is a superiority, and when the moment 
for responsible action came M. Flourens showed at once what it 
had been for him. The Schnaebele affair was his début, and rarely 
has a more successful one been made, in confirmation whereof let 
the conduct of the German Chancellor himself be adduced as proof. 
It was the simplicity and fairness, the ignorance of intrigue—I 
would even rather say the innocence of all chicane—that prevailed 
in M. Flourens, winning as it did the esteem of Prince Bismarck. 
M. Flourens’ chief weakness is his youth. But this will not pre- 
vent his future career; his sterling qualities will mature, 
and though not born in the Radical sphere, his merit will in 
its earnestness be admitted even by his opponents, and he will 
not need, as M. Rouvier apparently thinks he himself does, to 
proclaim that he is the ‘“‘son of a village grocer,” in order to be 
trusted with the management of the affairs of the French State. 
This is a sad weakness, and it is to be regretted that M. Rouvier 
did not feel how incumbent it was upon him to avoid it; but it is 
a weakness entailed by the situation itself, and by the juxtaposi- 
tion of classes in the past. The French Republic is in fact set in 
motion and governed by utterly new men, thrown headlong on an 
old world whose mechanism they break to pieces, but nearly all of 
whose prejudices they share. 
One of the chief causes of the ‘‘ confusion ” of the present hour 
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is, that each division of society (broadly designated as ‘ upper ” 
and “lower”) believes far less in itself than it does in its an- 
tagonist. The plebeian is convinced of the arrogant disdain of 
the patrician (terms, as a matter of fact, entirely out of date), and 
the patrician is quite certain of the undying hatred of the 
plebeian, but each gives the other credit for a strength far above 
that which really exists; hence the reciprocal resistance, and the 
extreme difficulty of any genuine co-operation, let alone any union 
of forces. 

As times go in France, M. Rouvier has “ achieved greatness ” 
quite naturally, has rendered the State considerable service in 
taking office and wielding it as he has hitherto done, yet, such is 
the ‘‘ atmosphere”’ around him, that, in his soul and conscience, 
he is haunted by preoccupations which in any other country would 
seem absurd, and, knowing thoroughly that a good understanding 
with the Conservatives is one of the conditions of salvation, but 
shrinking before the narrow exclusivism of the Radicals of his own 
sect he appeals to a lowness of origin (which he even exaggerates) 
to bear witness that he is qualified to safely (?) govern his country. 

M. Rouvier, and his immediate ‘predecessor, M. Goblet, are 
men, in some degree, of the same stamp; both are modern, 
and convinced of the fact that the ideal of all modern civilization 
is peace, not war; moral and mental progress, not glory. M. Rou- 
vier has a greater administrative capacity than his colleague in 
the Chamber. M. Rouvier is a financier of a very high order, a 
political economist, a thinker worthy to be ranked with the 
Bagehots, Newmarches, and others whose loss England deplores; 
but M. Goblet has a higher, wider range of political thought, and 
a larger measure of self-assertion than M. Rouvier. Both are 
true believers in Representative Government, as served by Par- 
liamentary institutions, and this, be it not forgotten, is a distinc- 
tion to be noted. Both are men who will last, and who belong to 
the “‘ reserves,”’ to the human “stock in trade” of the nation. If 
time is afforded him, M. Rouvier will very likely initiate some 
remarkable financial and economic reforms in France; more may 
be done by M. Rouvier than by M. Goblet, but there is more in 
the latter than in the former. The man who made the speech of 
the 30th of March of this year, was unsatisfied with mere words, 
but took action, proclaiming what for his hearers was a new creed, 
and boldly asserting the rights of public morality and honesty 
in politics, in a way the like of which has not been witnessed since 
the days of Royer Collard, General Foy, Duke Victor de Broglie, 
and other statesmen of their time.* 


* When it had been settled to turn out the Goblet Ministry on the 30th of March, 
the Prime Minister saved the Cabinet by one of the boldest speeches ever made. «I 
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The subject that may well be one of genuine surprise, and even 
admiration, is how so large a number of individuals born and 
bred out of the conditions that in other countries are regarded as 
the incentives to and requisites of success in public life, should so 
often possess the gift of reproducing impressions in words—one 
must not call it eloquence, for, otherwise, by what term could be 
conveyed the adequate sense of that grandest of human powers, 
that of compelling human souls to forge themselves in deeds at the 
call of the voice which speaks truth ? No! the invincible eloquence 
such as was that of Demosthenes, and of Chatham and Mirabeau, 
is not that of modern French speakers. There are orators of 
great merit, but a John Bright is not amongst them. The down- 
right purpose, the absolutely necessary word, the unshakeable 
conviction of what Burns calls an ‘inflexible in-kneed sort of soul,’’ 
have probably no parallel out of England ; though if any Parlia- 
mentary speaker amongst Frenchmen ever neared that model, it 
was the late M. Dufaure, who never wasted a word, nor ever 
‘talked round” a subject. The style of modern French oratory 
is distinctly of the Irish type; and from Curran, Grattan, Shiel, 
O’Connell, and others of the brilliant Hibernian Pleiad, you will 
at once recognize how many of the present French Parliamentary 
speakers unconsciously descend. 

It is not so much with what is said, and well said, that lies 
our present purpose, as with what is done. It is with those who 
have to help in the work of not alone guiding, but fashioning 
France, that I would fain see Englishmen more familiar, and 
among these a selection must be made. Of the many ministers 
who have tried to govern the nation and failed, the larger number 
have been simply office-holders, who may, and I believe have, done 
their best, according to their limited conception of what that 
“best ’’ could be; they have passed away and are “ buried out of 
sight”; with them there is no need to busy ourselves. It is of 
what might be called the permanent men, those who will come to 
the front again, who may initiate and perhaps perpetuate a policy, 
and who have some chance of one day becoming old statesmen; it 
is with these it would be useful to be better acquainted. 

Among the men of the future, it would be supererogatory to point 
to M. Waddington, for of him foreigners have had means of 
do not,” said he ‘‘ mean to discuss the financial question which you propose, because 
you care nothing about it. The question is a political one; you want to overthrow me! 
. . « Now, I do not believe in cliques or coteries, or their intrigues. I believe in truth, 
and in the appreciation of it by the public; and I believe that a minister doing as I am 
doing, Ais best to serve the State, will find a majority in Parliament of honest indepen- 
dent men.” ‘The effect was prodigious, and did “influence the vote,” by a majority of 


eighty. Later, it was M. Goblet’s reluctance to sacrifice his colleague, General 
Boulanger (!), that caused his fall. 
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forming an opinion, and most luckily it is precisely in England 
that the best opportunity has been afforded of judging all his 
merits—his directness of mind, his capacity for seeing both sides 
of a question, his infallible truthfulness,* his steadfastness of 
character, and his perfect temper. M. Waddington represents the 
weight of worth, that which sinks down to the very depths of the 
public mind and there rests. He is not by profession an orator, 
but when the day comes (as it may do) for the utterance of “‘ plain 
statements” which are to be, and will be, adhered to, in that day 
it is probable M. Waddington will take a front place in public as 
a ruthless promulgator of facts. 

A minister of an altogether different stamp, but who, if the 
Republic endures, is quite one of its most ‘‘ representative ’ men, 
is M. Spuller, the present Secretary of State for Public Instruction. 

M. Spuller is hardly, if at all, known anywhere out of France; 
so long as Gambetta lived he was completely overshadowed by him, 
the leading characteristics of M. Spuller being unselfishness and 
the capacity of faithful devotion. Had Gambetta lived and ruled, 
M. Spuller would probably never have reached any degree of self- 
development, and, least of all, of self-assertion. No public man in 
France has gained so much by Gambetta’s disappearance, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that the Government has also been a great 
gainer, for in troublous times there can be no more manifest gain 
than the presence in authority of men whose integrity cannot be 
questioned by their worst enemy.t 

M. Spuller is one of the few Republicans who recognize any 
grandeur in the France of other days. It is a part of the Revo- 
lutionary creed to imagine that the French nation was born in 
1789, and no one not living habitually amogst the French of our 
day can conceive that it is an act of the fiercest moral daring to 
hold up to admiration the achievements of the past, and declare 
noble the deeds of magistrates, Parliamentarians, statesmen, nay, 
even bishops and kings, in so-called ‘‘ darker” times. This, M. 
Spuller is never tired of doing, and his popularity is in no way 
increased thereby. 
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* During the Congress of Berlin, Prince Bismarck observed to an English friend, ‘ I 
delight in Waddington ; he is terribly ‘ French,’ but I never trouble myself to find out 
what he means ; I know that what he says is truth itself.” 

+ The following little incident will prove the rare impartiality and liberality of mind 
of M. Spuller. Speaking recently with a friend of the ‘‘ Reactionaires,” he said: 
‘‘ There are those among them one could not exchange a word with—others . . . for 
instance, take M. de Mun; what talent! and what nobility of nature! We have not one 
opinion in common, but with such sincerity and true patriotism, such a faculty of en- : 
thusiasm, one feels that if a common purpose were to be admitted, with what security q 
one should act with him! what faith one should feel in his disinterestedness and 
loyalty!” 
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But among the less well-known of the political Frenchmen of 
the hour is one to whom attention must be paid, and who, we may 
say, is utterly unknown: I am alluding to the President of the 
Chamber of Deputies, M. Floquet. 

Because very many years ago, little more than out of his college 
trammels, M. Floquet cried, “ Vive la Pologne!” in the teeth of 
the Tsar of all the Russias, he has been labelled ‘‘ dangerous ” 
and packed away, with other revolutionary hot-brains who are to 
be avoided. It was all very boyish, and what Teutonic statesmen 
denominate as “incorrect”; but when the time came for full- 
grown responsibility, M. Floquet lost not one hour in proving his 
qualifications for rule, and his determination to tolerate no dis- 
order. He became President somewhat unexpectedly in 85, but 
had not been President three weeks before every man in the 
Chamber, no matter of what opinian, recognized (and that gladly) 
that a “chief” had come. His very first experiment was the 
annihilation of the champions of crime—the gang of anarchists 
who had provoked the outrages of Decazeville, and who, in France 
represent the Irish Land Leaguers in the House of Commons.* 
After that, his successive elections to the Presidential Chair have 
been matters of sheer unanimity. Animated by downright hatred 
towards each other, all parties have shown that without their 
President they did not conceive it possible to endure, and when, 
by a trait of the finest strategy, M. Floquet, a few weeks ago, put 
his popularity to the test, and actually resigned the Presidency, 
the effect was one of absolutely absurd despair, and the final conse- 
quence a re-election by universal acclamation. This has to do 
with that ‘“‘mystery of magnetism,” “ without which,’ M. de 
Lamartine used to say, ‘‘no man can answer for managing a 
crowd on an emergency.” 

The man I speak of is so acknowledged on all hands to be 
at some moment a future leader of his countrymen, that it is 
interesting to see clearly why he is so. He is so on account of 
the curious variety of his gifts. Of courage that nothing can 
daunt,t of coolness that nothing can disturb, of a buoyancy of 
spirits, and a readiness of wit that nothing can check, M. Floquet 
compels and amuses the House at the same time, and there is, 
behind the mere functionary a private character for independence 


* M. Basly, one of the ultra-Radicals, tried to excuse the murder at Decazeville. 
M. Floquet forced him to cancel his utterances, saying: ‘*So long as I sit in this chair 
no man shall in this house attempt to palliate deeds of violence or crime!” Members of the 
Right have often repeated in my hearing that no one else could exercise equal authority, 
everyone knowing that with him every word spoken is meant. 

+ M. Floquet is a born Basque, having all the qualities of his countrymen, one of 
which is to be “at their ease” everywhere, and quite incapable of being “taken by 
surprise.” 
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and integrity that gives universal esteem a solid basis whereon to 
rest. But, in the face of all these qualities, it is hard to say how, 
or when, or whether even M. Floquet will ever succeed in govern- 
ing France. He has a very difficult part to play, and two obstacles 
may always stand in his way. Confident as he cannot avoid being 
in his own strength, this may lead him into over-estimating his 
power of keeping down refractory elements, he may presume on 
his invincibility of will, and thereby fail as many another man 
has failed. But there is another far greater difficulty in the path 
of the present Chairman of the Chamber of Deputies; it is that 
which confronts nearly every statesman in every country, who has 
at a given moment of his career to say, “‘Thus far, but no 
farther ! ” to those with whom he has risen, whose trust in him 
is blind, and whose lesser intellects and more uncontrolled im- 
pulses would prompt them to go too far. The hardest of all tasks 
is to destroy the trust others have put in you; and it is one that 
a genuine statesman alone can dare to accomplish. That M. 
Floquet is essentially a man of governing power, one who puts 
order and regular government above everything else, is sufficiently 
evident ; is he a statesman? That no one can say ; and a “ states- 
man” is what will soon be indispensable in France. For the 
moment he is the man of all promise, for he alone combines the 
opposite qualities required in French Parliamentary life, and 
possesses the one gift in which all others are deficient—good 
humour. This absence of cordiality, this air of constraint, this 
want of all semblance of enjoyment in the whole thing, is, I repeat 
it, one of the reasons which prevent an Englishman from “ enter- 
ing into” the existing political modes of life in France. No one 
is at his ease in this sometimes solemn, sometimes furious Assem- 
bly ; no one finds it pleasant. The imagination may extend to the 
conception in it of a Gladstone or a Brougham, of a Canning or a 
Peel, or any other grand orator; but no possible effort can make 
you conceive of a Bernal Osborne. France will probably “ pull 
through” her greater struggles, and solve her fiercer problems, 
but it will be long before she gets to revel in the noise and bustle 
of collective public life, or enjoy the riotous joy, the perpetual 
‘‘ give and take” of Parliamentary habits that “ sit easy.” 

Now, to register the chief aims I have had in view in venturing 
to write these pages. I have desired to show that the governing 
power is at present exclusively in the hands of the lower middle 
class ; that that “ class” is essentially unwarlike, and in no way 
inclined to be meddlesome, or unduly busy over its neighbour’s 
affairs; and I have sought to explain the difficulty Englishmen 
must find in fairly judging this now preponderant class, rather 
than to set forth its particular merits or demerits as a class. 
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Because these nouvelles couches sociales are, in their plain, 
quiet, good sense, opposed to the abominable (and foolish) game 
of hazard called War, it by no means follows that they may not 
by some circumstance be drawn into it. They have everything 
to lose by it, and they know it. But there are two things almost 
always threatening wherever the French people are concerned ; 
one is, the readiness with which they listen to charlatans, from 
the absence of any determined opinion of their own, and the 
other, the terrible capacity they possess of helping to make a 
tremendous noise about something to which in their hearts they 
are utterly indifferent. Here is what most disguises the under- 
lying sober sense of the nation, and leads foreigners into such 
egregious mistakes. 

Mobility is undoubtedly a characteristic of the French nature, 
(may even be one of the sources of what, in days of yore, was 
celebrated as its charm), and a curious faculty of exaggeration, 
without passion or belief, which too often leads them to do what 
they don’t mean. But all these peculiarities are immeasurably 
less in the “ governing classes” of our present day, than they 
were before the upheaval of ’48, when the more brilliant, more 
cultivated, and more idealistic couches sociales held supreme 
sway. 

IV. 

Next to the duty of becoming better acquainted with the new 
governing class—the nouvelles couches sociales—inside France, 
comes the utility of examining the permanent causes of her un- 
easy position with regard to the nations outside. It is too easy 
to adduce the war of 1870 as the sole reason. It is not so. If 
to-morrow Lorraine was retroceded, and Alsace had (by some 
miracle) voted itself into an independent, or semi-independent 
State, and Luxembourg were in some shape or other turned into 
an element of all this peacefulness; and if a possible measure of 
disarmament had liberated the finances, and doubled the industrial 
development of the country, all this would not at once suffice to 
give France the faculty of dovetailing in with other races, or of 
living comfortably (for their comfort as well as her’s) with her 
neighbours. I speak of France as she is now constituted, and 
may most probably remain constituted for a far longer time than 
is sometimes thought. 

The French are not, of their nature, given to amalgamation. 
Under no form of rule do they sufficiently sympathize with the 
“ outsider ” to seek for “interpenetration” with him. 

In this respect they have rightly enough been styled the 
“Chinese of Europe.” Nor is this difficult to explain. In a world 
of high culture everywhere, the splendour of their culture was 
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recognized as the most brilliant, and in days of refinement and 
elegance their taste was bowed down to by all, till they not unreason- 
ably became convinced that they were the people to whom the 
other peoples of the earth were inferior. But when the spirit of 
the world changed, when, after the convulsions of the great war 
and the overthrow of the First Empire, men began (at first un- 
consciously) to take a more serious view of life, and a broader and 
at once tenderer view of humanity -from the philosophical stand- 
point, France did not change, but in reality rested where she was ; 
abiding by the same prejudices, believing in the same illusions, 
accepting the same fictions, heedless of the power of truth, and 
remaining to the last the champion at heart of the old world. 

Through all the political and social convulsions of France there 
have invariably subsisted some anomalies, that have prevented 
the work of perfect cohesion at home, or that of easy amalgamation 
abroad. 

The chief anomaly at the present moment is a very striking one. 
Whilst the peculiar characteristic of modern democracy in Europe 
—unmistakably shown as such in France, under the Second 
Empire—pointed, as far as the ‘‘ masses” were concerned, to 
Internationalism, the influence of later events, and the struggles 
of parties after the war, inclined the scale more to the side of 
Nationalism pure and simple. By degrees, as the lower middle 
class rose to power (very slowly till 1876-9), the feeling of narrow 
Particularism (as the Germans term it) grew, and the nouvelles 
couches sociales, more naturally routinier and bureaucratic than 
the ‘‘ masses,” while they impede as much as possible any attempt 
of the latter at drifting into Internationalism, are themselves 
wedded to the most distinctly contrary feeling, to an old-fashioned 
Nationalism of the most selfish description. 

The consequence is that this Democratic Republic, taken for 
granted as established now in France is, for at least a good four- 
fifths of its founders, opposed to the unlimited humanitarianism, 
which was supposed to be the principal reason of its foundation. 

Now the existence of these two conflicting principles, prejudicial 
to any strong cohesive unity, might very possibly keep France not 
much less isolated than she now is, under no matter what different 
form of Government—Monarchy, Empire, or Conservative Re- 
public—-she might choose definitively to adopt. But the predomi- 
nance of the lower middle class element in her Electorate, does 
not make her more dangerous for the peace of the world. The 
great hindrance to the amalgamation between France and her 
neighbours lies in the slowness of her rulers to understand the 
singularity of her position. The Republic, however wise or suc- 
cessful, or, let us even say admirable, is an exception, and 
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Republicans are more French and less European with each day. 
The Republic in Europe is as a rude, rough stone, sunk in the 
centre of a curiously beautiful, though somewhat dilapidated 
mosaic. Fancy a millstone in the middle of the pavement of San 
Marco! Granting it to be even a block of the finest marble, still 
it has unhewn edges, and these have to be ‘fitted in” to its 
surroundings, and as yet they do not “fit in,” for thus far the 
rulers of the French have failed to prove themselves experienced 
mosaists. 

To make one nation thoroughly comprehend the motives of 
another is always an uneasy task, but the uneasiest task of all is 
to make a British statesman appreciate the causes and modes of 
action, the ‘‘ ways” of the statesmen of the Continent. Continental 
statecraft brings government to bear upon the population from 
without. British statecraft springs from within ; it is the public 
exercise of a collective power; and if the “‘ electric chain ”’ does 
not bind the ‘‘ country ” to the man whose guidance it accepts, if 
the vibration between them be intercepted, the statesmanship is 
null, it is a failure. Nothing of this is necessary in Continental 
countries ; the nation is one thing, the Government is another. 
Of course, the keener the sense on the ruler’s side of the wants 
of the community, the better are his chances of a long continuance 
of power; but the intimate collaboration of the public with its 
public men is not the downright law which English History—or, to 
use Green’s noble expression, ‘The History of the English 
People,”—has imposed on the statesmen of Great Britain. It is 
this that helps to explain the one fact which underlies nearly 
all the “accidents” of French contemporary history—the unvarying 
tendency, namely, towards the authority of the State. From 
Louis XIV. down to our day, L’Etat (no matter by whom repre- 
sented) is the principle revered ; and, whether ina monarchical or a 
Republican form, the public good, it is generally believed, may be 
achieved by a power distinct and separate from the actual public 
itself. This is Jacobinism, and its manifestations are strangely 
the same under Polignac or Guizot, or Rouvier or Buffet, or 
Freycinet—under the Bourbons or the Bonapartist Cesars—under 
Louis XIV., or Robespierre, or Danton. Once this fact accepted— 
this fact of the supremacy of the State—much may be better 
understood, much excused. Then comes the question, Is this a 
transitory condition of the French mind? Probably not; it is 
probably one of those permanent strata of national temper and 
thought that to a certain degree colour national actions through 
all time, but of which education and an increasing (and, in our 
age, unavoidable) experience of other nations will gradually modify 
the external manifestations. Sir M. Grant-Duff says, with profound 
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truth, speaking of the French Electorate: ‘‘ If they knew their own 

strength they would soon make an end of the Moloch of general 
military service, to which they and their children are sacrificed ; 
but they let their thinking be done for them by others. . . .” 

Of the “ military service” question each country can best judge 
for itself; but the circumstance of the “‘ thinking being done by 
others” rather than by the people themselves, lies at the root of 
all evil, and makes Jacobinism so easy. It is this which may be 
modified with time—the French nation may learn to think for 
itself; but this habit of being thought for, and written for (alas !), 
has also helped to create what many a political observer holds to 
be one of the great weaknesses of modern France, namely, the 
intense literary-mindedness of her public men. They are all over- 
read ; their memories are over-charged with the deeds of other 
men. Of necessity, the reader will say: ‘‘ But look at Lord 
Beaconsfield!”” No! Disraeli’s was not a literary mind ; he used 
literature as an instrument the while he waited for the opportunity 
of action; but, though he has printed that a ‘‘ great book may be 
worth a great battle,” he believed in the battles, not in the books. 
His was not a literary mind; if it had been, he would have written 
better novels, but would not have dowered England with “ the 
Peace with Honour,’ which he brought her. 

That France is going through a period of fierce probation, her 
best patriots (and she abounds in genuine ones in all parties and 
opinions) do not seek to deny. Her criminal statistics are 
undeniably frightful, and it suffices to follow the cases of violence, 
fraud, and misdemeanour brought before the public tribunals, and 
implicating persons of every social rank, to perceive how very 
seriously there is ‘‘ something rotten in the State of Denmark.” 
Indeed, her current literature and the sale by nearly hundreds of 
thousands of books that no honest man (let alone woman) ought 
to know by title even, is proof enough of the diseased condition to 
which incessent convulsions have brought the mental health of 
France. But to this there are two things to be said, first, that the 
tide is already turning ; and, next, that every “‘ State of Denmark ” 
in the whole world has gone through its period of putrefac- 
tion. Those who have conscientiously read certain letters in Sir 
George Trevelyan’s Youth of Charles James Fox, will not deny 
that vice could scarcely ever have been more rampant or more 
cynical than then; and probably there exists no English gentleman 
who would not shudder to think of what was the degradation of 
the society his grandfathers (and grandmothers) lived through. 
There can be nothing worse; yet three generations have landed 
the grandsons and great-grandsons in the honesty of the Victorian 
Age. Iam aware it will be objected that the “witness” to the 
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corruptions of 1774 is no squeamish one, that Charles James Fox 
had somewhat more of his Stuart ancestor than his eyebrows only, 
and that therefore the cynicism of the reports loses nothing in the 
telling. But there is no toning down the impurity of the time (the 
English Drama alone will answer for enough); yet, one hundred 
years after, the outcome of all this is a state of society that, in 
Chateaubriand’s words, “ fait honneur a l’humanité.” 

Through Wellington, and the age of affirmation, you come to- 
the ethical age of Dr. Arnold, the age whose evident aims are: 
duty and truth. But there is a hard duty and a gentle. The 
Duke’s example was of stern duty: to that it is scarcely likely that. 
the French race will attain; it is not in their nature, nor would 
they find it compatible even with their better qualities. That there is. 
improvement already, no one who is impartial can deny, and they 
are very generally beginning at the right end: they are encou- 
raging hardihood, and, at the same time, that intellectual develop- 
ment is getting perhaps even more than its share, there are signs. 
of the desire for muscular development through athletic exercises. 
In the lower orders, cleanliness is progressing to an almost un- 
believable degree, and also in the interior of nearly all schools.. 
The indulgence towards the ‘‘ amiability of weakness,” which was 
the outcome of the Victor Hugo teaching, is decidedly on the 
wane, though I still doubt whether “ rugged” virtue will ever be 
worshipped in France. I speak with the fear of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold before my eyes, but I should rather mistrust his doctrine 
of ‘more sweetness and light” being applied to Frenchmen. I 
am afraid that the theories of “the greatest «sthetiker since 
Goethe,” as he has been styled in Germany, are only useful when 
brought to bear on the “barbarian.” In troublous times the 
“barbarian” must not be undervalued, and although the “ Chris- 
tian soldiers” of the Indian Mutiny came direct from the noble 
teachings of Dr. Arnold (Gordon, for example, springs incontest- 
ibly from Rugby), yet let no one disdain the moral influence of 
Keate. It is probable that the uncompromising Head Master of 
Eton gave England more men after the fashion of Nelson, with 
his “blind eye” at Copenhagen, than we wot of. What is wanted 
in France is a broader basis of education; she has had no Arnold 
and no Keate. She has too many pedagogues, too many teachers. 
of the highest intellectual culture only. This makes more scholars. 
than men; and goes but a very short way towards making states- 
men. As things stand at the present hour, the men fail France 
for what may suddenly be her need. 

There is no use in disguise ; the day may come when a definite 
settlement between France and Germany may be indispensable to. 
deliver all Europe from the weight of the armed peace she is. 
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groaning under. If that day comes in Prince Bismarck’s lifetime, 
who has the French nation produced who can go and treat with 
the Chancellor? For this is a matter of face-to-face diplomacy. 
No clever despatches, no eloquent literary devices will avail here ; 
there must be concessions on both sides, and this can only be 
done by spoken words.* Now where will the Frenchman be found 
who will feel himself the equal of Prince Bismarck? It is not 
that Frenchmen do not ‘‘ admire” the Chancellor; on the con- 
trary, he is nowhere more highly rated than in France. But they 
admire him (alas!) for what they consider his power, for his in- 
domitable will, and—his success. The splendid complexity of the 
man’s nature escapes them. Above all, they neglect to count the 
vibrative delicacy proved by the all but feminine susceptibility of 
nerve, and they leave outside their reckoning the psychical origins 
of the character. In truth, the Chancellor has had two masters, 
Shakespeare and Life. He knows that Shakespeare’s words are 
seeds whence living generations spring, and, in whatsoever he says 
or does, you may, if you dig down deep enough, find a trace of 
the Shakespearean inspiration. But who realises this in France ? 

I repeat it: expansion fails; depth and breadth are wanting; 
there is sometimes height, width never. The experience of French- 
men is French; of other races they are ignorant, yet the day 
must come when, to avoid universal slaughter and savagery, all 
truths must be spoken and heard, for the safety of Europe lies in 
the interpenetration of European nations. 

It will be perceived that I am throughout reasoning on the 
hypothesis that France is to remain, not merely an agglomeration 
of so many millions of individuals denominated the ‘“ French 
People,” but that she is to subsist as a great mental factor in the 
world. She has, in her time, brought much light to the world’s 
atmosphere; she has not, perhaps, added much weight to its 
structure ; but her mission has been to shine, and she has shone, 
and shed brightness around her, illuminating many things. Nor, 
at times, when her soul was really stirred to its inmost depths, 
has she been wanting in truly heroic characters. During her 
religious and civil wars she can show moral worth of absolutely 


* Ina speech in the winter of 1884-85, the Chancellor (just after the death of Lord 
Ampthill), having remarked upon the frightful quantity of Despatches sent from the 
British Foreign Office, stated how absolutely indispensable it was that the British 
Ambassador should, therefore, be a man with whom he could unreservedly talk. On 
this subject, nothing can be wiser than Sir M. Grant Duff’s business-like utterance 
touching the ‘‘ immense advantages of bringing into personal contact the people who 
direct Governments,” adding, as he does: ‘‘It is incredible how many difficulties which 
are caused by maladroit turns of phrase in writing (or even by mere accident) are 
brushed away when differences can be talked over.” Probably the most evident 
principle to be learnt by the modern diplomacy of our railroad and telegraphic age. 
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the highest stamp. Faith, simplicity, forgetfulness of self, dis- 
interestedness as superb as that chronicled the other day in the 
pages of this Review, and which prompted a “great lawyer” to 
forego the ‘‘ legitimate crown” of his brilliant career in deference 
to an almost exaggerated sense of political honour and duty. 

There are still in France the elements of a great State, but the 
constant recurrence of catastrophies has exhausted much of both 
her physical and moral strength. 

“Great calamities,” as the Queen so justly remarks,* ‘“‘ elevate 
the hearts of the stricken,’ and they rise to the height of their 
suffering ; it is lesser ills that irritate. In the hour of disaster 
there was no want of adequate grandeur in France, and there is 
probably scarcely a French family without its record written by 
the absent, of how nobly and truly disaster was appreciated. It is 
since the war of 1870 that France has been lessened, and threatens 
now to drift into habits of querulousness. She has, toa high degree, 
the defect whence proceed three-quarters of all divorces, ‘‘ an incom- 
patibility of temper” with all other tempers whatsoever, and this 
makes her often uncomfortable to deal with. It springs, as her wisest 
thinkers well know, from a restless egotism, and from what in an 
individual would be called, ‘‘ want of knowledge of the world”; 
but she will, as her horizons widen, live out and beyond all this, 
and she must do so, for in sober truth, no one can conceive of a 
Europe without France. 

The present French Minister of War, General Ferron, declared 
publicly that ‘‘ without the Revolution of ’48, the end of France 
would have come.” That statement should, I think, be disputed ; 
1848 was, as I have said, an accident, but the Second Empire was 
an interruption, and stopped up all the healthier under-currents of 
the time flowing towards reform and honest freedom. It would, 
perhaps, be truer to say, that had not the war of 1870 crushed the 
Bonapartist establishment beneath the weight of its own false- 
hood and shame, there would, in five years more, have been no 
“France” to resuscitate. The cost has been a heavy one, no 
doubt, but to those who know thoroughly, and admire the capa- 
cities of greatness that lay in France for eight hundred years 
{from Charlemagne to Henri Quatre) and who measure her lament- 
able fall after the coup d’état of 51, it may be a question whether 
the rescue could be too dear at any price ? 

A retrieval of that magnitude is not to be bought cheap, and a 
retrieval there must be. Whether by a Conservative Republic, or a 
Republican Monarchy such as that of England, the duty is laid on 
France of saving herself, and rising once more to her own highest 


* Inthe last volume of Leaves from the Highlands. 
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level. But—setting all idea of violence aside, which would simply 
imply military dictatorship—whichever form of government France 
may choose, her choice must be made through her Electoral Body; 
and, whether by Parliamentary Congress, or Plébiscite, according 
to the proposal of the recent Orleanist manifesto, the ultimate 
decision will rest with the “lower middle class,” the nowvelles 
couches sociales, who, whatever else they may be, are really 


desirous of peace and comfort, and sincerely wish for moral 
improvement. 


MapaMeE Buaze DE Bury. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES, AND THE OPEN AIR 


Ir is a curious contradiction that while the public never appreciated 
the works of Richard Jefferies when he lived, and we are confronted 
again by the melancholy spectacle—-a spectacle unfortunately 
familiar to the experience of literature and art—of a man of 
genius dying in poverty and distress; his death has awakened our 
intellectual sense and gratitude for the great part which Richard 
Jefferies has performed in expressing the many subtle and exquisite 
pleasures which, to the pure and simple-minded lovers of nature, 
are ever around and among us. 

The poetry of country life and of the simple and purer natures 
of the country poor has been expressed in painting by the French 
artist Millet. With him, as with Richard Jefferies, the genius of 
his work was never fully appreciated during his life. He died, not 
in poverty, but certainly a poor and neglected artist. It is the 
sympathy of after years that has realised the genius of his work, and 
the almost sublime pathos which speaks to us in his picture of the 
** Angelus.” I do not know why work like that of Jefferies or of 
Millet, its counterpart in painting, should have excited so little 
enthusiasm during the lifetime of its authors. Experience at least 
teaches us that, when first-rate work of this kind has been done, 
posterity has accorded it almost a fancy value. I venture to 
express a hope that this may be so in regard to Richard Jefferies. 

As I am writing there lies on my library table Izaac Walton’s 
own copy of the Reliquie Wottoniane— 


Blest silent groves, O may ye be 
For ever mirth’s best nursery. 

May pure contents 

For ever pitch their tents 
Upon these downs, these rocks, these mountains, 
And peace still slumber by these purling fountains 
Which we may every year 
Find when we come a fishing here. 


Yes, it was probably amid the sunny meadows of May and June, 
when the streams are fresh and full of insect life, that the sweet 
and dignified intercourse of Sir Henry Wotton and Izaac Walton 
first ripened into friendship. 

There is hardly a book which to-day fetches more money at a 
sale or in a bookseller’s catalogue—if haply it is still to be found 
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there—than an original edition of Walton’s works. Years have, 
perhaps, given a mellowness and additional charm to the Compleat 
Angler ; but the motive of its interest and delights is implanted 
deep in an Englishman’s nature. The excitement of sport, spent 
amid the incomparable charms of English scenery and English 
sunshine is as delicious to-day as in the days of Merry England. 
Richard Jefferies had just the same love of sport, and sport enjoyed 
in the open air, as a medium for the study of nature and natural 
life as had Izaac Walton. Can anything be more delightful than 
his humorous sketches of, and initiation into, the craft and mysteries 
of poaching? In the Amateur Poacher he tells us that game is 
started more by scent than by sight, and mentions how the breath 
and odour of sheep or cows have enabled him to approach rabbits. 
or pheasants feeding. Again, if we turn to a delightful book—one 
of his later ones, called Red Deer, which is, perhaps, not so well 
known as The Gamekeeper at Home, or Wild Life in a Southern 
County—he gives us a most picturesque and truthful description of 
the wild sport of stag-hunting amid those glorious wildernesses of 
oak-coppice and heather which compose Red Deer Land. 

Nor has Richard Jefferies failed to realise the charm of character 
which belongs to those who live in remote parts of the country. 
“Men,” he says, “are not so sharply defined in isolation as in 
localities nearer civilization: they do not stand aloof in villa- 
seclusion close by, and yet divided for a lifetime. Here, they 
acknowledge each other’s existence; they approach and lend a 
helping hand in stress of work. The common bond of sport has 
much to do in preserving this spirit. Everyone takes the deepest 
interest in the deer, and in sport generally; it is a topic certain 
to come up, and thus a community of feeling causes a pleasantness 
of manner. With the red deer of the old world time of England, 
survives courtesy and hospitality and the old world friendliness.” 

There is in Richard Jefferies as there is in Izaac Walton a spirit 
of warm and affectionate good-fellowship. Nature and life are not 
to him a scientific study whereof to evolve systems or creeds. 
“I will not,” says Richard Jefferies, “‘ permit myself to be taken 
captive by observing physical phenomena, as many evidently are. 
The intense concentration of the mind on mechanical effects 
appears often to render it incapable of perceiving anything that is 
not mechanical, or of supposing that action can only occur in set 
ways. Ido not think that because crystals are precipitated with 
fixed angles, therefore the whole universe is necessarily mechani- 
eal. I think there are things exempt from mechanical rules. The 
restriction of thought to purely mechanical grooves blocks pro- 
gress in the same way as the restrictions of medieval superstition. 
Let the mind think, dream, imagine, let it have perfect freedom. 
To shut out the soul is to put us back more than twelve thousand 
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years.” I do not know whether he was an accomplished sportsman 
in practice, but he would have spmpathized with Sir Henry 
Wotton, who, Izaac Walton tells us, never forgot his pleasure in 
angling, which he would call “his idle time, not idly spent.” 
To Jefferies the study of human nature was an innate and pas- 
sionate pleasure, vivid and keen to every sense he possessed. It 
is curious to note also how the activity of this natural sense ex- 
cites the larger feelings of human kindness, and seems, as it 
were, to take the place of that mental activity which finds its vent 
in many minds in controversies concerning our place in the world 
which is beyond the senses. As a rule, the students of nature— 
Izaac Walton, Evelyn, of later times Frank Buckland—seem to 
have relished life exceedingly. Evelyn was one of the first to 
flavour English society and English country life with a taste for 
woods and gardens. Custom and superstition have, alas! in his 
case neglected the expressed wishes of a man whose heart and life 
were in the temples not made by human hands, for in the Fourth 
Book of his Sylva Evelyn discourses on the sacredness of standing 
groves, and expresses the opinion that, as our Saviour’s sepulchre 
was in a garden, so tombs in fields, mountains, highways, and 
gardens are preferable to the proudest mausoleums ; and he adds : 
“The late elegant and accomplished Sir W. Temple, though he 
laid not his whole body in his garden, deposited the better part of 
it—his heart, there ; and if my executors will gratify me in what I 
have desired, I wish my corpse may be interred as I have bespoken 
them, not at all out of singularity, but for other reasons not here 
necessary to trouble the reader with, what I have said in general 
being sufficient. However, let them order it as they think fit, so 
it be not in the church or chancel.” 

The passionate love of nature and of sunshine which belonged to 
the man, and which was reflected in the brightness and vivacity of 
his disposition, seemed to shrink from circumscribing or local- 
ising the temple of religion. To him—as to Sir Henry Wotton, 
who, we are told by Izaac Walton, while a great lover and boun- 
tiful entertainer of his neighbours, was a great enemy to wrang- 
ling disputes of religion—there breathed a spirit of religion and a 
sense of devotion in all those dreams of loveliness which nature is 
ever affording in the sunrise over down or coppice, or in the twi- 
light of dim and glittering avenues. 

Happy art thou whom God does bless 

With the full choice of thine own happiness, 
And happier yet because thou ’rt blest 

With prudence how to choose the best ; 

In books and gardens thou hast plac’d aright 
Things which thou well dost understand, 


And both dost make with thy laborious hand 
Thy noble innocent delight. 
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Just as Evelyn first taught our countrymen how to plant, and 
enriched our orchards and our gardens, so has Richard Jefferies 
first brought home to us—and to many of limited means this is a 
great practical boon—the pleasures and delights of the home and 
southern counties, which cluster around the metropolis. 

There are many, alas! the children of Gibeon, on whose faded 
and weary faces there has never played the breath or sunshine of 
the country ; but among this class of the very poor in London who 
are being strangled out of a livelihood by the demon of cheap 
competition, in the shape of foreign pauper immigration, cheap 
labour, and foreign manufactures—many now enjoy visions of 
country life. By the help of Mrs. Jewne’s funds and other agencies 
many London children are being boarded out in country cottages 
to taste of country air and country life. But town nurselings 
pitched into the country for a few weeks’ health cannot acquire the 
country knowledge of which Mr. Jefferies writes, and which, like 
much of the old folk-lore, seems to linger among the old men who 
still crawl among us. 

Many of my friends will remember the raciness of some speech 
of an illiterate Hodge, stuffed by experience with the knowledge of 
country matters rather than with the learning of the modern 
board-school, at some village meeting in a county contest, when 
he has at last been got to deliver his views. In the same sense 
what can be more picturesque or graphic than the old local words. 

In this village the word twilight is almost unknown. It is the 
‘‘dimmets ” that describes the evening hour. Amid the decay of 
this old world language and knowledge the attention of statesmen 
has been called to the gradual depletion, not only in the form 
but in the numbers and material of village life. Year by year we 
notice the steady and growing influx of the smartest lads into the 
large towns. In one sense this is the salvation of the physical 
type of the Londoner, but on the other hand it increases the 
congestion and intensifies the competition there, while it denudes 
the country side, not only of labour, but of the best and most 


vigorous types of village society. Of the villagers of to-day it 
cannot be said that— 


Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife 

Their sober wishes never learn’d to stray. 
Since the days of the Elegy, country life has in many senses been 
raised and purified. The labouring poor live in better cottages ; 
are better fed. They are more independent themselves, and edu- 
cation will enable their children to be even more so; but their lot 
and position, although it has been carved into greater consonance 
with modern ideas, is not one of contentment. To-day there exists 
a sort of superstition that all that glitters is gold, and that in the 
land of gin-shops, and crowded thoroughfares, employment and 
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fortune is to be found. None except the many failures know the 
loneliness of London. I need not dwell upon how sad and bitter is 
the disappointment, and how unsatisfactory the career of many of 
these trustful and simple-minded country emigrants. 

Some gentlemen are interesting themselves about the creation 
of village communities, but the commercial life as we find it 
to-day in Switzerland would, I believe, be unsuited to the social 
character of English country life; nor do I anticipate that under 
our present fiscal arrangements much success would accrue from 
the revival of village industries. 

It is in the agricultural parts of England, remote from coal and 
from large towns, to the prosperity of the farmer, that the labourer 
must look for employment. He possesses in the Labourer’s 
Union a perfectly legitimate and valuable means for protecting 
the value of his labour. It is not so much the price of wages— 
although that is bound to fall if the present agricultural depres- 
sion continues—as the want of employment that is and will con- 
tinuously increase, to drive the agricultural poor away from 
their homes to drift hopelessly and helplessly over the face of the 
country. And, alas! an element of despair enters into this 
matter. No answer has as yet been vouchsafed to show us how 
this deplorable tendency of the country population to augment the 
congestion in the towns will not proportionately increase as foreign 
importation continues to depreciate the value of cereal crops in 
England, and to necessitate farms becoming derelict, or their con- 
version from arable into pasture, which, whatever there may be in 
the argument of certain kinds of land being more naturally suited 
for cereals than grass, means a certain saving in the labour and 
the tradesmen’s bills. 

To turn to a very different but more satisfactory side of the 
general question. We have evidence on all sides of a healthy 
and increasing appreciation of the esthetic side of natural 
scenery. The appraised commercial value of esthetics would in 
itself furnish material for an article. It would be most interesting 
to note how, while the values of purely commercial properties 
have deteriorated during the last few years, while the landowners 
and manufacturers have been out at elbow, amid falling prices 
in land and houses, fancy prices can still be got for a fine print or 
picture, or, in the case of real property, for an old house, or for 
a genuine untouched old bit of woodland and chase as a site 
for the house of some Midas. 

This sense, expressed in the desire for his daughter to marry 
an English deer park, reaches the soul of the most unimaginative 
of American millionaires. No one cares for the dull acres with 
the improved farm buildings, and the only temptation to connect 
capital with the land, and that still remains to the acquisition 
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of land, are the possibilities of sport or the beauty of the 
demesne. 

What Richard Jefferies loved—the untutored beauty of the 
woods, the wilderness of down and heather, or the old manor 
house where old shadowy days, melted into night three centuries 
since, have left a little of their twilight in the hall; where there 
is a dream in every chair, and where romance has grown richer 
with age like the colour of the oak. These, once the ideal pos- 
sessions, and coveted only by the few, and most politely born, 
are now appreciated by the many, and have become convertible 
into the gold of the London money market. Of this for proof 
we have only to turn to any newspaper of to-day. Let me take 
this one, as a sample of many others, an advertisement from 
the Field newspaper of September the 3rd :— 

Ancient Mansion, of Elizabethan period preferred, Wanted to purchase; any part 
of England will do, and preference will be given to house that has not been restored or 
modernized in any way; a large quantity of land not required.—Address, “ R. J. V.,” 
care of Messrs. Osborn & Mercer, 288, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 

If we turn to the types of opinion around which this reverence 
has intertwined itself, it is one of the pleasantest contradictions 
of advanced Radicalism that it has saved to the nation the weird 
and romantic beauty of Epping Forest, and stayed the hand of 
the wood farmer and larch planter in the unrivalled glades of 
primeval timber of the New Forest. 

Amid the rise and fall of mushroom millionaires—the race to 
make and the race to spend—there is, as indeed there should 
be, a growing respect and regard for the incomparable beauty 
which centuries of family pride and family self-denial have 
created, and lovingly preserved, in the multitudes of fine places 
and woodlands of ancient timber that are scattered throughout 
the country, and that, like the portraits of Vandyke, plead the 
pathos and story of English history. 

In no part of England is all this so conspicuous as in those 
southern countries of which Richard Jefferies wrote. I know of no 
greater contrast, nothing which tells more graphically the history 
of the two countries, than the dreary and treeless plains of France 
across which has swept, uprooted and destroyed, every phase of 
revolution and violence, with the peaceful and smiling entrance 
into England through the fruitful county of Kent, studded as it is 
with fine trees and places. 

The southern counties have not only enjoyed more sunshine and 
more genial climate wherewith nature can adorn herself; but as 
their wealth has been that of sky and landscape, so they have not 
been endowed with that mineral wealth which destroys the one 
and obscures the other. 


There are parts of Wiltshire and Dorset that lie to the south 
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of Salisbury, a wild land of downs and heath which adjoins the 
New Forest, that corresponds with the description of Kings- 
wood in Sir Percival, that stood in the centre of an agricultural 
and wooded country, and was immediately surrounded by miles of 
chase and forest untouched since the Saxon time, when it had 
been the favourite hunting-ground of King and Etheling. 

In a little pamphlet, entitled Reporting, Editing, and Authorship, 
published by John Snow & Co., Jefferies says: “‘ To create a taste 
in the public requires a great genius; it is, therefore, wisest to 
study the existing taste, and so cast the story that it may suit the 
fashion of the day.” The writing of Richard Jefferies describes, 
in express language, a growing passion which exists among all 
classes for the things in which he delighted. ‘‘ We often hear of 
the doomed days of shooting. My experience points in a very 
different direction. The depression in agriculture is very severe, 
and yet there is hardly a young farmer who does not take out a 
license, and very excellent shots many of them are. Moreover, 
while there are corresponding objections and troubles, there is no 
doubt that the facility of acquiring shooting resulting from the 
impoverishment of the landowning class, has opened out the sport 
very largely to a class who before found some difficulty in par- 
taking of it. Everything that brings the capitalist in the towns 
into a practical acquaintance with the enjoyments of the country 
must benefit the agriculturalist, and (2) it must tend to dispel the 
ridiculous prejudice and jealousy which, born of ignorance, is 
directed against a class who receive less interest for their capital 
than that of any other body of men. That the public taste is 
attracted to other natural pleasures experienced by Richard Jef- 
feries is established beyond controversy—open spaces, ‘‘ the open 
air,” flowers, for these the craving is general and growing; it is 
a part, and by no means an unimportant part, of that general 
belief which is sinking deep into our hearts, that just as the social 
reformer is acquiring the interest formerly attached to the poli- 
tician, so the removal of social evils and the creation of healthy 
and happier conditions—better homes in the towns for the poor, 
homes which are not so miserable as to make the miseries of the 
gin-palace a brighter alternative—and a more general knowledge of 
the laws of health and healthy living must precede the develop- 
ment of any finer conceptions of religious or human duties. 

Jefferies puts into the language of poetry a thought which must 
have come home to many of us. Speaking of the wood pigeons he 
says: ‘‘ They have not laboured in mental searching as we have ; 
they have not wasted their time looking among empty straw for 
the grain that is not there ; they have been in the sunlight. Since 
the days of ancient Greece the doves have remained in the sun- 
shine; we who have laboured have found nothing. In the 
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sunshine by the shady verge of woods, by the sweet waters where 
the wild dove sips, there alone will thought be found. To him the 
solitude and silence of nature are not as it appears to many 
morbid writers the voices of remorse, regret, retaliation. Nature 
speaks to him of herself, and through herself, of higher things 
beyond. He could commune with her as an agreeable and cheerful 
companion, full of incident and anecdote, and not, as she is so 
often represented, the confessor of our own egotism, or of our own 
dreary and foolish fancies. ‘‘I was,” says Richard Jefferies, ‘‘ sen- 
sitive to all things, to the earth under and the star hollow round 
about, to the least blade of grass, to the largest oak. They seemed 
like exterior nerves and veins for the conveyance of feeling to me; 
‘sometimes a very ecstasy of exquisite enjoyment of the entire 
visible universe filled me.” 

Such is a happy and indeed a practical philosophy ; one which in 
these days might teach us a great deal. To increase the happiness 
of the many is for ever on our lips; it is one of the leading mottoes 
of our political cant, but how much more effective would be such a 
wish if it fell from the lips of those in whose own natures there 
was a sunshine that could to others be transmitted. 

In conclusion, I would fain say a few words in relation to the 
mystical philosophy of which Richard Jefferies imbibed so deeply, 
and of which all of us have more or less imbibed, to whom the 
eternities—for nature, while ever changing, never dies—of nature 
have appealed. 

In Mr. Shorthouse the grace of English scenery, by him usually 
associated with an idealised aristocracy, the glories of Kingswood, 
its pleasance, chase and halls of twilight and of tapestry awaken 
the feelings of a High Church sacramentalist. To him it is the 
story of religion as told by the Church that seems to touch, and 
touching, transfuse with an increased glory the wonders of 
creation. To Jefferies there is also a deep religious sense, but of a 
different kind. ‘‘I was not more than eighteen when an inner 
and esoteric meaning began to come to me from all the visible 
universe, and indefinable aspirations filled me. I found them in 
the grass fields, under the trees, on the hill tops at sunrise, and 
in the night. There was a deeper meaning everywhere.” With 
Jefferies the wonders of creation excite a humility, a sense of 
how limitless is the knowledge of facts, but how limited and cir- 
cumscribed the knowledge of thought; as he says, ever the same 
thoughts come that have been written down centuries and 
centuries. To him nature is an incomprehensible religion in 
itself rather than the medium for revealing the doctrines of 
any particular religious system. ‘ Sweet,” he says, “is the 
bitter sea, and the clear green in which the gaze seeks the soul 
looking through the glass into itself, the sea thinks for me as I 
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listen and ponder; the sea thinks, and every boom of the wave 
repeats my prayer; my soul rising to the immensity utters its 
desire prayer with all the strength of the sea, or again, the full 
stream of ocean beats upon the shore, and the rich wind feeds the 
heart, the sun burns brightly; the sense of soul life burns in me 
like a torch.” Every page, every line I might say, of the writings 
of Richard Jefferies contradicts that hopeless and dreary philosophy 
of materialism which is accepted by those whose study of nature 
is not with eyes of love, but purely mechanical, of the laboratory 
only. Immortality is everywhere, around him and before him, 
nay, it is the sense with him of absolute incapacity to realise the 
immensity of this spiritual life which makes him feel the incom- 
pleteness and inadequacy of the definition of the religious mystery 
by any particular creed or church. Just as Marcus Aurelius asks 
** What is earth but a point, how small a corner is occupied! who 
and what are they who are about to cry thee up?” so Jefferies felt 
that as the sky extended beyond the valley, so there are ideas 
beyond the valley of our thoughts. ‘‘ Beyond and over the horizon 
I feel that there are other waves of ideas unknown to me, flowing 
as the stream of ocean flows.” In this there is a general agree- 
ment. To one and all upon whom has fallen nature’s spell, to 
Shorthouse as well as to Jefferies, there is the feeling that ideas are 
beyond the power of language, that our immortal nature cannot 
be communicated through the medium of what is human and 
mortal. 

For all that is revered by the various religious systems that 
belong to various races and climes this philosophy offers a reve- 
rence deep and profound. It is the philosophy of humility rather 
than of dogmatism, but just as Shorthouse and Jefferies have each 
in different ways attuned our minds to a higher interpretation of 
natural philosophy, so would it teach us to find a fresh sense and 
a quickening vitality of enjoyment in all that is around and 
among us. 

Though it was now broad day, a gentle trace 
Of light, diviner than the common sun, 

Sheds on the common earth, and all the place 
Was filled with magic sounds woven into one 


Oblivious melody, confusing sense 
Amid the gliding waves and shadows dun. 


LYMINGTON. 


OUR FIRST AMPHICTYONIC COUNCIL. 


In his address of welcome to the members of the Colonial Con- 
ference, Lord Salisbury observed, ‘‘ This meeting, we are all 
sensible, is the beginning of a state of things which will have 
great results in the future. It will be the parent of a long pro- 
geniture, and distant Councils of the Empire may, in some far-off 
time, look back to the meeting in this room as the root whence all 
their greatness and all their significance have sprung.” To those, 
therefore, who carefully watch some of the deeper currents of our 
Imperial life, and anticipate the course of history, these words 
seem to convey no idle prophecy or extravagant fancy. The Con- 
ference has met and dispersed, and the delegates have returned to 
their colonies well satisfied with their work, their reception, and 
the character of the inaugural meeting in London, which has 
neither belied its Imperial function, nor falsified our Prime 
Minister’s anticipations. As far as the main object is concerned, 
it has been a success, and a business programme of the utmost 
value carried to a practical conclusion. Those who predicted that 
an Imperial or Colonial Conference, vested with advisory and con- 
sultative functions only, would be a failure, have been grievously 
disappointed. It has been found possible to consult in London, 
and also to act in unison with the Colonial Legislatures several 
thousand miles away. Thanks to the cable, the proceedings of 
our metropolitan meeting could be known and commented upon 
in every colonial centre within the space of a few hours. The 
scheme for the naval defence of the Colonies, which was submitted 
to the Conference, on April 18, by the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
was approved of by the Victorian, Queensland, and South Aus- 
tralian Cabinets on April 22, by Tasmania and Western Australian 
on April 25. New Zealand replied on the 23rd, and accepted the 
proposals with two provisoes, that two war-ships should be 
stationed in New Zealand waters, and also that the Australasian 
Colonies agreed en masse with the Imperial plan. In New South 
Wales there was hesitation, Sir Henry Parkes, the Premier, declar- 
ing that he regarded the Confererice as one of consultation only, 
and that he was unable, therefore, to commit the Colony to a 
definite agreement. This reply was received by telegram on 
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April 22, but an answer two days later conveyed the satisfactory 
intelligence of the willingness of the New South Wales Govern- 
ment to co-operate fully. For all practical purposes of State 
business, therefore, such colonial centres as Melbourne, Sydney, 
Brisbane, Adelaide, Wellington, Hobart, and Perth were as close to 
the metropolis as a provincial town in England itself. Within a 
few hours the popular will of the Australians upon a definite 
scheme could be fully ascertained. Under such circumstances, 
mutual action, based upon common deliberation, was possible from 
one end of the Empire to the other. In the future it is reasonable to 
anticipate from the proceedings of the Conference itself that com- 
munication, whether by post or telegraph, will be still more cheap 
and quick, and so the deliberations of any future Conference or 
meeting will be more readily known and canvassed in our Colonies 
than at present. Time and space have been annihilated, and one 
of the far-reaching results of this annihilation will be, we may 
believe, to further the ends of the British Empire. 

At the very outset, the discussion was withdrawn from the 
range of purely speculative and academical inquiries and nar- 
rowed down to hard matters of business. The topic of Imperial 
Federation was studiously omitted as one for which the Colonies 
were not yet ripe. In his circular to the Colonial Governments, 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies defined last November the 
scope of the Conference. Taking as his text the passage in the 
Queen’s speech on the Prorogation of Parliament, in which the 
conviction was expressed that “‘ there was on all sides a growing 
desire to draw closer in every practicable way the bonds which 
unite the various parts of the Empire,” he drew attention to 
“‘two leading subjects for consideration, Imperial Defence, and 
Imperial Inter-communication,” at the same time adding that “ it 
was not impossible that there might be some other important 
question which, in the general opinion of the Colonial Govern- 
ments, might properly and usefully be brought under considera- 
tion.” But he deprecated the discussion of any of the subjects 
falling under the range of what is known as Imperial Federation, 
there having been no expression of colonial opinion in favour of 
any steps in that direction. The discussion, therefore, without 
being unduly limited and restricted, was put upon a feasible and 
practicable basis to begin with, and it is certainly profitable to set 
the results of the Conference side by side with the text of the 
original instructions. For this purpose alone it is worth while to 
quote the weightier passages of the Despatch. A great deal of 
misconception appears to have prevailed on the subject of the 
function, character and constitution of the Conference. A well- 
known writer in the June Fortnightly, p. 825, observed that “ the 
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Conference which has been held lately was nominally a general 
conference with the self-governing Colonies, but practically it was 
an Australian Conference, and, for the present, it would seem that 
the chief strength that can be gained from our colonial possessions. 
for general Imperial defence, must come from Australia.’”’ With 
all due deference to the writer in the Fortnightly, whose knowledge 
of ‘‘ Greater Britain” is confessedly great and trustworthy, it is 
necessary, nevertheless, to traverse this statement. In the first 
place the Conference was not ‘“‘ nominally a general Conference 
with self-governing Colonies.” In reality it represented fully the 
Crown Colonies as well. It was the object of those who issued the 
original summons to collect evidence first-hand from every group 
and section of our Colonies. Considering how deeply Hong-Kong, 
Singapore, Columbo, and other strategic and commercial points. 
are concerned, it was advisable to take into our confidence every 
representative man, official and unofficial, who could best explain 
local interests. From the Crown Colonies, therefore, there came 
thirty-three gentlemen, nominated by the Crown, or invited by the 
Secretary of State. The Natal Legislative Council elected their 
own representative, and commissioned him, as their delegate, to 
explain a most difficult and embarrassing class of difficulties in 
South Africa. Natal, like Western Australia, cannot yet be classed 
amongst the self-governing Colonies, yet the Conference would 
have been incomplete without Mr. John Robinson, Mr. Forrest, 
and Mr. Burt, just as it would have been incomplete without 
Mr. C. Washington Eves, and Sir J. H. Lefroy as the delegates of 
Jamaica and the Bermudas. It is impossible not to notice the 
extreme care and solicitude of the Government to avoid even the 
appearance of dictation on the important subject of the composition 
of the Conference. The Right Hon. E. Stanhope and Lord 
Harrowby made their position as clear and definite as possible, 
and the Times fairly expressed the general official sentiment when 
it wrote, “It is all important that colonial views should be ex- 
pressed by persons who are undoubtedly colonial representatives, 
and as little as possible through those who might be regarded as 
the nominees of the Crown.” So it was that in the case of Natal, 
Mr. John Robinson was a better delegate than either Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone or Mr. Greenacre or Sir John Akerman, for 
example, who are local men of ability and eminence, but too 
intimately connected with the executive. The very last thing the 
Government would have desired in a Colonial Conference would 
have been to rush a decision by means of nominee members. 

Part of the legacy of the abortive South African Confederation 
Bill was to prove the extreme sensitiveness of colonists on their 
constitutional rights and prerogatives. It was apprehended (1874= 
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1876) that the Confederation scheme of Lord Carnarvon was being 
forced upon South Africa by means of a preliminary Conference 
consisting of Crown nominees from Natal, the Transvaal (then a 
British possession), and the Cape itself. The Molteno Cabinet 
proved restive, and the whole Bill, misapprehended from the very 
beginning, met with an undeserved fate. 

The Imperial Conference was ‘“‘ broad-based upon the people’s 
will,” as far as colonists were concerned. As was natural in such 
a composite assembly as this Conference, where, by the way, there 
was no attempt at proportional representation—the whole Domi- 
nion of Canada with its four millions being represented by only 
two members, Sir Alexander Campbell and Mr. Fleming, whilst 
the Australian Colonies had seventeen—the delegates from the 
self-governing Colonies spoke with the greatest power and influence, 
just as they represented the greatest amount of wealth and a more 
completely emancipated Government, and, as it happened, Aus- 
tralia was very fully represented. But to argue that the Canadian 
Dominion and South Africa were behindhand in the part they took, 
and in the responsibilities they assumed, because they had fewer 
delegates, or because they said or promised less than Australia, 
is slightly misleading. The delegates were there to explain 
situations and marshal facts, as well as to promise subsidies. The 
Cape delegates were able to point out that the duties of guarding 
a Kaffir frontier involved a severe annual impost upon the colony. 
In 1880 the estimated cost of the organization for the current 


financial year was £217,151, under the following heads of expen- 
diture :— 


£ 
Commandant-General’s Department . ° 3,277 
Cape Mounted Rifles . > « 


Cape Yeomanry ‘ 44,669 


£217,151 


The nominal strength of the Colonial army was not less than 
115,285 men, composed as follows :— 


Cape Mounted Rifles . 1,044 
Cape Mounted Yeomanry . ‘ ‘ 945 
Burghers . ‘ ‘ 88,958 


115,285 
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Reverting to history, the South African delegates might also 
have explained the fact that the Basuto War, in which, according 
to some colonists, the Colonial Government had been severely 
handicapped by an unsympathetic “Kimberley” policy, ‘had 
involved them in a debt of five millions, under which they still 
groaned. The same arguments from internal military expenditure 
which the Cape Colony might use were at the disposal, in the same 
way, of the Natalians. Putting the South African by the side of 
the Australian case it was scarcely fair, therefore, to demand a 
subsidy from the Cape towards Table Bay defences and Simon’s 
Town fortifications on the same scale as might be expected from 
the unembarrassed Australian Colonies for the defence of King 
George’s Sound or Thursday Island. We all knew that the 
“Island Continent” has thriven and advanced far more rapidly 
than South Africa, but one reason why it has done so may be 
found in the absence of desolating frontier feuds with aborigines. 
No fierce clans like those of the (ever-increasing and irrepressible) 
Kaffirs at the Cape have hindered the growth of Victoria or New 
South Wales. Before we judge, therefore, whether Australia 
deserves the reputation of being our only real helpmate in defence 
schemes, it is necessary to recall past history and to consider 
collateral responsibilities. One consideration which tells in favour 
of South Africa, and excuses her apparently niggardly attitude in 
Imperial contributions towards defences is this. Every year that 
the Colonists there are keeping order on the frontier, and guarding 
the gate to the interior, they are giving security to British capital 
invested in the country, and opening a wider field for manufactured 
goods amongst the numberless Kaffir races who throng the reserves, 
villages, and borders of the British possessions. Farther a-field, 
there is the possibility of a still greater market towards Bechuana- 
land and the interior, and this native market may be more profit- 
able to the British manufacturer than any an Australian can 
show. So in the apportionment of contributions amongst the 
Colonies it is very necessary to consider their present military 
duties, and always to keep the fact prominently before us that the 
Canadian Dominion and South Africa have calls upon them on 
their frontiers which Australia has not. It is impossible, of 
course, to underrate Australian loyalty, or to ignore all those 
ethnic affinities which bring them in greater agreement and har- 
mony with the mother country than could be expected in Dutch 
South Africa, or along the valley of the St. Lawrence; but in 
balancing local and imperial responsibilities, and drawing up an 
estimate of imperial duties in such a matter as defence, the vote 
of Australia, willing and generous as it is, for armaments and 
defences, for ships and torpedoes, is in reality nothing more than 
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a kind of set-off against that permanent military charge which 
for many years past has been weighing down Canada and the 
Cape. 

With regard to the Dominion it may be observed that the whole 
country has long been divided, for military purposes, into twelve 
districts, the reserve militia numbering 655,000 men, and the 
active militia 45,000 men, making up 700,000 in all. In this force 
are included 61 batteries of garrison-artillery, and 16 of field- 
artillery, and 40 troops of cavalry. There are two royal schools 
of gunnery in addition to a Royal Military College. That the 
military organization of the Dominion is an effective one, has been 
proved on many occasions, and especially in the case of the Riel 
rebellion. 

From a constitutional point of view the Colonial Conference 
noted both a beginning and a consummation, and stands out, 
therefore, as a landmark in our constitutional history. It con- 
tained within itself, although in an informal and unostentatious 
way, the seeds of a Future Federal Council which should grow up 
with our Empire, and follow the expansion of our race. By its 
thoroughly representative character it included all parts. At the 
same time it marked, by the very presence of the delegates from 
the self-governing Colonies, a completed stage and a constitutional 
climax in our colonial history, where there could be said to exist a 
certain amount of finality. Yonder the colonists, entrusted with 
fully responsible governments, had completed their Temple of 
Liberty ; and here, in classic England, they were to begin afresh 
and lay the foundation-stone of a new imperial fabric. At present 
we may not see the end of our new and contemplated political 
structure in its full and completed shape, just as we may not grasp 
the minutiz and the architectural details of the Imperial Institute 
soon to be built at South Kensington; but, somehow or other, we 
feel we are moving upon right lines of consolidation in accordance 
with national sentiment and development. Political reconstruc- 
tion must be very slow and gradual, and a very wide margin left 
for chance. Impressed with the magnitude of their task, and 
knowing full well the countless difficulties in their way, the origi- 
nators of the Colonial Conference intended the attitude of the 
delegates to be simply tentative and experimental. Although 
definite and practical action might arise from their deliberations, 
still they were to carry on the fore-front of their programme 
consultation, and not action. 

Again, this Colonial Conference was, in reality, the outcome of 
previous meetings and of previous national celebrations. It was 
part of a general movement, fostered by Royal hands, in accord- 
ance with popular sympathies. It is impossible, in reality, to 
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dissever it in thought, first of all, from the Exhibition of 1851, and 
then from the more recent Exhibition of 1886 of Colonial and 
Indian products at South Kensington. The Prince Consort was 
far-seeing and wise when he looked forward, as we believe he did, 
to a colonial world-fair as a bond of unity between all parts of our 
Empire, and he has been imitated in his sagacity by the Prince of 
Wales, who has carried on the moral of colonial development, and 
taken up the Imperial Institute as a Royal work. This Royal 
sympathy with colonial expansion is no new thing in our history 
from the days of Queen Elizabeth to those of Queen Victoria. 
Within our own times there are certain well-defined loci classic 
in the general movement towards imperial unity, which is at 
present the feature of the age. From that World-Fair of 1851, 
when first in the Victorian age the material triumphs of the age 
were massed en évidence, and a cosmopolitan spirit arising from 
common culture and mutual human sympathies generated amongst 
all, and especially the thriving sections of the Anglo-Saxon world, 
came in its due order the Exhibition of Indian and Colonial pro- 
ducts of 1886. That fraternity of the world upon which philan- 
thropists were so eloquent, and preachers so sanguine, has become 
more especially the fraternity of the British race. Neither in 
Paris, Berlin or Vienna could an exhibition command such a 
success, or convey so many moral lessons, as in London. The 
Colonial Conference and the Imperial Institute have both followed 
upon the Exhibition, and in the future we await further develop- 
ments. The era of peace and goodwill is far off, and the teaching 
of the whole sequence seems to be si vis pacem para bellum. Out 
of an exhibition, with its explicit and implicit tokens of power, has 
come a Conference of delegates with scarce suppressed notes of 
war upon their lips, and with schemes of defence, plans of ocean 
quadrilaterals, estimates of forts, ships and torpedoes ready in their 
hands. The meaning of the Conference of our delegates upon 
mutual defence may not yet be fairly understood, either in the 
home country, or in European diplomatic chambers; but the 
Conference involves many far-reaching considerations. We must 
take care that the mutual pact aiming at consolidation does not 
mean aggression, vindictiveness, and the lusts of Empire—simply 
self-defence, assertion of just claims, and a vigorous retention of 
prizes of colonization fairly won. Questions of international right 
and claims of sovereignty in the far distant corners of the world 
must be treated gravely and temperately in that conclave of 
British delegates which should be far too powerful to be grasping 
or passionate. There are rumours of a “ Monro” doctrine in the 
Pacific vigorously asserted by the Australians, and one of the 
Australian delegates virtually said that Australia meant to 
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sweep the Pacific. In course of time the masters of the 
island continent and its adjacent settlements must be powerful 
enough to have their way in New Guinea, the Hebridean group, 
New Caledonia, and elsewhere ; but it is never politic to establish 
a present right by reference to a half-veiled threat in the future, 
and to a line of action which the outside world may term pre- 
sumptuous or domineering, especially when this world is smarting 
under the sense of colonial failures and disappointed ambition in 
the past. For instaice, in the Hebridean difficulty with France, 
it was quite fair for the Ausiralian delegates to have insisted upon 
the necessity of upholding treaty obligations in their integrity, and 
basing a present claim upon enfficient evidence; but it was a pity 
to speak of wholesale intentions. It mars the mirror of justice, 
and creates prejudices, and invalidates real and presumptive rights. 
Members of the Colonial Conference held irresponsible, yet, at the 
same time, most important positions. They were not in a sense 
plenipotentiaries, nor were they commissioned to speak about peace 
or war; but, one and all they had to deliver important messages, 
and express local opinions. In the expurgated report of the pro- 
ceedings the public will never know the full text, and we can only 
conjecture that if information was full and eloquence great—Lord 
Rosebery referred, in the House of Lords, to the newspaper rumour 
that the proceedings were an “intellectual treat”—a certain 
temerity in debating international rights was too great to allow the 
printing of a complete edition. In answer to a question from 
Lord Carnarvon on the subject in the House of Lords (July 5th), 
the Marquis of Salisbury briefly said, “‘ There are some matters 
relating to Foreign Powers which the Government are not able to 
give verbatim. There are also matters dealing with current 
negotiations not completed, and these, of course, cannot be given.” 

With regard to the personnel of the Conference, it was eminently 
representative and striking in every particular. From England 
herself came representatives of both political camps. Not so long 
ago it seemed as if there were two ways in the mother country 
of looking at colonial affairs—the Conservative and the Liberal. 
South African colonists and Australians had their grievances 
against Lords Granville, Kimberley, and Derby, and could not 
forget how German annexations in South-West Africa and New 
Guinea had been treated under the Gladstonian régime. It must 
be a very long time before South African colonists will forget 
Lord Kimberley’s despatches on the whole Basuto question, or 
Lord Granville’s weak and vacillating view on the Angra Pequina 
difficulty, and Lord Derby’s cold-blooded despatches on Zululand. 
However much we may wish to dissever colonial affairs from party 
considerations in England, it is impossible to forget that the 
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colonists have felt and remembered the sting of Gladstonian—and 

as was then understood, Liberal—maladministration. In the 
treatment of Zululand and Bechuanaland the Liberal Party were 
callous, cowardly, and indifferent, and only aroused to a sense of 
duty by the manly pleading of the late Right Hon. W. E. 
Forster. 

This a fact which all must acknowledge. The outcome of the 
pleadings of the late Mr. Forster was the Warren expedition, 
effected peacefully, quickly, and most effectually. The moral of 
this Bechuanaland campaign went far in South Africa, and is the 
real reason why peace has settled at last upon this distracted 
country. Those who believe that the present pacification of South 
Africa is the result of Lord Derby’s ideas of leaving the country to 
stew in its own gravy, and is a proof of party sagacity, should 
be undeceived at once. It was the “Forster” and not the 
“Derby” policy ; it was a determined expedition for the cause of 
justice, and not a shuffling despatch, written for party ends at 
home, that really rehabilitated South Africa. 

It was fortunate, therefore, that the first Conference of Colonial 
Delegates should have been held under the auspices of the Con- 
servative Party, and under the Presidency of such a popular 
Minister as Sir H. Holland, whose great aim and object was not 
simply to collect evidence, sit in judgment, and pose as the incar- 
nation of ceremonialism, but to know personally and welcome to 
London every representative of our Colonial Empire. Equally as 
friend and official, Sir H. Holland was known to all, and much of 
the good of the Conference was gleaned from that amiable social 
intercourse and kindly feeling which was the invariable rule be- 
tween the President and the Delegates, the host and the guests. 
But, as if to prove that political hatchets were buried, and that 
the heart of all British statesmen could beat true to the common 
weal, Lord Granville, Lord Stanley, and the Duke of Buckingham, 
all of whom had been Cabinet Ministers in Liberal Cabinets, were 
present with Lord Salisbury, Sir Henry Holland, and the other 
Conservative Ministers. Amongst the Colonial Delegates themselves 
were three present Premiers, four ex-Premiers, several Ministers, 
and ex-Ministers, in addition to the Agents-General of the Colonies. 
In eath province of the Empire these delegates had won their way 
to the front by some natural aptitude or distinguished talent, and 
the dignity and honour they carried with them had been won in 
the ‘‘ tented field” and in the arena of contested political life. To 
show how determined the Government was to give fair play to local 
opinion and sentiment is evidenced in the case of Mauritius, which 
was represented by Sir John Pope Hennessey and also by Mr. 
Justice Williams and Mr. Newton. The presence of the two last- 
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mentioned gentlemen was doubtless meant to counterbalance the 
ex-Governor, who seems to have championed the cause of the 
** Creoles” with more zeal than discretion. No settlement was 
too remote or insignificant to be overlooked, and even the Falkland 
Islands, the protected States of the Malay peninsula were repre- 
sented. 

As might be expected in a Conference so constituted, and re- 
cruited from every class and grade of political life, there was 
great play of individual genius and character. There was the 
‘fiery Rupert of debate,” gifted with eloquence and warmed with 
the inspiring influences of the south, where men lived with a sense of 
untrammelled liberty and power, and breathed a freer atmosphere. 
To listen to such an orator speaking with the fire of genius and 
with bold confidence in the future destinies of his country was to 
catch an enthusiasm from the days of Tudor Elizabeth, when 
Britons were more bold in their struggles for empire than now, 
in the Victorian age, when they feel surfeited with all its cares, 
responsibilities, and riches. Then there was the ‘ Nestor of 
debate,” the old, tried and veteran statesman, full of sympathy 
for the New World but feeling, at the same time, the load of 
European intrigue and diplomacy. He alone could balance the 
arguments of the Old World and the New; he alone could feel the 
difficulties of the knotty path and steer between rival interests. 
Upon his word peace or war might hang, and for England’s first 
Conference to end in war or the trumping up of a casus belli, was 
to be avoided at all hazards, if Imperial honour could be saved. 
Some have objected to Lord Salisbury’s attitude at the Conference 
as not being sufficiently “imaginative” or sympathetic, but they 
can hardly enter into his position. The end of the Conference was 
to prepare for contingencies and to insure our Imperial resources 
by prophylactic measures, not to fly in the face of France, Ger- 
many, or America on a Recidivist difficulty, a disputed boundary, 
or a fisheries dispute. Another consideration also was this: 
Would the colonists speak with one voice on the lines of a foreign 
policy? Would South Africans fight for the Australians against 
the French on the Hebridean matter, if the Australians promised 
to help them against possible aggressions from Germany? Or 
would Canadians, South Africans, and Australians pledge them- 
selves collectively to maintain the integrity of the Empire on the 
north of India against Russian aggression? No one knew whether 
the colonists would be unanimous or not. The moral of the 
presence of the New South Wales contingent in the Soudan was 
that colonists would actively co-operate in Imperial wars. Had 
enthusiasm cooled down, and a more calculating fit succeeded to 
the warm and impulsive emotions? So with many grave con- 
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siderations, involving infinite tact and statesmanship, it was 
necessary for a “‘ Nestor of debate” to discount the enthusiasm 
of a “fiery Rupert.” At the outset the Conference was working 
in the dark with regard to colonial sympathies and general plans 
of co-operation. 

In the old days British colonists fought for England and 
Empire against the French in the valley of the Annapolis and 
along the shores of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns- 
wick ; but who could safely say whether it would be sonow? There 
have been signs of disintegration in the Dominion, and the Mari- 
time Provinces have their grievances against the Federal Govern- 
ment at Ottawa, and, with the overshadowing influences of the 
United States close by, both ethnic and national distinctions are 
harder to define now than a hundred years ago. Is the Dominion, 
with its composite and heterogeneous society, loyal enough to with- 
stand the subtle allurements of America, or, in case of a Newfound- 
land Fisheries dispute, to resist as one man the pretensions of the 
French Republic ? Further, is the Dominion loyal enough to the 
Imperial idea to make itself responsible for Imperial wars and 
Imperial boundaries elsewhere, in Asia, or Africa, or in the Pacific ? 
To the rest of our scattered colonies, and to every group of settle- 
ments, the same class of Imperial ideas and Imperial responsi- 
bilities was presented. The Conference, as a preliminary meeting, 
was the plumb, as it were, by which we might sound the depths of 
sentiment. From signs and tokens we have taken loyalty, as dis- 
played in colonial help at such crisis as the Crimean war and the 
Egyptian campaign, as granted, and the affirmative mood may be 
right. But there may be shoals and rocks somewhere, upon which 
the “ Ship of State” might suffer shipwreck. 

It is impossible not to compare this Conference of Imperial 
delegates with the Berlin Conference of 1884. The two meetings 
illustrate, in a general way, the British and the Continental 
methods of colonization. Held at Berlin, the eye of Europe, and 
the pivot round which European politics turn, the Congo Con- 
ference should have intimated to the world some great advance 
and some mighty and effected enterprise. It was introduced 
under the auspices of kings and princes, and with every august 
ceremonialism. But with the fanfare of trumpets this Conference 
seems to have stopped. The Portuguese certainly were driven 
from their post of vantage, and their receipt of custom, and a few 
matters of international law decided, for which the European 
Congress was chiefly indebted, by the way, to the British repre- 
santative, Sir Travers Twiss. Perhaps we understand the 
differences between Protectorates and Annexations better now 
than we did. Magnificent boundaries were sketched out by 
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Frenchmen and Germans in the Interior of Africa, and a vision 
called up of a ‘‘ Congo Free State,” arising amongst the dusky 
Africans with regenerating and civilizing agencies—especially 
of “squareface” and Hamburg gin. But these mid-African 
sovereignties and states exist chiefly in the brains of adventurers, 
and in the maps of designing merchants. They were based upon 
the discoveries of that intrepid pioneer, Mr. H. M. Stanley, aided 
by the liberality of King Leopold. In the future something may 
come of heroic exploration and intrepid fortitude in the tropics, 
but we doubt whether the ‘‘ Congo Free State” was worth a solemn 
European Congress ushered in with so much pomp. The sequel, 
if not of failure, still of very moderate success, has made it some- 
what ridiculous. But our object is not to underrate it unduly, 
but simply to draw a contrast between our ‘ Imperial Conference ” 
and the ‘‘ Congo Conference.” In one case, the European delegates 
legislated about uncertainties, and dealt with kingdoms in the air, 
to which the most skilled cartographists could assign no definite 
limits; in the other, our Colonial delegates spoke about accom- 
plished facts of colonization, and represented individually and 
collectively vast material interests and millions of bond fide 
colonists. In the one case, Bureaucracy is trying to bid an 
empire to arise, as by a magician’s wand, from the centre of a com- 
paratively unknown continent; in our own case, the delegates 
represent communities progressing by means of self-government, 
and achieving daily marvellous results in a spirit of free and un- 
fettered civic liberty. No two conferences could be more unlike 
and more illustrative of different methods. 

Our own Conference has ended surelyin something very tangible 
and appreciable. There were both moral and practical results. 
Among the former are a widening of mutual sympathies, a sense 
of kinship and of a common empire, a feeling of inter-dependence, 
and a strengthening all round of well-known ties and affinities. 
To some extent the official reserve of Downing Street has been 
broken down, and those half-veiled divinities, as they were often 
pictured in the colonists’ imagination, often maligned, often 
imprecated, found to wear, upon closer inspection, a more benig- 
nant and conciliatory attitude. Prejudices have been removed, 
and new ideas formed. The voice of sectional and provincial 
jealousies has been hushed in the presence of wider interests. 
The Colonial Delegates have learned to know not only their genial 
and hospitable official chief, but also one another. Mr. Hofmeyr, 
the representative Dutchman from the Cape, has spoken for 
Imperial unity and consolidation. The Separatist doctrines of 
‘‘ Afrikanderism,” and of the Afrikander party, which for a time 
betrayed a rift in the society of our South African Colonies, 
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have been merged, we may hope, in wider and more cosmopolitan 
views. Imperialism, rightly understood, leavens provincialism, 
and gives it a higher stand-point. . 

Moreover, a meeting like the Colonial Conference can do a great 
deal to internationalize law. True it may be that it is law through- 
out the British Empire only, but this assimilation must go a long 
way. In an answer very recently given by Sir H. Holland to a 
question of Mr. G. O. Osborne in the Imperial Parliament, we 
learn that two Draft Bills, one dealing with Colonial Judgments, 
and the other with Bankruptcy, are under the consideration of the 
Lord Chancellor and some of the judges, and may reasonably be 
expected to pass into law during the present Session. At the 
same time an endeavour was made to give trustees power to invest 
in colonial securities, but the chief objection to this course was 
found in the inability of the Imperial Government to check 
colonial loans. Theoretically a veto upon all colonial loans may 
lie with the Crown, but practically this veto would come to be 
regarded as an invasion of colonial rights and privileges. 

In another province of truly Imperial work, viz. native adminis- 
tration, an instance of co-operation was given, and a precedent 
established of great moment, when we consider the extent of native 
responsibilities which must inevitably fall upon all Britons whether 
at home or in the Colonies. The New Guinea administration was 
placed upon a practical footing, and the share of home and Austra- 
lian expenses exactly defined. The colonists (excepting the South 
Australians, who seem to be slightly deficient in the Imperial or 
Federal duty here) have agreed to contribute £15,000 per annum, 
and the Queen’s Sovereignty will be proclaimed over the protected 
territory. England will contribute £30,000 herself, a large portion 
of which will be expended upon a steamer used for coast purposes. 

In South Africa another result of the Conference, and a definite 
step forward in the province of native administration, is found in 
the Annexation of Zululand. Too long both parties in England 
have played with Zulu responsibilities, and Mr. Robinson, as the 
chosen mouthpiece of Natalians, was able to impress his views upon 
the Government. Natal has, in the person of her late Governor, 
Sir Henry Bulwer, her Legislative Assembly, and through every 
official and unofficial medium, constantly pleaded for Zululand 
annexation. The step should have been taken after Ulundi, but 
British statesmen have vacillated. It is taken now, and the 
natives are pleased. The task of administration will not be great, 
as Chief Dunn has long since proved in his miniature kingdom 
across the Tugela that Kaffirs will pay for their own administration 
by means of hut-taxes, fines, and licenses. 

On these as well as upon other minor points, it was found 
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possible for members of the Conference to work in sections or 
committees without interfering with one another in large and 
important principles. Sir S. W. Griffiths conducted the New 
Guinea regulations, Mr. J. Robinson gave evidence on the state 
of Natal natives and the condition of Zululand, Sir Thomas 
Upington and Mr. Hofmeyr spoke of the Cape difficulties with inti- 
mate knowledge and official authority. Each in his province 
could contribute his quota of evidence and of opinion which could 
benefit the Empire at large. 

But, of course, the chief practical outcome of the Conference 
lies in the agreement of all colonists upon general defensive 
measures. On the basis of a financial partnership—a great and 
far-reaching consideration in itself—an auxiliary fleet, we are 
informed, will be kept and manned in the Pacific to be under the 
control of the admiral commanding the Australian station. All 
the home Government asks from the Colonies is an annual subsidy 
of £122,000, which includes the cost of deterioration. The Colonies 
will get a cheap fleet, and they are now agreed. As pointed out 
this agreement was not procured without momentary hesitation 
on the part of New Zealand and New South Wales. This is very 
satisfactory, and we are so much nearer to the ideal of “ one force, 
one fleet, one throne.” 

With regard to land defences considerable discussion ensued, 
and various plans were put forward by the War Office before satis- 
factory arrangements were arrived at between the delegates and 
the home officials. There are two points of great commercial and 
strategic value in Australia, which are practically undefended, viz. 
King George’s Sound, at the extreme south-west, and Thursday 
Island in the Torres Straits, past which an increasing volume of 
trade is being carried in British vessels. Such positions are 
second only to Hong-Kong, Singapore, and the Cape. Neither the 
amount required nor the exact scale of apportionment were ulti- 
mately decided upon, but the Western Australian delegates offered 
to bear one-fourth of the cost of the Albany land defences imme- 
diately, and expressed a willingness to be responsible for all the 
expenses in ten years’ time. This offer is liberal, considering that 
Western Australia numbers only 35,000 inhabitants, and is very 
far behind Melbourne and Victoria in material wealth. Com- 
paratively speaking, the defence both of Port Phillip and Sydney 
is a very small matter to these colonial capitals, which can 
already count their metropolitan residents by hundreds of thou- 
sands. Melbourne has, it will be remembered, a population of 
310,000, and Sydney one of 225,000. Western Australia, there- 
fore, promised very liberally, whether we take a basis of wealth or 
population. 
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The defence of Table Bay and Simon’s Bay was a more com- 

plicated question. The forts and ships there for the last few years 
have been most notoriously inadequate, and we cannot forget 
Admiral Salmon's note of alarm during the Russian war scare. 
Admiral Colomb and a host of other experts have impressed the 
value of the Cape station as the natural half-way house between 
the East and West, upon the British public as well as upon the 
official mind for some years past; but at length the colonial dele- 
gates were able to meet the officials of the War Office and the 
Admiralty face to face, and thoroughly ventilate the whole ques- 
‘tion vivé voce. This method of dialogue is far better than a score 
of Commissions and volumes upon volumes of Blue Books. 

Upon this question of defence a discussion brought out the col- 
lateral military responsibilities of the Cape and of the Dominion, 
to which attention has already been drawn. The Canadians justly 
drew attention to their magnificent railway which connected 
Halifax and Vancouver, and gave the Imperial authorities an 
alternative route to the East, and would enable us, if need arose, 
to throw troops upon India from the east as well as the west. 
This would vividly impress the Oriental imagination. 

In point of speed the advantage would seem to lie with the 
Canadian route, if such a point as Yokohama is taken as the objec- 
tive—a likely objective in a Russian war. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, in quoting recently the quick passage of the 
Abyssinia, which completed the voyage between Yokohama and 
Vancouver in a fortnight, calculate that the trans-continental run 
to Montreal and the ocean voyage to England can be completed in 
the space of another fortnight, and the whole voyage between 
London and Yokohama done under thirty days for mails, pas- 
sengers and light freights. Under the new P. & O. contract, which 
provides for accelerated speed, the mail time from Japan vid 
Brindisi, will be forty-four days. For passengers and freight, vid 
Gibraltar, the time will be fifty-three days. 

To some of the delegates an extension of the cable from Van- 
couver and Brisbane seemed a most desirable undertaking, as it 
would encourage trade and facilitate communications, in peace or 
war, over the vast Pacific. If the North Pacific is destined to be, 
as some conjecture, the scene of a great struggle between ourselves 
and the Russians, we cannot make too much of the North American 
Pacific Railway. Sir Julius Vogel advised that the Australians, 
by means of Federal action, should buy up all the ocean cables 
between Great Britain and Australia, at a cost of five millions, and 


introduce a low telegiaph tariff, but his project was too daring and * 


magnificent to be adopted. The Imperial penny postage, a popular 
idea with some in the mother country, was dismissed by the dele- 
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gates as impracticable at present. As long as the mails pass 
through France and Italy to the East the postal rate must be 
high. But the idea of postal economy has been started, and 
certainly will not be allowed to rest just yet. 

It is clear, therefore, that although Federation and Federal 
action were little talked about in the programme of the Conference, 
the principle of federalism was implicit in all the schemes, plans, 
and resolutions that were adopted at the Pan-Anglican Congress. 
The Federationist, who realises the fact that political unity must 
follow upon the consummation of certain minor unities, will be 
gratified at the practical character of the proceedings. Step by 
step we may yet climb to higher things, and, without sacrificing a 
jot or tittle of local and provincial autonomy, reach that admini- 
strative unity which will make our Empire truly great. Little 
was said at the Conference on the subject of fiscal unity, and 
undoubtedly it was wise and expedient to leave fiscal policy alone. 
But Lord Dunraven, in a Debate in the House of Lords on the 
subject of Canadian tariff, has opened up a class of intricate and 
involved trade questions to which some future Colonial Conference, 
one of the “long progeniture” alluded to by the Marquis of 
Salisbury, may have to give the closest attention. He said, 
quoting the words of Sir Charles Tupper in his speech on the 
Canadian budget :— 

“The Colonies had agreed to act together with the mother 
country against foreign invasion by war ; but commercial invasion, 
commercial hostilities in some respects were even more to be 
dreaded than the open hostilities of war. He had no hesitation 
in saying that the commercial policy which gave perfect freedom 
of action to every quarter of the Empire in its own internal 
arrangement, and which at the same time offered a united front 
against the commercial invasion of foreign countries, was a policy 
which would have to be considered one day very carefully in this 
country.” 


GRESWELL. 


ST. LUKE’S SUMMER. 


Tus is the summer of St. Luke. The sheaves 
Of the year’s harvest now are gathered in ; 
The fields lie bare ; Autumn the alchemist 
Revels in beauty ere his storms begin. 
Summer is gone, and the slow-falling leaves 
Blot their green memories out in dying gold ; 
And morning breaks upon a sea of mist 
From hill to hill across the valley rolled. 


It is not autumn, though the year, grown old, 
Sees from their task of joy the flowers desist. 
It is not summer, though her shadow leaves — 
On cloudier skies some touch of amethyst. 
Sunlit she seems to linger near, and hold 
Regretful Autumn back from his advance ; 
Her waning light the heart still half deceives— 
How willingly—with short-lived radiance. 


Forget awhile what birds on alien wings 
Far hence, have left a silence in our woods ; 

Forget what flowers have fallen, what still must fall ; 
Nature is dreaming of her happiest moods. 

Our swallows have scarce gone; the robin sings, 
Sings as if April still were at his heart ; 

The last rose hangs upon some sheltered wall 

Renewing June, and still, still loth to part. 


Too soon, too soon, alas, the peace that broods 
O’er sleep and change, must pass away with all 
That bows to life and death. A moment brings 
The awakened storms, and in a moment fall 
These sweet enchantments from our solitudes, 
This golden magic that enthralled our glance. 
The leafy pageant ends, the woodland rings : 
Autumn awakes, and his grim hosts advance. 


Leonarp Huxiey. 


THE ERUPTIVE FORCE OF MODERN FANATICISM. 


NorHine is more common than to treat violent manifestations of 
human passions carried to extravagant excess, as if they were 
solely the outcome of a depravity or barbarism peculiar to the 
period especially under consideration. It is this notion which, in 
this article, I set myself to traverse. 

As in every individual of our race approximately the same 
chemical elements may be found in combination, so, I take it, each 
generation of mankind resembles every other in the primal motives 
and impulses, which go to the production of human activity. 
What calls forth the demonstration of temper, startling all that 
portion of the universe which we know a little about, is circum- 
stance, or, to be more accurate, a chain of circumstances; one set 
of circumstances irritating, and exciting to full explosive readiness 
and susceptibility of ignition, the mind of a multitude, or of those 
who, by circumstance, have obtained control over the mind of the 
multitude ; the other set of circumstances providing the spark, the 
immediate and necessary precedent to disastrous, or at least 
perilous, shock. When the opposing clouds are well charged with 
electricity, and the air is heavy with suspense, so that the very 
leaves wait tremblingly in their vibrations, we know that the 
moment of flash and thunder-crash is not far off. Yet electricity’s 
mysterious presence is with us always. When it accumulates, 
when it rends the heavens and awes the earth, we have the com- 
pensating clearing of the air. So let us take to ourselves consola- 
tion that the collision of moral elemental forces, evoked by 
fanaticism, may prelude a brighter, fairer day, after the blackness 
and darkness, the thunderings and lightnings are over ; out of the 
storm on Sinai issued the moral order of the Decalogue. This has 
been the teaching of history in the past, and the record of the 
future may continue the lesson to remote posterity. 

The outbreak of the Jews, which brought upon their Temple and 
City the vengeance of Titus, was long prepared for; but the Jews 
of the siege, we may fairly suppose, did not differ intrinsically from 
the Jews of Goshen and of the Wanderings, or from the quiet 
orderly citizens, who possess so much wealth, and exercise so much 
influence now. The hope deferred, the longing disappointed, the 
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quickening of the national pride, under material prosperity and an 
easy domination, suddenly tortured by insult, brought the cata- 
strophe. The Peasants’ revolt came, at the close of a long sowing, 
from men made impatient by teachers, impatient themselves of the 
unavoidable inequalities of life. There was there to make the 
embers facilely combustible, the excitement and irritability of 
temper induced by the great plague, and the Hundred Years’ war. 
The Reformation, a period of rapidly-succeeding events of the first 
moral and material significance, must have tried the nervous 
tone of mankind, and necessarily stimulated, to unhealthy pre- 
dominance, the disposition towards fanaticism. Fortunately the 
masses were largely under the control of men of strong wills 
and clear heads; but, here and there, as at Munster, where 
feather-brains and crafty knavery strove to govern the ferment 
and the whirlwind—the outcome in excess was terrible. The 
Fifth Monarchy men, and other excrescences of the Great Rebel- 
lion are again in proof, how war and turmoil find out weak 
places in men’s natures, and give prominence and opportunity to 
deep and dark forces, which otherwise lie dormant. We slumber 
during normal years, in more senses than one, over underlying fires. 
The eruption of the political or physical voleano should not come, 
quite as a surprise, to those acquainted with the past ; the former 
never to those who can read the signs of the times. Frederick 
the Great's shrewd observation saw the coming French Revolu- 
tion; and his remark on the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
France, that ‘“‘the French Government had driven away the 
foxes who might have saved it from the wolves,” is a monument 
in epigram to the victor of Rossbach’s far-sightedness. Ever, as 
the storm-wind of circumstance fanned more fiercely the flame 
of excitement, in the years from 1789 to 1795, fanaticism grew 
in strength, blacker and blacker in its manifestations, till, to many 
men, it wore a demoniac aspect suggestive to them of Apollyon 
and of the near approach of the Beast of the mystic number. 

Looking at contemporary history, and at much that has 
occurred of late, it has seemed to me not at all unlikely that 
those, who will be the actors in the political and social drama 
of the near future, may have to deal, at close quarters, with 
phenomena of fanaticism, strange and new to the men of the 
Victorian Jubilee period. Among notes of mine I find the 
following observations on fanaticism :— 

“‘ Among definitions of ‘fanaticism’ are ‘excessive enthusiasm,’ 
‘wild and extravagant notions of religion,’ ‘religious frenzy.’ But 
none of these quite covers all the intention belonging to the term, 
or the entire significance which may, with propriety, be attached to 
it. Fapaticism consists either in inability, or in refusal, to see 
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more than one side to a question. In its best and noblest form, 
it is all impatience of what seems moral or political evil, an im- 
patience warped often to madness, and almost to unscrupulousness, 
always hesitating at the use of no means to reach the desired end, 
and heedless of consequences. It tends to slavish adoration of shib- 
boleths, and its one-eyed vision of the world makes it intolerant of 
argument and opposition, based on considerations concealed to 
the mind by its blinded eye. We everywhere find it in history a 
dark, life-killing, joy-obscuring feature in the conflicts of religion 
between Protestants and Catholics, between Calvinists and Armi- 
nians, between Covenanters or Puritans and Anglicans. Rampant 
in the orgies of the Anabaptists, it stalked forth in all its hideous- 
ness, naked and not ashamed, to the gaze of amazed and horrified 
humanity, amid the atrocities of the French Revolution.” 

_It has always had the characteristic of Virgil’s embodiment of 
rumour, that it is— 

Parva primo metu, viresque acquirit eundo. 

First the sense of absolute rightness in themselves, and of abso- 
lute depravity in others, awakes to simpering superciliousness the 
erstwhile mild-mannered little flock of the illuminati. Then comes 
the propaganda, where zeal always succeeds in conveying to the 
ready disciples its worst qualities, and the effect of the influence 
worsens, as the influence widens. Behind the chair of the Elect, in 
which they arrogantly lay down their dicta for political and religious 
salvation, may be perceived the spectres of chaos, violence, tyranny, 
and outrage. From the inspired illuminatus to the angry and arro- 
gant fanatic there is no great distance to be traversed. Fanatics 
are the precursors, as well as the result, of hurricane episodes in 
the life of nations. They are as birds of ill-omen, foreboding 
strife and turbulence, amid which they mount, in brief Icarian 
flight, inevitably to descend and perish in the ruin they have 
caused. 

I now come to the main question, whether there are causes, 
which, at present, tend to produce that nervous temper and 
tension, that irritability of mind and impatience, favourable to 
fanatical developments and to the use of fanatical methods; and 
whether, in our recent history, there have not been clear indica- 
tions of a spirit abroad, growing and gathering in strength, 
ominous of danger for the public weal, and threatening a repetition 
of {the darker episodes in the world’s annals. It is not so very 
long ago, since not only London, but England, Europe, and the 
world, were startled by what seemed an outrageous contempt for . 
public decency on the part of a prominent metropolitan newspaper. 
In alluding to the ‘‘ Maiden Tribute of Modern Babylon,” I shall not 
concern myself with the motives of its authors, which may have 
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been pure or the reverse. The main facts, of application to this 
argument, are these :—-To achieve a certain legislative end—certain 
persons published disgusting details of criminal vice in a sensational 
form, eminently calculated to debauch the minds of the young and 
the inexperienced,—and, from the young and the inexperienced, it 
is practically impossible to keep the daily paper. Untold mischief 
must have been done. Yet this distressing mischief was freely 
‘and generally defended on the ground that the end justifies the 
means. A popular agitation readily grew in volume, in which 
there prominently showed itself a tendency to set up an inquisi- 
‘torial tyranny, and individuals of the Titus Oates and Dangerfield 
type, for a short while at least, gained an undesirable authority 
and notoriety. There was a cataclysmal suddenness in the access ' 
-of turmoil in men’s minds, impossible, it seems to me, without a 
precedent preparedness of nervous and mental tone. Outrage, 
which normally would revolt and shock the community, was 
found excusable, and tenderness to the pious motives of the 
brutal and relentless actors on exploded theories of human con- 
‘duct was not unknown in our courts of justice. There was the 
impatience to purify humanity somehow, anyhow; ready to break 
down all opposing obstacles by another reign of terror ; if neces- 
‘Sary, by a summary mob-jurisdiction, with an a la lanterne sanc- 
tion. It was my fate to hear a Mr. Wooky address an audience of 
men then, and [ never realised more clearly, than when I listened 
to that tirade, in which indecent description was glossed with cant, 
-and garnished with menace, how easily might be reproduced in 
England, in the latter half of the nineteenth century, the worst 
orgies of the lowest and most narrow-minded fanatics of the past. 
Again, in the Temperance movement, there has evolved itself 
the same disposition to tyrannousness, the same intolerance of 
-every impediment to the attainment of what may be a most de- 
sirable object. That great and far-reaching evils are caused in 
England by the abuse of alcoholic liquors, no one in his senses 
would, I suppose, dispute. It is not unnatural either that earnest 
men, horrified at evils occurring before their eyes, should occa- 
sionally be swayed from a just balance of judgment. But more 
than this is to be seen. A minority of the community have de- 
liberately set themselves to compel it, by force of law, to follow 
their dicta. Knowing themselves to form but a sixth of our popu- 
lation, they press for measures, which they hope to be so able to 
work, as to rough-ride the will of the nation as a whole. The local 
-optionist says, in effect: ‘‘ Drink leads to mischief; therefore, no 
man should drink ; and if I can help it, no man shall drink, for I 
will, by fair means or foul, put it out of his power to do so.” 
The fanatical impulse shows itself in the impatience. Great 
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Britain must not grow sober, nor develop a sobriety of its own by 
steps slow but sure. It must be made so quickly, at once; as 
life is fleeting there must be no delay, no nonsense about pru- 
dence, and policy, and ultimate issues. The good work must be 
gone through with promptly. Patriotism is to give way, and 
everything else that is honest and of good report, before the claims 
of the new zealotry. Mr. Caine, who is a leading teetotaller, a 
Vice President of the United Kingdom Alliance and of other asso- 
ciations of abstainers, was pelted at Tottenham in the winter, 
because he had dared to support Unionist candidates against 
Gladstonians who were teetotallers. Every fact of past service, 
every claim to consideration, earned by transparent sincerity of 
character, and intelligent devotion to their cause, was put on one 
side and disregarded. It may be objected that this is merely an 
ingratitude due to the violence of party spirit. An inquiry into. 
all the facts of the case, and a study of the language used by the 
abstaining prints against all, who presume to differ from them 
upon any point, shows that this is not the right explanation. 
Taken by itself, there is nothing very remarkable in the fact that 
men, full of zeal in behalf of what they conceive to be a great 
moral cause, should outrage some canons of good policy and 
sound judgment. Considered, however, in connection with other 
current phenomena, it is a further proof of a drift towards irasci- 
bility against all opposition, however slight, however capable of 
intelligent justification. Indeed, it is quite unnecessary to go into. 
detail and example, for few men of the world can have been with- 
out personal experience of the fact that Sir Wilfrid Lawson and 
his followers, as a whole, regard the safety of the country, the 
integrity of the United Kingdom, and the unity of the Empire as 
mere dross, as of the most second-rate importance, compared 
with the complete sanction of their fads by the British Legis- 
lature. 

No more thoroughgoing votaries of the Jesuitical doctrine to 
which I have alluded, can be found than the chiefs of the 
Salvation Army. The mysteries of the Christian religion are 
vulgarized with the verbiage of the gutter: doctrines which, if 
believed, are of the most momentous and solemn import, are 
symbolized with the most extraordinary coarseness. The way to 
order, self-restraint, and virtuous conduct is pointed out as lying 
through license and the unchecked play of certain passions. The 
excuse made is familiar, of course, to everyone. The masses are 
got at by coarsening religion beyond recognition. If the doing 
of things decently and in order suits the average civilized man 
best, it is otherwise with the denizens of the slums, according to 
“General” Booth and his friends. The piety evoked by such 
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means must be of doubtful character, and, if we leave out of sight 
the temporary dropping of one or two coarser vices under the 
influence of discipline, the convert remains much what he was 
found. It is only in an age of much nervous and mental excite- 
ment, that such an organization is possible. Nor could its 
vagaries have obtained so great outside support as they have done, 
were it not that the conviction of the soundness of certain well- 
tried social and religious maxims was held loosely. The methods 
are bad, say the too ingenuous well-wishers, but if they do 
good——. That “if” is the danger of the age, which takes the 
fibre and backbone out of many folk who would serve the State and 
society, if they stopped at “the methods are bad,” and denounced 
them. It is this flaccidity of informed opinion, which is the 
fanatic’s opportunity, a flaccidity, which arises from want of 
courage to act upon perception of ultimate, as well as of imme- 
diate, results. Yet, here we have a host of men and women 
recruited by the most ambiguous methods from the very dregs of 
the population, trained in a quasi-military manner, and bound to 
render the most absolute obedience to an irresponsible head. 
The Pontiff of this erstwhile rout of Comus, may possess all the 
virtues now, but who can predict the quality of his successor, or the 
capacity for mischief in the “‘ Army” under a crazy, but astute 
and unscrupulous leader. If anyone doubt the correctness of the 
grouping of those three epithets, he must know strangely little of 
man or of history. That a few pugilists and burglars should now 
talk blasphemy with a whine instead of with a leer, would be 
small consolation for those, who saw the bands of “ soldiers” and 
“Hallelujah lasses” affording the most reliable nucleus for the 
rallying of every fanatical element, stirred to fury by some moving 
cause. The part that body played two years ago may be taken as 
indicative of the uses to which it might be put with worse results. 
It is worthy of notice that the impact of fanaticism always hardens 
and penetrates into a body politic as phenomenally flabby as its 
ulcerous assailant is dense and unyielding. Who has not won- 
dered that “merry England” should have offered no better 
resistance than it did to the domination of sour sectaries, or that 
the people of gay Paris and la belle France should so long have 
submitted to the gruesome rule of the myrmidons of the Reign of 
Terror. That the vast mass of the community should be sunk in 
an emasculate lethargy of religious, social, and political agnosticism 
is no guarantee or sign of immunity from the sway of the blind and 
the one-eyed. Rather the reverse is true. That is why the half- 
amused complaisance, with which a semi-bewildered humanity 
looks on at initial extravagances and the first manifestations of 
purpose, relentless and unscrupulous as to means, must be taken 
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as a factor in gauging the true significance of the contemporary 
nervous and moral mood of the country. 

_ To many of those, who have come thus far with me, must have 
occurred the thought that, in what goes more directly by the 
name of politics, the evidences of fanatical ferment have not been 
wanting. Who that is familiar with the later phases of Glad- 
stonianism can doubt that the poison of passionate, unreasoning, 
and impetuous intolerance is growing here. With what violence was 
not the late Mr. Peter Rylands hunted down for adhering to his 
convictions as a radical economist, and refusing to utter the 
hastily adopted shibboleth of yesterday. The onslaughts on 
Mr. Chamberlain have been marked by a vindictiveness as un- 
pleasant as it is novel in our party warfare. It may be observed, 
indeed, that perverts are proverbially bitter, and that it is not 
strange that those, who hastened to turn their coats at the bidding 
of one man,—ten days serving to transform a professional politician 
from an attendant of private and confidential Unionist business 
meetings into a Gladstonian candidate,—should forget the be- 
coming, in language and temper, towards those of their comrades 
who declined to follow their example. It would be a correcter 
view, I think, to hold that Mr. Gladstone’s influence and oratory 
are directly fanatizing, and are helped to be so, both by the inco- 
herence of vulgar contemporary thought, and by that general strain 
of nervous tension on which I have dwelt. Speaking generally, 
Mr. Gladstone produces an impression on the sentiment and the 
moral egotism of his audiences rather than on their reason. It 
would puzzle a man, of the highest order of intelligence, to state 
off-hand the precise drift of his often disingenuous rhetoric. No 
one who followed his controversy with Professor Huxley would 
admit his ability to make out a clearly logical case to a lucidly 
thinking criticism. What he manages to convey to multitudes is a 
belief that he is right, and not only right, but righteous as against 
all other statesmen; but this is not all. He does more. He 
imbues them with the notion that not only he is, but that they 
are, right and righteous, in so far as they take him for granted. 
He wisely leaves their heads alone in his eulogy of the true sheep ; 
but it is their hearts he goes into raptures over; the “great heart” 
of the many-headed, likely, in the proper mood, to bend the 
muddled head in servile obedience. 

No man has done more for popular intellectual bewilderment in 
politics than the Master of Hawarden, adding thereby to the 
degeneracy in mental and moral fibre, which is an antecedent to 
the success of dangerous fanaticism. His hearers leave their 
prophet enraptured with him and with themselves, convinced 
that they alone are truly enlightened, and truly enlightened in 
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moving in his footsteps; but argument, they will have none of it. 
They run riot in the wildest optimism, and angrily scout the most 
courteously worded hypotheses of doubt. ‘‘ Ulster and the South 
get on together! Certainly. The country not govern itself well, 
not be free from foreign interference, not be friendly to England ! 
Nonsense. What! compel fulfilment of contracts, punish murder, 
theft, and the preaching of sedition! Theoldstory. Coercion over 
again. Blind, stupid old Tory policy!” and so on. And we have 
this violent tide of headlong sentiment beating with no small force 
and boundless self-confidence against the oft-repeated, frank, full, 
warnings and arguments of almost all that is learned, and able, 
and wise, in the land. The insidious moral and mental features 
discernible in Gladstonianism, as in the Salvation Army, in the 
Captain Shandys of Social Purity, and in Local Optionism, have 
their lesson of warning. The age is one of weak heads and hot 
heads, of feverish circulation of the blood, as well as of unscrupu- 
lous sects and factions. Surely there are signs enough that there 
is a soil, ready to bring forth a bigger crop of mischiefs than any 
we have yet seen. If the cult of Mr. Gladstone were confined 
merely to the multitude which has always, in all countries and 
in all ages, had a weakness for the one-man fetish, it would be 
bad enough; but we find it also among persons of a certain edu- 
cation, and presumably some power of intelligent and independent 
thought. Revolutionaries, and men with revolutionary sympathies, 
are to be understood in their interested eulogies of him. In his 
recent departures most of all they discern a potent aid to the stream 
of tendency, which makes for the subversion of existing institutions. 
But to another important section he supplies a fanaticism of arro- 
gant sentiment in place of the calm and quiet exercise of common- 
sense and judgment. His eloquence has the curious effect of first 
bewildering and enfeebling the intellectual faculties of those who 
give themselves up to it, and so rendering them readily susceptible 
to the fanatic impact. To men, puzzled by the mazes, and made 
dreamy by the mists of his verbiage, comes the authoritative 
demand that they should walk by faith and not by sight, and 
by faith in him! He adopts the tone of the prophet of a political 
religion, and one among the danger-signals of the age is that 
s0 many accept him as such. When sentiment usurps the place 
of reason and argument in shaping the convictions, the old 
phenomena present themselves. The opposing array of reason 
and true patriotism is as hateful as is the Giaour to the devouter 
Moslem of the old school. The illuminati of the political inner 
light are intolerant of all who oppose them; they are unscrupu- 
lous in their methods—the end justifies the means—as we have 
seen in the obstruction of the nation’s business, and in the brazen 
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and mendacious versions of that stopping of the nation’s business, 
retailed to gullible audiences from the platform, and to astonished 
readers in the press. Craft and craziness go together. The chi- 
canery of temporizing utterance was never surpassed, when it was 
resorted to at those moments in which it appeared that the only 
chance of carrying the day lay in the hoodwinking of more gene- 
rous adversaries. Nor would it be easy to better the insolence of 
the invective, the violence of the outburst of badly concealed 
acrimony, when a Spalding election came to inspirit the deservedly 
despondent. It is not my province here to go at length into the 
dreary record of the apostasy of English Gladstonians from every 
sound principle and axiom of our past political life. Men are a 
good deal the creatures of circumstance, although they may help 
materially to make it. The Gladstonian temper and the Glad- 
stonian impatience, the meekness of their subservience to their 
despot, and the ever-rising rancour to all, who will not swallow 
their raw and undigested shibboleths, are to be laid largely to the 
account of causes beyond the control of individual volition, to the 
consideration of which I shall presently come. 

Nor only here may be seen manifestations of the fanatical 
mood. In the new violence of the Tithe War in Wales, in the 
more academic literature of Socialism, in the ever-growing disposi- 
tion, on any and every pretext, to appeal to the mob to assemble in 
threatening masses, menacing chaos, if the orderly voter will not 
be cowed, in the light flaunting of the country and the constitu- 
tion, when they are juxtaposed with wild and crude humanitarian 
theories, which flatter individual conceit, and absolve from the 
calls of that sterner duty which begins at home, we have proof 
and enough, I take it, that my chief maintenance is sound, and 
that in the past no period of trouble and danger was ever 
harbingered by signs more marked and striking. We read the 
face of the sky and we have very high authority for the advisability 
and permissibility of well-meant attempt to discern the signs of 
the times. It is assumed freely that the English character is so 
stable, has been so inoculated with nineteenth century education 
and moral progress, that it cannot demean itself as otherwise than 
clothed and in its right mind. To this it may be answered that, 
in the past, paroxysms of aberration from the normal course of 
conduct have not been strange, and it may be: questioned whether 
the operations of the Board Schools have done more than diffuse, 
over a wide area, that little knowledge which is proverbially 
dangerous, and which is certainly no protection against the 
inroad of specious theories, disastrous in their practical working. 
Fanaticism too, takes its origin in nervous, mental, and moral 
strain, and we have to examine whether, in the circumstances of 
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the last fifty years, there has not been much to shake, in its old 
anchorages, all that is susceptible of psychical disturbance in 
British society. 

Up to the middle of the present reign, every moving episode in 
the history of the world lost in the force of its effect upon the 
human mind, by the slowness and irregularity with which the news 
of it was transmitted. Anywhere the knowledge came slowly, and 
Aberdeen heard of it when the news was stale in London. Now, 
mankind can receive but a mere pin-prick, say in the Antipodes, 
and instantly the whole earth is simultaneously and instantane- 
ously illumined with the fame of it, as are the skies, from horizon 
to horizon, by one bright electric flash. The impact of news has an 
exciting effect on the nervous system. No one can doubt this who 
has watched the faces scanning the windows of newspaper offices 
for the figures of the polling at contested elections, or has seen 
the run on later and later editions of journals, when there is 
commotion of war or of faction fight in the air. Without exaggera- 
ting the feats of the war correspondent, artistic and literary, it is 
true to say that this generation has assisted actively in a dozen 
campaigns. Its wildly-beating heart has not had its one shock of 
news coming after weeks of waiting, and after great result. It has 
always been on the strain. Not only have the men of war felt the 
fever of the battle-field, of the campaign’s anxieties, but the 
electric coil has kept men, women, and children, throbbing with it, 
from the first shedding of blood till night has sunk on the field of 
the last victory. 

Take the Nile Expedition as an example. How England 
laboured up the cataracts, toiling along the broad water-way with 
its skirt of desert and bleak mountain, made drearier by the 
shattered ruins of a splendid and ill-deciphered past. All were 
apprehensive about the shifty Pasha of Dongola. We all saw the 
boats lying lazily lopsided on the banks at Korti, and followed the 
great throng of camels and men out into the night and the desert. 
With what awe and quivering anticipation! How England was 
thrilled from one end to another within afew days of the fierce 
fight where Burnaby fell; and how the gloom grew when long 
days of silence hid the issue of the march on Metemmeh. All 
the moving episodes of the few following days vividly impressed 
themselves on the imagination of the race. The electric fluid not 
only informs the wires, but it gives a wider shock morally, and 
to the nerve centres of mankind. But these remarks on the 
Egyptian Expedition apply equally to almost any year of the last 
twenty. Can anyone suppose that the nervous tone of the English 
people remains precisely the same as it was before this play with 

its febrile proclivities, or that the community does not; grow to 
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differ from that which, from year’s end to year’s end, a century ago, 
was saved only from the stagnation of comparatively absolute quiet 
by the vivacities of ancient scandals and senile small-talk ? While 
the telegraph moves the mind, the steamship and the railway have 
dwarfed the round earth, till man feels almost forlorn, flying about 
space on so small a thing. The modern mediocrity, however, as 
he is borne fleetly over streams, and hurries through mountains, 
or rushes over Atlantic rollers in the teeth of brisk opposing gales, 
through no merit or wisdom of his own, grows arrogant at the 
advance he has made on the ways of his forbears, failing to per- 
ceive that the swift portage of an ass is not all pure gain to the 
universe. The facility of movement unsettles, perturbs, disor- 
ganizes, and, in a thousand cases, is fatal to that possession of the 
soul in quietness, to that restful, yet painstaking study and obser- 
vation, from which alone an outcome in wisdom can be expected. 
We are adding to our stock of adults who are clever children, not 
to our race of men. If the change and the movement were only 
associated with the old stability, it were well. But the mediocrity 
and the smart young Radical perplexed by the new thoughts that 
crowd in like weeds on a waste soil, or like other creatures into the 
swept and garnished house of the parable, ask the precocious 
questions of infancy, and are too arrogant to wait for an answer. 
My contention is, then, that the material revolutions of the century 
have displaced the ballast of the unstable elements in our midst, 
just as the vast upheaval of the Reformation did three hundred 
years and more ago. What drives to drivelling imbecility the 
Flittergeister inflames the visionary to dream anew the old dreams, 
and in the increasing rapidity of inter-communication which comes 
of the steam-engine and electricity he sees a portent pointing to 
the swift realisation of his fancies, before a startled world has 
time to interfere and save itself. ‘‘ We move quickly now-a-days,” 
he mutters, brooding in metaphor, and his eyes glitter, the amia- 
bility of convention’s mask for a moment failing to screen their 
fierce shiftiness. The symbols of the progress of the time have 
their irritant effect. 

But to proceed. Is not the competition of to-day a factor of the 
situation I am handling? Our fathers may have not found it 
easy always to make both ends meet; but they had not a tenth 
part of the worry, bustle, hurry, we have now. It is as if man, 
struck by the precision and rapidity in execution of his machines, 
had determined that his workers should live up to the ideal, which 
dead matter in motion seems to set itself, of untiring, remorseless, 
unsparing, activity and speed. The monster made has to be 
obeyed by the slaves who make it. They toil after the Juggernaut, 
panting, puffing, and drop exhausted with the wear and tear. The 
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labouring millions of old revived their energies, fagged with a 

lesser toil, by indulgence in mental and physical lethargy, which 
was at least reposeful. We have changed all that, and the jaded 
day-labourer has to undergo a new excitement, when his work is 
done, that he may be qualified to sit in judgment on affairs of 
State, and decide the fate of Empires. Bottom is promoted. Is 
it not allowable to conjecture that his head may be turned by the 
process? Is there no danger that he may develop a weakness for 
the inflammatory harangues of Jack Straws ? 

Furthermore, the rapidity of impressions, their multitude and 
endless recurrence, make it hard to judge each accurately. The 
mass of men grow to be merely receptacles of versions of fact, 
which they have neither the ability nor the time to adequately 
criticise. More and more they take on trust, till a vapid super- 
ficiality is everywhere prevalent. Where the function of judgment 
is voluntarily suspended, it is soon lost, and when it is gone, senti- 
ment and passion have it all their own way. Unless folk have the 
leisure to digest their information, the good it does is problematical. 
It is impossible now for the feeblest minds to escape the incessant 
rain of fresh facts and incidents, with which they are quite 
unable to grapple, and the sense of helplessness demoralizes in the 
direction I have indicated. 

The restlessness of the time is fatal to the old resignation with 
which the toiler bore the hardships of his lot, and, in the simmer- 
ing of discontent, fanaticism may find its account. So it does 
certainly in the eager perfervid altruism, which is a creditable 
feature of the day; but to this reference has already been made. 
This perfervid altruism is more likely to be quickened into violent 
and dangerous forms, by the fact that human suffering and the 
whole travail of the world of our fellow-creatures are brought to 
the knowledge, and before the very vision of the acutely sym- 
pathetic as they never were formerly. This has induced much 
philanthropic activity; but there can be no dispute that it has 
sorely tried the balance of many judgments. 

There is no need to add further to the list of the causes which 
tend to disturb, unhinge, and unsettle the temperaments of men. 
As for my whole argument, it may be summed up thus. The 
history of the past teaches that convulsions of human society, 
in which phenomena of fanaticism have been conspicuous, have 
followed upon a preceding period, when considerable and abnormal 
strain has been imposed upon the mental faculties, where the 

nervous tone of the many has been deteriorated by continuous 
excitement. The causes of that excitement have, of course, varied. 
I think I have shown that to-day,—though the fact should be plain 
and palpable enough,—despite our immersion in the affairs of the 
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hour—in part, perhaps, because of it—a mood is in progress 
of development similar to that out of which the more unpleasant 
hysterias of the past were generated. In the ‘‘ Maiden Tribute” 
agitation, in Salvationism, in Local Optionism, in Gladstonianism, 
we see that mood taking external form and embodiment. It is 
possible, naturally, to err in these matters. The future may be 
fair. The vast changes of this nineteenth century may have as 
their pendant no moral cataclysm. The spiritual atmosphere, 
surcharged as it is with disturbing influences, may calm down into 
settlement without storm. Still it seems to me, in view of the 
persistence of the main characteristics of our race, it is safer to 
assume that like causes will, in the future, as in the past, produce 
like effects; and here, as in things else, to be forewarned is to be 
forearmed. 


Frank BanFIe.p. 
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Tue Politics of Honest Men are at last in the ascendant. Party 
spirit, disloyalty and disorder, have not been killed, but they have 
been severely scotched, and are manifesting their discomfiture in 
the manner habitual with baffled malevolence. The Queen’s 
Government is once again the Government of Ireland, and Mr. 
Parnell cuts the sorry figure of its discrowned King, while Mr. 
Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Morley, and his other 
perplexed English courtiers, are beginning to think that they were 
a little precipitate in accepting that Hibernian Will-o’-the-Wisp, 
Home Rule, as the rising sun. The long and dreary Session of 
1887 closed on the 16th of September, and the unruly politicians 
who had protracted it so unconscionably were forced to allow that 
their unprecedented tactics have produced no effect whatever, save 
to bring discredit on themselves, and cause a certain amount of 
physical suffering to the overworked members of the Ministry. 
The final debate of the Session was worthy of its previous discus- 
sions on the same subject, which was, of course, the wrongs of 
Ireland. But though on this occasion the orators of the Opposi- 
tion had real corpses with which to season their invective, the 
courage of the Government in accepting all responsibility for the 
conduct of the police at Michelstown, rendered their efforts to 
obtain sentimental sympathy for the unfortunate victims of Mr. 
Labouchere’s cynical buffoonery utterly fruitless. Probably the 
very fact of this diverting personage being mixed up with a scene 
of violence ending in bloodshed and death, tended to indispose the 
House to treat the accusations against the police as serious; and 
it is doubtful if even the best of causes could long maintain itself 
against public contempt, that had for champions politicians of this 
calibre. However, beggars cannot be choosers; and Mr. Parnell 
has to accept what support he can get on this side of the Channel. 
Everybody deeply regrets that blood should have been shed in 
Ireland, even in defence of Order; but no one can fail to have 
observed that the fact of the police having at length defended 


themselves efficiently against a large and powerful mob has 
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brought about a condition of tranquillity in Ireland such as no 
amount of exhortations, and no number of mere threats 
could produce. The followers of the advocates of sedition 
and tumult in Ireland believed that the authorities would 
never resort to actual force to suppress disorder. One single 
volley, on a small scale, has completely changed their attitude. 
It is true they do not desist from verbal menaces ; but they confine 
themselves to what the Irish, among themselves, are accustomed to 
designate “‘ blether.” There have been, and no doubt there will still 
be, plenty of valiant words; but these supposed patriots have no 
stomach for martyrdom, even in its mildest forms. Of all public 
virtues, none is so estimable as patriotism, but the patriot who is 
not prepared, in case of necessity, to suffer, and even to die for 
his country, is an impostor. If Ireland were really ground down, 
if its people were enslaved, and if there existed among them a 
burning desire for national independence, we entertain no doubt 
that thousands of Irishmen would be found ready to go to the 
battle-field or the scaffold in furtherance of that aim. It is pre- 
cisely because the Home Rule movement is a gigantic sham, the 
main object of which is greed, that men are not found to behave 
heroically on its behalf. No doubt the peasants of Ireland would 
like to have their land for nothing; but men do not fight in order 
to be allowed to rob. It is virtuous enthusiasm alone that stimu- 
lates the human race to stake their lives on the issue of a conflict. 
The cowardly Moonlighters who batter in a Constable’s head, 
when they find him unprotected, are a totally different race of 
beings from the heroes who have liberated their country ; and there 
would be a peculiar appropriateness in Mr. Labouchere getting 
himself accepted as the Leader of the contemporary tribe of Irish 
patriots. 

But though there is a laughable side to the performances of 
Parnellism in Ireland, it has its serious features as well, and it is 
with these alone that Government has to concern itself. On the 
20th of the month, or four days after Parliament was prorogued, 
Orders were issued by the Lord Lieutenant in Council, in con- 
formity with the regulations of the Crimes Act, suppressing the 
National League in the County of Clare; in the baronies of Leitrim 
and Loughrea, in the County of Galway; in the barony of Cork- 
aquiny, in the County of Kerry; in the baronies of Condons and - 
Clangibbon, of Dunhallow, and of West Muskerry, in the County 
of Cork ; and in the barony of Shelburne, in the County of Wexford. 
About two hundred Branches of the League are thus suppressed : 
and it will be seen that careful discrimination has been employed 
in selecting the most disorderly districts for the experimental 
application of the new law. Far from the Government wishing to 
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abolish or interfere with the right of public meeting in Ireland, it 
has dissolved these Branches of the League in the hope that the 
Irish people will regard the step as a kindly admonition, and not 
compel the Executive to use its powers over a larger area. But, 
where the League has been formally prohibited and suppressed, it 
is provided by the Act that from and after the date of such order, 
and during the continuance thereof, every assembly or meeting of 
such association, or of the members of it as members, shall be an 
unlawful assembly ; and anyone calling together a meeting of the 
association in the specified districts, or taking part in such meeting, 
or contributing or soliciting or receiving contributions for the 
purposes of such association, shall be guilty of an offence under 
the Act. The Irish people, and indeed not the Irish people only, 
but the whole world, have so long been accustomed to see the 
Executive in Ireland threaten, and not act, that as a matter of 
course the verbal protests against the resolute action of the 
Government are loud and numerous. But the Executive has only 
to be determined not to be diverted from its course by any amount 
of Opposition clamour, to succeed in restoring law, order, and 
prosperity in Ireland, and to make the Irish themselves grateful for 
the revival of those precious blessings. In Great Britain the 
results will be equally important and valuable. Already, the 
Government has strengthened its position unspeakably ; and we 
entertain no doubt whatever that if there were a Dissolution to- 
morrow, the Opposition, already so weak, would be still further 
reduced in voting strength. The country now believes in its 
Rulers, and sees that they were in earnest when they devoted 
almost an entire Session to the passing of an Act which is being 
put in force with calm and consistent energy. There is nothing 
for which the multitude feel so little compassion or so much con- 
tempt, as the weakness of those who ought to be strong; and 
when they hear Mr. Gladstone raging and raving, Mr. Morley 
expostulating and prophesying, and even Sir William Harcourt 
jeering and gibing, the only possible corrective to these telling 
political arts is striking and steadfast action. Strong words will 
always prevail as against feeble conduct ; but against resolute and 
unflagging action the strongest language in the world ends by 
seeming to be the lowest form of feebleness, viz. spasmodic and 
violent feebleness. We are far from saying that it will not be 
necessary, during the Recess, to meet speech with speech, encounter 
argument with argument, and counteract ridicule with ridicule. 
But the task of the defenders of the Administration will be 
rendered much easier if they can give point to their platform dis- 
courses by showing that the Government is not afraid of public 
opinion. Public opinion invariably ends by ranging itself on the 
19 * 
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side. of the strongest, and a strong Government is always neces- 
sarily stronger than the strongest Opposition; and the present 
Opposition is in reality the weakest that has been seen in this 
generation, for it consists of little more than a number of semi- 
obscure ‘‘ items” led by a half-superannuated athlete. Prophe- 
sying in politics is a dangerous pastime; but in all human 
probability, the Goverment will not now have to employ much 
actual force in order to uphold law in Ireland. Still, should 
this anticipation not be fulfilled, and should the spouters of 
sedition, in terror lest the game should otherwise be up, inflame 
their more headstrong followers into openly resisting authority, 
there must be no quailing, no mistimed tenderness. The 
punishment must be immediate and peremptory. Once and for 
all, the Irish people must be taught that they are not the 
chartered libertines of politics, but that they, like the rest of 
mankind, must obey the law that protects them, or suffer the 
consequences without palliation or pity. 

It is unnecessary to comment here on the work of the past 
Session that does not appertain to Ireland. That task has been 
performed in another portion of the Review by a competent 
witness. Before very long, men’s minds will be looking forward 
rather than backward, as regards legislation; and though an Irish 
Land Bill will be an important item in the programme of the 
Session of 1888, Great Britain will demand that its needs shall be 
attended to likewise. Already, Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. 
John Morley, the former in a singularly vigorous and statesman- 
like speech, have addressed large popular audiences on this 
subject ; and in the course of October, we greatly fear, the volume 
of political oratory will be vast and various. That there will be 
no Autumn Session, is, in these terrible days of loquacity, a 
subject for thankfulness. But the venue will only be changed ; 
and recriminations, instead of being localized at Westminster, will 
be distributed with impartiality through the length and breadth of 
the land. So long as the demand for platform harangues subsists 
in its present intensity, the supply will be forthcoming. We can 
or:'y hope that, in due course, this article of production and 
consumption will likewise suffer from depression. 


Politics abroad have during the past month been of marked 
and exceptional interest, especially for what is usually regarded 
as the slack season of the year; but the first place must be 
assigned to the unexpected Manifesto issued by the Comte de 
Paris. When the Republican Government unwisely and wantonly 
expelled him from France, along with other equally unoffending 
members of his family, it was warned that it must now be: 
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prepared to find a modest and unaggressive citizen transformed 
into a political Pretender. Nor can any impartial person complain 
that the Comte de Paris, driven from his native country by no 
fault of his own, should change his attitude towards a Government 
that treated him with so little consideration, indeed with such 
stupid injustice. We, therefore, certainly should not argue that 
the Comte de Paris is bound to consider the interests or needs of 
the Republic, apart from the interests and needs of France. But 
it so happens that at the present moment they cannot well be 
dissevered, even in thought, and, to the best of our judgment, the 
‘step taken by the Comte de Paris is lamentably ill-advised and 
inopportune. What can he possibly hope to gain, either for 
France or for his own dynastic claims, by his Manifesto? It is 
idle to allege that the Republic is, at this moment, in fear of its 
existence, or that its stability is more threatened than at any 
previous period. On the contrary, notwithstanding the divisions 
that exist in the Republic ranks, and the grave financial embarrass- 
ments with which the Republic has to deal, we should be disposed 
to say that the flux of time has rather strengthened than enfeebled 
its position. Moreover, there was a special reason why the Comte 
de Paris should have maintained absolute silence at the present 
juncture concerning himself and his claims. The Cabinet of 
M. Rouvier is avowedly in power, thanks to the support which it 
receives from the Conservatives of France, whether those Conser- 
vatives call themselves Royalists or Imperialists; and it stands to 
reason that a Ministry enjoying Conservative support, and 
which without Conservative support must perish, will shape its 
policy, in large measure, in conformity with Conservative principles 
and Conservative ideals. The Manifesto of the Comte de Paris 
has shattered, at a stroke, the hopes that moderate men had built 
-on the co-operation of reasonable politicians of all parties, under the 
guidance of M. Rouvier and his colleagues. The Extreme Left 
will now be amply justified in taunting the Cabinet with accepting 
aid from the followers of a Pretender who openly denounces the 
Republic, and, however guardedly he may express himself on that 
point, instigates them to aim at its overthrow. M. Rouvier has 
not yet replied to the Manifesto; but it is expected that he will 
shortly do so, and we fail to see how he can abstain from using 
language that must render anything like friendly action between 
Moderate Republicans and Royalists impossible. Thus, the first 
and most immediate effect of the Manifesto will be to weaken the 
Cabinet the followers of the Comte de Paris profess to wish to 
uphold, and to strengthen the position of the Extreme Republicans. 

Against this palpable damage to his own Cause, what can the 
Comte de Paris urge by way of set-off? By offering to submit 
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the claims of his dynasty to a Plébiscite, he has forfeited the one 
solitary advantage he and his family enjoyed over other Pretenders, 
and has placed himself and it, by a stroke of the pen, on precisely 
the same level as the Family of Bonaparte. To us it seems 
inconceivable that any man in his senses should have committed 
an act of such suicidal folly. For though it may well be that the 
Royal Family of France can no longer with safety or profit plead 
the Divine Right upheld to the last by the Comte de Chambord, 
it has hitherto had the advantage of the assumption that in a 
vague sort of way it had a claim to rule over France possessed 
by no other claimant. Now all this has perished, and perished by 
the hand of the Comte de Paris himself. 

When we turn to the exposition of the political system under 
which he promises to conduct the affairs of France, if ever 
entrusted with them, the Comte de Paris exhibits the same strange 
insensibility to the modern traditions and prejudices of his country- 
men. No doubt, in the abstract, the Constitution he shadows. 
forth in his Manifesto would be a much wiser, sounder, and 
stronger Constitution than that under which they live at the 
present moment. But are they likely ever to forfeit so much of 
their personal share in the rights and duties of Government as. 
they would be deprived of if they accepted it? Prince Bismarck 
experiences no little difficulty in maintaining some such Consti- 
tution in Germany, where it already exists, and exists under the 
protection of a popular Royal House distinctly claiming to reign 
and rule by Divine Right. Yet what Prince Bismarck finds it 
difficult to uphold in circumstances singularly favourable, the 
Comte de Paris proposes to introduce, as a novelty, in conditions 
radically hostile. All that he says about the condition of the 
French finances is undeniably true. But the Monarchy, could it 
be restored, would necessarily inherit the financial difficulties 
of France, and it is incredible that the French people would allow 
the Crown and its Ministers to deal with taxation and expenditure 
in a manner against which all German Liberals are perpetually 
protesting when practised in Germany. But the fundamental 
weakness of the Comte de Paris and the Royalist Party is this: 
they could never, and would never, employ the force that would 
be indispensable for the maintenance of their position in the teeth 
of the opposition they would encounter. Where a Republic exists. 
Royalists and Imperialists grumble and intrigue, but they do not 
throw up barricades. If a Monarchy could be established to-morrow 
the Extreme Republicans would descend into the streets, musket 
in hand, to protest against it. Would the Comte de Paris, any 
more than Charles X. or Louis Philippe, sweep them away with 
cannon-shot? If not, he may as well dismiss all idea of ever 
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coming by the Sceptre. The Republic, imperfect, intolerant, and 
corrupt as it may be, is, in our opinion, the only possible form of 
Government in France, short of a Monarchy or Empire reposing 
absolutely on brute force. We regret to have to arrive at this 
conclusion. But the facts are too strong to be resisted by any 
impartial observer of events. 

When the Emperor of Germany went, in the course of the 
month, to Stettin, to witness the manceuvres of the Pomeranian 
Army Corps it was thought by many persons that the Czar, then 
on a visit to his relatives at Copenhagen, would seize the oppor- 
tunity to pay his respects to his venerable grand-uncle. But no 
interview between the two Monarchs has taken place ; and the fact 
only confirms what we have so often pointed out in these pages, that 
the relations of Germany and Russia are necessarily hostile, and can 
only be made to seem otherwise by diplomatic or courtly dissimula- 
tion. Unable to induce Prince Bismarck to give an active support 
to Russian designs in Bulgaria, the Czar is at present too much 
out of humour to dissemble ; and hence his passive attitude, when 
it would otherwise have been only natural and decent that he should 
have offered to visit the Emperor William. As for Prince Bismarck, 
his conduct remains, in regard to Russia and Bulgaria, what it 
has been allalong. His policy is still the ‘‘ Pomeranian Grenadier” 
policy. He abuses, or instructs his mouthpieces in the German 
press to abuse, the Bulgarians and Prince Ferdinand for infring- 
ing Treaty rights; but he leaves it to Russia to punish the 
Bulgarians, at its own risk; in other words, at the risk of finding 
itself in the end entangled in hostilities with Bulgaria, Austria, 
Turkey, Italy, and England. Such an attitude, though absolutely 
blameless and correct, must be most vexatious to the Czar and his 
Cabinet ; and there are times when this vexation cannot be con- 
cealed. At the same time, the feeling of irritation is heightened 
by the spectacle of the cordiality that continues to subsist between 
Germany and Austria, as evidenced by the friendly interview just 
held between Prince Bismarck and Count Kalnoky, and the attitude 
of confidence and satisfaction manifested at Vienna. 

Meanwhile Prince Ferdinand maintains his ground at Sofia, in 
the teeth of all gloomy prophecies to the contrary ; and if he only 
has the pluck to spend his money freely in supplying some of the 
financial needs of the Principality, we see no reason why he should 
not end in establishing himself in the affections of the Bulgarians. 
No power, save Russia, is really opposed to his claims; and the 
apparently energetic efforts of the Sultan to meet the wishes of the 
Czar half-way are nothing but diplomatic devices intended to out- 
wit an external enemy posing as a pertinacious friend. Russia is 
thus reduced to carrying on an irregular and subterranean cam- 
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paign against Bulgaria, by the aid of agents made disloyal by 
bribes, gifts, and promises. Fortunately, the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment appears to have the courage to deal vigorously with these 
venal traitors, when it gets hold of them, and is little disposed to 
imitate the ill-timed clemency of Prince Alexander. 

The general position, therefore, on the Continent, remains sub- 
stantially what it was, notwithstanding the interesting incidents 
that periodically disturb its surface, the most recent and striking 
of which is another Frontier incident between France and Ger- 
many, this time ending in serious casualties. It will continue to 
be substantially the same, till some Power resorts to the sword, in 
order to change it, or till—if such a thing could now happen— 
Mr. Gladstone returned to power, and replaced the English States- 
man to whose unostentatious but steady and sagacious policy of 
friendship with Germany, Austria, and Italy, Europe is largely 
indebted for the continued maintenance of peace. 


Sept. 28th. 
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{N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


Tory Democracy. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe Nationan Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I have read with great interest the articles and letters in the 
National Review on Tory Democracy, and one question has been present 
to my mind all the while—What is all this but a proposal that the 
quondam Tory Party should compete with the traditional Liberal Party 
in the espousal of the doctrines and practice of their opponents ? 

No sane man is an owt-and-out Tory or Radical. The first would be 
the senseless fool, hopelessly blind to present circumstances, who would, 
having once taken his stand, rather than budge, submit to be drowned 
by the inevitably and steadily advancing tide ; the latter is the maniac 
that would burn his house with himself in it, simply because it was not 
a mansion in all respects to his liking. All sane men are dominated 
by Conservative and Liberal tendencies in varying proportions, and the 
preponderance in them of either is what determines, or at least ought 
to determine, for each his general position in the warfare of party 
politics. To my mind, then, the exponents of Tory Democracy are just 
in so many words preaching to their political associates that Toryism, 
as we knew it in the past, is played out, and that the Tory Party, if it 
is to be anything more than an obsolete relic, must become as Liberal 
as it can find in its heart to be. Lord R. Churchill and his collabo- 
rateurs are doing their utmost to educate their party, to induce them 
to appropriate the Whig uniform and tactics. I say educate, and does 
not the very use of the word—Disraeli’s own, I fancy—imply that some- 
thing has been discovered as seriously lacking in the Tory, a something 
that is acknowledged as the natural possession of the Liberal (who never 
requires such education) and as being worthy of the imitation that is 
the sincerest flattery? If—andI think it extremely likely, for the Tories 
are not invincible ignoramuses, and they have, yielding to the inevitable, 
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shown themselves ready to submit to a Liberal education in the past, 
when they found their old tactics would not pay—if they will yield to the 
preaching and example of their young and somewhat slippery but 
clear-sighted and vigorous prophet, they may obtain a large following 
of the working-classes, of those of them who do not know the history 
of the political parties in the last fifty years, and especially of the 
agricultural labourers, who still bask in the smiles of the Squire, who 
all their lives have been so accustomed to be led by the nose rather 
than the hand, that they dare not take one step alone, and who gladly 
swallow Primrose teas, when both their associate tickets and the teas are 
provided for them gratis (I speak of what I know) ; but the whole busi- 
ness will be, like the Primrose tea, simply a disregard of principle and 
a piece of bribery and corruption ; thus, ‘‘ We, who have always hitherto 
given the first and main consideration to ourselves and the interests of 
our own class, will now do as much to meet your views and wishes as 
you may make us feel that we really must, if only you will promise to 
give us your votes.” So much for this splendid conception of Tory 
Democracy, evidently by no means a palatable mouthful for some good 
consistent thorough-bred old Tories. 

Another thought that has been kept ever present to my mind, in the 
perusal of these communications on Tory Democracy, is, that there are 
now-a-days hardly any Tories—they are all Conservatives, and there are 
no Liberals—they are all Radicals, and the only correct equivalent for 
the latter term is, of course, Revolutionist or Revolutionary. Now to 
any fair-minded man there is nothing more sickening at the present 
day than the utterly unscrupulous statements and language of partisan 
politicians, whether on the platform or in the press. The names em- 
ployed for opponents and the language used of them and their proposals 
(implying that they are either idiots or scoundrels), the reckless mis- 
statements, misquotations and misrepresentations make an honest man 
turn away with loathing from a business so scandalous, mean, and 
contemptible. Falsehood is always so, whether expressed or implied. 
Well, I am not consciously biassed, and I honestly assert that, for 
invention and persistent adoption of nicknames and misleading 
phrases, the Conservatives at present carry off the palm. Take, for 
instance, their ‘‘ Separatists ” and ‘ Disintegration of the Empire.” Is 
it fair and honourable ?—is it not petty, sneaking, and essentially 
untrue and misleading, to insist upon using these terms, when all Home 
Rule Liberals distinctly and emphatically repudiate the intention thus 
charged against them, and declare that, if only separation and disinte- 
gration could be shown to be even possible—not to say probable— 
consequences of their proposals, then these would carry their own 
condemnation. By all means convince the people, by arguments 
addressed to reason and conscience, that your fears and croaking pre- 
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dictions are well-founded; but drop a style of oratory and literature 
that is justly regarded as irritating and offensive because undeserved 
and ungentlemanly, and that is beneath the adoption of high-minded, 
right-thinking, chivalrous opponents. The Democracy have their 
instincts ; they know at least what a poor fellow the boy was at school, 
and what a poor cause he was likely to have, who found in nicknames. 
a congenial weapon; and, in the persistent use of them, the gentle- 
manly party are forging a weapon for their opponents that will be 
useful on many a platform, when an appeal is made to the sentiment of 
manly courage that has a place always in the breast of the English 
Democrat. 

The Tories will never succeed, I am persuaded, in inducing even the 
most ignorant of the masses to believe—what they have a strange and 
hardly creditable delight in insisting on—that the Tories have a mono- 
poly of patriotism, and that something less than one-half of the people 
of Great Britain (by far the greater part of them drawn from the masses 
themselves) are, as to their leaders, nothing but unprincipled self-seekers, 
recklessly indifferent to the interests of their country and unhesita- 
tingly, as wittingly, allying themselves with known robbers, assassins, 
and traitors; while, as to their rank and file, every man of them is 
little else than purblind or miscreant. Methinks the Tories do protest 
too much and this mud-flinging is rather over-done. It is more 
discreditable to the assailants than damaging to the assailed. These 
latter turn to the Democracy and say: ‘‘ You hear their language and 
you have their measure; listen now to our appeal. The day before 
yesterday you had no voice in legislating for yourselves and no hand in 
governing Ireland. For anything shameful, therefore, that there was 
in the past relations of the two countries, you had no responsibility and 
no blame ; but now you must face this question: WaT RIGHT HAVE You 
TO GOVERN THE IRISH AGAINST THEIR WILL?” 

The only possible answer, so far as I know, is—the right (?) of con- 
quest and the right (?) of prescription, both good old crusted Tory 
notions ; and, if only the English Democracy can be persuaded to own 
their validity, the Conservatives have but to go in and win. But 
British Liberals assert that we Britons have not, and never had, any 
right to interfere in, or attempt to regulate, the internal affairs of the 
Irish people, so long as they do not meddle with or injure us; and they 
believe that the British Democracy, unmystified as yet by the sophistries 
of class or party, will acknowledge the reasonableness and justice of 
this contention. ‘ But see,” cry the Tories, ‘‘ the utter inconsistency and 
instability of these time-servers! This Home Rule is a new fad they 
have taken up. They preach one thing to-day and another to-morrow.” 
The Liberal reply is prompt and simple: ‘‘ When the case is altered 
that alters the case. In the day that Lord Salisbury, for no purpose 
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known to us but to save the House of Lords, flung his Conservatism and 
his patriotism to the wind and agreed to the granting of household 
suffrage to the Irish, he there and then, ipso facto, settled the question of 
Home Rule. That was such inconsistency as our opponents lay to our 
charge ; but our inconsistency amounts simply to our being open to 
conviction by the stern logic of facts. Ours is the inconsistency of im- 
perfect and modifiable but developing beings, who if they do not think 
or act to-day just as they did yesterday, are merely, because aspiring to 
survive as the fittest, proceeding quam primum to adapt themselves to 
their new environment.” 

But, per contra, the great and glaring inconsistency that Liberals 
must ever keep the attention of the Democracy fixed upon, is to be seen 
in those who would attempt to govern despotically a country to which 
has just been accorded an enormous extension of constitutional rights and 
power. All Coercion Bills are acts of pure despotism and have to be 
enforced by the bayonet. All the misdeeds and crimes against which 
they are directed have a clearly-defined political origin, and that is 
the civil and economical misgovernment of Ireland by England and for E'ng- 
lish ends. The Irish know this, and by their Parliamentary represen- 
tatives, whom the Tories had a hand in empowering them to elect, they 
have declared this to be their fixed and unshaken conviction. A por- 
tion of those whom the Tories must acknowledge, however blushingly, 
to be their fellow Britons—in numbers at least not quite contemptible— 
have given up, as a hopeless failure, the attempt to govern the Irish 
paternally, even though with consideration and kindness. Ireland re- 
sents such patronizing interference now, as she has always done, 
and these Britons have come to think that, after all, she has reason. 
Their appeal to the British Democracy, then, at this point is—‘‘ Put 
yourselves, as far as you can, in the place of your Irish fellow-subjects, 
and say how would you relish having—would you, for one moment, 
tamely submit to have—a yoke laid on your necks against your will 
and maintained there by brute force—a yoke that, the more strenuously 
you protested against and resisted its infliction as oppressive and un- 
just, was made just so much the more heavy and galling? Whilst there 
was left in you a spark of manly independence, would you not rebel 
against it even to the death? ” 

To such an appeal Liberals believe they can confidently look for an 
answer that will win from the Irish for the British Democracy a 
generous and overflowing gratitude that will cement the two, heart to 
heart. Then will the Irish people, for the first time in history, be 
found marching voluntarily side by side with the Saxons, with the hopeful 
and happy stride of free men, no longer torn, under the new réyime, by 
jealousies, heartburnings and hatreds, but glad and proud, with the 
almost fawning but never servile allegiance that the Celt delights to 
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accord to his rightful chief, to work, to fight and to die for Queen and 
country. Erin-go-bragh ! 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Hovingham, Tuos. M. Wart, M.A. 
July 25, 1887. Ulster Presbyterian. 

P.S.—Receiving, most unexpectedly, I confess, the proof sheets of 
this letter, I hope the Editors will allow me to express how deeply 
sensible I am of their extreme courtesy and generosity in admitting it 
to their pages. Conducted on such lines, the Review may, I think, 
justly claim that in its scope it is no longer the mere organ of a party 
but in some sense truly National. T. M. W. 


Home Rule, an Exploded Myth. 


To tHe Eprrors or Tae Nationat Revirw.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


The Home Rule idea, in each one of the varying forms under 
which it has, during the last twenty years, been presented, has always 
been treated, both by friends and foes, as something radically new. It 
is an untried panacea for Ireland, say its advocates. Everything else: 
has been tried and found wanting. Why not give a fair trial to this? 
Mr. Gladstone, indeed, went so far as to demand for his scheme that its 
opponents should abstain from mere criticism, and, unless they had 
some better specific to suggest, let his plan be tried on its merits. Make 
what counter-proposals you please, said he; but we claim the right to 
have your proposals laid before us before we listen to any of your 
criticisms on our plan. 

Now, if this claim rested on fact, there would be in it considerable 
force. Experience is the best test to apply to a political scheme. Such 
a scheme, however plausible it may look on paper, may be almost demo- 
lished by showing that it has been already tried and did not work. 
But if it has not been tried, and is merely speculative, and its opponents 
meet it by merely speculative objections, they may fairly be required to . 
state at the outset what their own plan is. Something must be done 
at once. What is it, they may fairly be asked, that they propose to do? 

But how stands the case with Home Rule as applied to Ireland? Is 
it the fact that the main notion is new and untried, or anything of the 
sort? So far is this from being the case, that it may almost be affirmed 
that every possible form of Home Rule has, in its essential points, been . 
already applied to Ireland, and been proved to be, not only not success- 
ful, but a complete and disastrous failure. We need scarcely go farther 
than the slight historical sketch, which Mr. Ingram has prefixed to his 
recent account of the Irish Union, to establish this point. 
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Every scheme of Home Rule for Ireland must consist of three parts— 

(1.) legislative, including the regulation of trade; (2.) administrative ; 
(8.) executive. There is scarcely any conceivable mode of giving any 
sort of legislative independence to Ireland which has not, either in 
theory or in practice, been already tried. Before 1782, the Irish legis- 
lature was partly independent and partly bound by the enactments of 
first the English and afterwards the British Parliament. In practice, 
the extent of its independence varied from time to time. After 1782, 
the Irish legislature was absolutely independent. Its independence 
extended even to the regulation of trade. How did each one of these 
plans work? By common consent, wretchedly. As to trade, the con- 
dition of the country was so bad that in 1785 a commercial treaty with 
Great Britain was proposed as the only remedy for the existing distress 
and the stupid rejection of it by the Irish Parliament perpetuated a 
state of things which was one strong argument for the proximate Union. 
Throughout this period, statesmen, writers, and economists, kept up 
a perpetual chorus as to the woes which the country sustained from her 
separate legislature, and the benefits which she would derive from 
a complete legislative Union with the dominant island. 

As to administration, Ireland has long been practically in the hands 
of Irishmen. The last of such slight exceptions as the appointment of 
eminent Englishmen to the Irish Chancellorship, ceased on the resig- 
nation of Lord St. Leonard upwards of forty years ago. The right of 
final appeal to London was actually abolished by the Judicature Act 
of 1878, and only restored by a later Act in deference to a violent howl 
of indignation from Ireland. 

It is only in proposing to place the Executive power in the hands of 
Irishmen, that any of the recent forms of Home Rule seem to possess 
any real novelty. But is there anything in this change to justify the 
extravagant expectations that are expressed as to its working? When 
Ireland had a separate Parliament, the executive power, although mainly 
in the hands of Britons, and forming a branch of the existing British 
administration, was subject to the control of the Irish Parliament as 
much as a purely Irish executive could be. Why should the one arrange- 
ment prove the salvation, if the other proved almost the ruin of the 
country? Why should a purely Irish executive, governing Ireland 
under the direction of an Irish Parliament, and under some such 
restrictions as are placed by the Imperial Government upon a Canadian 
Government and a Dominion Parliament, be so vastly superior to a 
British executive governing Ireland under the direction of an Irish 
Parliament ? 

This is the question which any propounder of a scheme for Home 
Rule is bound to answer before he demands from his opponent the 
production of a rival scheme as a condition precedent to their criticising 
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his project. Let him first show how much of his own scheme is new, 
and how much of it has been already tried and found wanting. Then 
let him make out, if he can, that what is new in his scheme is likely 
so greatly to alter the working of what is old, as to change an admitted 
failure into an unquestionable success. 

I am, Gentlemen, 


Yours faithfully, 
8. H. Boutr. 


Would the Extension of the Franchise to Women be 
advantageous ? 


To tae Eprrors oF THe Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Wate chivalrous members of the opposite sex are taking 
measures to extend the suffrage to women, are they sure that the move- 
ment will be to the advantage of the women themselves ? 

Most people think not! 

In the first place woman is so severely handicapped by sex and 
physical disability in her race with man, that to struggle for supremacy 
or even equality upon a platform merely lays bare all her weaknesses, 
and opens up loop-holes for the shafts from the opposition benches. 

So long as the extension of the franchise only admits them to the 
privilege of giving their vote in favour of whichever political party their 
common sense leads them to favour, it will be a harmless gift ; but when 
it tempts them into such an extravagance as a desire for Parliamentary 
glory on their own account, it will be a disastrous and meretricious boon. 
A woman is seldom a good exponent of an argument. She may display 
brilliant wit in conversation, and exercise great powers of discrimination 
on topics intellectual and social, but in a solid discussion on political 
economy she would invariably fail in powerful language, and prove shaky 
in the matter of statistics. As writers and artists the fair sex can, in 
a few instances, hold their own with their male rival; but the Sapphos 
are rare, the Madame de Staéls and Angelica Kaufmanns less numerous 
than the vast educational advantages of the day warrants us to expect. 
Without disparaging the sisterhood it is simply justice to speak the 
truth, and tell them that highly intellectual women are uncommon, and 
the few who would be qualified to hold the positions thrown open to 
them by the advocates of ‘‘ Woman’s Rights,” make a vigorous and 
sturdy opposition to being hoisted on to platforms, where they would 
incur the possibility of having their elegantly-fitting, stylish raiment 
(your thoroughly cultivated woman always dresses well—no divided 
skirts or slatternly déshabille) damaged by the contents of spittoons and 
the unsavoury waterings of rotten eggs. 
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A clever woman is seldom a great talker. She certainly may be 
capable of saying half-a-dozen words to the point upon most subjects, 
but when it comes to the brilliant forensic ability necessary to a satis- 
factory public career, she is lamentably deficient. Those women who 
are great speakers are lengthy and superficial, and the less that is 
expected of them the better. The arguments brought forward by the 
supporters of the ‘‘ Women’s Franchise Movement” do credit to their 
generosity and magnanimity. They say that as woman’s vocation as a 
wife and mother is becoming less desirable, it is necessary for their 
well-wishers to enlarge the spheres wherein women may support them- 
selves. So far their reasoning is admirable ; but it is not desirable that 
woman should voluntarily abandon her region of guiding star and bene- 
ficent help-meet, to become man’s rival and target. As she stands at 
present, she can help him with wise thoughts and carefully pondered 
suggestions, but none of her true friends would wish to see her unsexed, 
noisily clamouring for a hearing upon the hustings, or holding forth in 
shrill stentorian tones upon a rostrum, respecting the rival merits of 
A., who advocates an aggressive foreign policy, or B., who devotes his 
energies to the increase of the tax upon tobacco. And her most ardent 
admirers would prefer to listen to what she has to say on these weighty 
topics at their own firesides, or through the medium of her pen. When 
she uses these, her most effective weapons, home influence and the pen, 
she is generally listened to with deference and some degree of profit. 
It would be a pity to damage their efficacy by grasping at a man’s own 
peculiar province and most powerful arena. Therefore the benevolent 
but much-mistaken reformers are not doing her the service they imagine, 
when they assist in brushing away the obstacles that prevent her from 
coming to the front. A great writer has expressed his opinion that 
‘«those women of whom men hear and see the least are the happiest.” 
If that is the case, it augurs ill for the future happiness of the sex when 
the day arrives that any of its fair daughters are pointed out to a 
crowd of admiring spectators round a photographer’s window as “‘ Miss 
So-and-So,” the Radical member for X. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Dorset. 
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colours and distinctive originality, affording agreeable 
surprises of effect, and much appreciated for wall 
hangings and other decorative purposes. 


& CO.—JAPANESE PAPERS. JAPA- 

NESE PAPERS have a distinct sanitary value, 
as their firm lacquered surface does not absorb dust 
or contagious atoms, while they can be easily dusted 
or cleaned, and will retain their beauty long after 
other papers have had to be replaced.—_MAPLE & CO., 
Japanese Paper Warehouse. 


MPORTERS of JAPANESE PAPERS.— 
MAPLE & CO. IMPORT JAPANESE PAPER 

direct from the island in very large quantities, thus 
saving intermediate profits,so that they are able to 
offer them at much lower prices than usually. Maple 
and Co.’s variety, too, is by far the largest in the king- 
dom, and intending purchasers should see the collec- 
tion or write for and CO., Totten- 
ham-court-road, London, Paris, and Smyrna. 


for EXPORTATION. 


SITORS as well as MERCHANTS areINVITED 

to ny the LARGEST FURNISHING ESTA- 
BLISHMENT in the WORLD. Hundreds of thousands 
of pounds worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, 
Curtains, &c., all ready for immediate shipment. 
Having large space, all goods are packed on the pre- 
mises by experienced packers; very essential when 
goods are for exportation to ensure safe delivery. The 
reputation of half a century. 


MAPLE and CO., Tottenham-court-road, London ; 
also at Paris and Smyrna. 


HINKS & SON’S 


Duplex Safety Lamps. 


SELF-EXTINGUISHED IF UPSET. 
Lighted without removing Globe or Chimney. 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE AGAINST ANY KIND OF ACCIDENT, 


LONDON ann BIRMINGHAM. 


MARCOVITCH 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE 


CIGARETTES “DAPHNE.” 


“The Finest Egyptian Cigarettes.” 
Prices: Petit Format, 8s.; Format Moyen, 9s. per tin of 100. 
SAMPLES FREE ON RECEIPT OF SIX PENNY STAMPS. 


a ae | 
11, Air Street, Regent Street, London. W. | 


